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FORD  GREY, 
EARL  OF  TANKERVILLE, 

[Thb  9on  of  Ralph,  second  lord  Grey  of  Werk, 
after  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  Charles 
the  second,  was  created  earl  of  Tankerville  by  William 
the  third  in  1695*,  and  in  1700  was  appointed  first 
lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  after, 
lord  privy-seal,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  on 
the  25th  June  1701. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  person  of  excellent  parts, 
who  delivered  his  sentiments  to  admiration,  and  ap- 
peared zealous  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  as  well 
u  of  reformed  manners  in  his  latter  years  3. 

•  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  133.  Macky,  in  his  Charac- 
ter!, calls  him  governor  of  Barbadoes;  but  he  has  mistaken  Ford 
for  his  brother  Ralph  Orey,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  of 
Werk. 

1  Hist,  of  Europe  for  the  year  1701. 
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2  FORD    GREY, 

This  lord  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  head  4  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  conspiracy5  described  in  a 
book  entitled 

"The  secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot6,  and  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion,  written  by  Ford,  Lord  Grey, 
in  1685.     Now  first  published  from   a  Manuscript 

4  Burnet  scruples  not  to  say,  that  he  was  saved  by  his  great 
estate,  and  by  becoming  a  witness  in  order  to  the  conviction  of 
others,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  nobody  should  die  upon 
his  evidence.  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  $$%, 
*  The  following  stanza  may  allude  to  his  lordship,  in  Loyal 
Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

"Oh,  welcome,  Dr.  Peters, 
And  cornet  Joyce  also, 
One  of  these  twain 
Was  worse  than  Cain, 
That  gave  the  deadly  blow; 
One  of  those  cursed  rogues 
Was  he  that  did  the  feat, 
But  some  men  say 
'T  was  that  lord  Okay 
That  made  the  work  compleat." 
6  The  Rye-house  is  a  farm  near  Hoddesdon  in  Herts,  which 
the  king  usually  passed  in  his  way  from  Newmarket,  and  be- 
longed to  Rumbold,  a  maltster,  one  of  the  intended  assassins* 
Here,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  king  and  his 
guards,  in  June  1685,  by  firing  from  the  out-houses,  while 
another  party  should  assault  them  during  their  embarrass- 
ment: but  a  fire  happening  at  Newmarket,  his  majesty  re- 
turned to  London  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  before 
the  conspirators  were  prepared  to  put  their  design  in  exe- 
cution.   See  a  fuller  account  of  this  affair  in  Burnet's  Hist, 
vol.  ii. 


EARL   OF   TANKERVILLE.  3 

signed  by  himself,  before  the  Earl  of  Sunderland." 

*754. 
To  this  secret  history,  or  political  confession,  of  lord 

Grey,  which  runs  on  to  124  pages,  a  conciliatory 

letter  is  prefixed,  which  may  furnish  a  specimen  of  his 

lordship's  literary  address. 


€1 


Lord  Grey's  Letter  to  King  James  the  second. 

May  it  please  your  majesty, 
t€  Having  received  your  majesty's  command  by  my 
lord  Lumley,  that  I  should  in  writing  acquaint  you 
with  all  I  know  of  the  designed  rebellion  in  your  ma- 
jesty's brother's  time,  the  late  king,  and  with  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  duke  of  Monmouth,  held 
in  England,  in  order  to  his  rebellion  against  your 
majesty  (in  which  I  was  unfortunately  engaged,  and 
in  my  heart  do  sincerely  repent  of),  I  have,  in  obe- 
dience to  your  majesty,  given  you  the  fullest  account  I 
can :  and  call  God  to  witness  (in  whose  hands  I  am), 
that  I  have  not  wilfully  concealed  any  thing  from  you, 
that  I  think  of  the  least  importance  for  your  majesty  to 
know.     Had  the  fear  of  death  been  an  inducement  to 
me,  I  should  have  followed  the  example  of  those  who 
have  made  discoveries:  but  I  did  not  think  it  became 
me  to  treat  with  your  majesty,  nor  to  ask  that  of  ypu 
which  I  could  have  no  pretensions  to.    If  the  shedding 
my  blood  can  be  for  your  majesty's  interest,  I  shall  be 
very  willing  to  part  with  it,  and  only  desire  to  know 
that  it  will  be  an  atonement  for  the  crimes  I  have 
committed  against  you :  but  if  your  majesty,  out  of 
your  great  clemency,  shall  think  fit  to  save  me,  I  hope 
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4  EAfcL   OP    TANKERVILLE. 

you  will  believe  that  (besides  the  ties  of  honour,  jus- 
tice! and  gratitude)  my  own  inclination  will  ever 
oblige  me  to  sacrifice  the  life  you  give  to  your  service, 
when  you  please  to  command  it,  &c. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  unfortunate  subject, 

"  Ford  Grey." 

A  factitious  gall  iui  aw  fry  of  "  Love-letters  between 
a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister-in-law  V '  was  printed  in 
1684,  and  referred  to  this  lord  Grey;  but  is  said 
to  have  comprised  the  figments  of  the  amorous  Mrs. 
Behn8.] 

7  Lord  Grey  married  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  George* 
earl  of  Berkeley ;  the  sole  issue  of  which  marriage,  lady  Mary 
Grey,  wedded  Charles  Bennet,  second  lord  Ossulston,  who 
was  created  earl  of  Tankerville  by  letters  patent  dated  Oct.  19, 
1 7 14.    See  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

•  See  Langbaine,  Dram.  Poets,  p.  23. 
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ROBERT  SPENCER, 
EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND, 

Having  been  loaded  with  variety  of  accusa- 
tions for  the  lengths  he  had  gone  in  counte- 
nancing popery  to  flatter  king  James,,  and  with 
betraying  him  afterwards  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  published  a  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct*, called, 

"  The  Earl  of  Sunderland's  Letter  discovering 
the  Papists*  Designs ;  to  a  Friend  in  the  Coun- 
try, &c.  March  23,  1689  V 


*  ["To  do  Mr.  Walpole  justice,'9  says  the  author  of  Re* 
marks  on  his  Catalogue,  "  he  neither  censures  nor  commends 
this.  lord.   Yet  Smollett  says,  Sunderland  sacrificed  his  religion 

*         *       ^  ml  * 

to  his  interest,  though  he  would  not  make  a  public  abjuration : 
Gat  it  is  Tcry  remarkable,  that  in  James's  time,  a  penitent 
feswd  and  this  repenting  courtier  were  both  admitted  prose- 
lytes to  popery  together;  and  in  William's  time  the  perjured 
Oates  and  the  same  courtier  were  admitted  as  particular  fa- 
vourites, the  former  rewarded  for  his  villanies  with  a  large 
pension,  and  the  latter  admitted  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
favour  that  ever  that  king  showed  to  an  Englishman."  Re- 
marks, p.  73.] 

*  Somen's  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  60a. 
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[Robert,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  first  earl 
of  Sunderland,  was  from  his  youth,  says  Collins  4,  of 
a  manly  disposition.  Dr.  Pierce,  his  tutor,  affirmed 
he  had  a  willingness  and  aptness  to  be  taught,  which 
made  his  education  not  so  much  an  employment  as  a 
recreation  and  reward5.  On  returning  to  England 
from  his  travels,  his  parts  and  politeness  made  him 
soon  distinguished,  and  Charles  the  second  appointed 
him  embassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
in  167 1 ;  he  seems  partly  to  have  failed  in  his  embassy, 
from  the  informality  of  not  having  made  a  public 
entry  into  Madrid6.  After  his  departure  from  Spain, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  in  a  diplomatic  capa- 
city, and  continued  abroad  till  1674.  In  1678  he  was 
again  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  French  court,  and 
from  thence  to  Holland ;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
1679  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  along  with 
sir  William  Temple7,  which  office  he  held  till  Fe- 
bruary 1 68 1,  when  he  was  displaced;  but  re- admit- 
ted in  September  1682  8.     Soon  after  the  accession  of 

4  Peerage,  ▼ol.i.  p.  381. 

»  Lloyd's  Memoires  of  the  Loyalists,  p.  433. 

*  Letters  ai*d  Negotiations  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
1  See  Memoirs,  part  ii.  p.  385. 

•  Lord  Sunderland  seems  to  have  furnished  a  frequent  sub- 
ject for  lampoon.  A  satirical  essay,  in  HarL  MS.  6913,  thus 
characterizes  him : 

u  Of  all  the  vermin  that  did  e'er  debase 

The  statesman's  trade,  or  kingly  rule  disgrace, 


EARL   OP    SUNDERLAND.  7 

James  the  second,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs;  in  prosecuting  which  office,  according  to 
Burnet,  he  made  a  step  to  popery,  without  any  pre- 
vious instruction ;  so  that  the  change  looked  too  like  a 
man,  who  having  no  religion,  took  up  one  rather  to 
serve  a  turn,  than  that  he  was  truly  a  convert  from  one 


That  insect  Sunderland  is  sure  the  worst, 
With  which  the  nation  ever  yet  was  curst; 
A  creeping,  fawning  parcel  of  a  chit; 
No  whole  thing,  but  a  knave:  no  other  wit 
Than  an  unmanly,  senceless,  scornful  scream, 
Would  make  a  man  of  sence  almost  blaspheme, 
And  swear  it  would  mankind  much  less  reproach, 
To  make  a  minister  of  Mrs.  Roch." 
Dryden,  in  his  ballad-lines  on  young  statesmen,  has  the  fol< 
lowing  slur: 

"  Clarendon  had  law  and  sense, 
Clifford  was  fierce  and  brave ; 
Bennct's  grave  look  was  a  pretence, 
And  Danby's  matchless  impudence 

Help'd  to  support  the  knave: 
But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
These  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 

'Twill  turn  all  politics  to  jests; 
To  be  repeated  like  John  Dory, 
When  fidlers  sing  at  feasts." 
And  be  is  represented,  under  the  title  of  Cethego  in  Fac- 
tion Display'd,  as 

"  A  Proteus,  ever  acting  in  disguise, 
A  finish'd  statesman,  intricately  wise, 
A  second  Machiavel,  who  soared  above 
The  little  tyes  of  gratitude  and  love." 
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.religion  to  another'.  He  has  been  charged  also  with 
advising  the  king  to  every  unpopular  measure  he  took, 
and  betraying  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  prince  of 
Orange.  In  1688  he  was  removed  from  office,  dis- 
missed from  the  king's  councils,  and  finding  his  situa- 
tion perilous,  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  wrote 
the  letter  which  has  entitled  him  to  admission  in  the 
present  work.  He  afterwards  found  much  favour  with 
king  William,  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the 
household;  and,  as  Burnet  writes,  had  gained  such  an 
ascendant  over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree 
to  some  things,  which  few  expected  he  would  have 
yielded  to :  but  falling  into  some  discredit  at  court  for 
his  supposed  opposition  to  a  standing  army,  he  resigned 
the  chamberlainship  in  1697,  and  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Althorpe  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  on  September  28,  1702. 

Several  of  his  lordship's  diplomatic  letters  were 
printed  with  the  earl  of  Danby's  in  17 10,  but,  like 
those  of  his  correspondent,  are  little  calculated  to 
supply  any  literary  contribution.] 

*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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JOHN, 
SECOND  LORD  JEFFREYS, 

Son  of  the  noted  chancellor.  I  find  two  little 
pieces  ascribed  to  this  lord  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Poems,  in  four  vols.  4 to. :  one  is  called, 

"  A  Fable  V 
The  other 3, 

"  A  burlesque  Translation  of  an  Elegy  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester." 


[This  lord  Jeffreys  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the 
death  of  his  father4,  in  1689;  married  Charlotte,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
by  whom  he  had  only  one  daughter,  who  married 
Thomas,  earl  of  Pomfret.  The  title  of  Jeffreys  be* 
came   extinct  in  17035.     He  was  characterized  at 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

•  VoL  iii.  p.  34a. 

4  Dunton,  the  bibliopolic  projector,  informs  us,  that  he  sold 
above  six  thousand  copies  of  a  book  called  the  Bloody  Assizes, 
in  which  the  chancellor  Jeffreys  was  made  a  very  cruel  man ; 
and  he  therefore  formed  a  new  project,  wholly  to  change  the 
same,  and  turn  the  Bloody  Assizes  into  a  Merciful  Assizcs,!or 
"  A  Panegyric  on  the  late  Lord  Jeffreys  for  hanging  so  many 
in  the  West."    See  Dun  ton's  Life  and  Errors,  p*  277. 

•  Bolton's  Peerage,  p.  156. 
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the  time  of  his  death  as  a  person  of  very  good  parts6  ; 
and  has  been  considered  as  the  author  of 

"  Lord  Jeffreys  Argument  in  the  Case  of  Mono- 
polies," 1689 7. 

His  name  is  prefixed  to  the  satirical 

u  Translation  of  an  Elegy  in  Latin  Verse,  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester8 ;" 
and  to  the  following  fable,  versified  from  JEsop,  and 
politically  applied,  with  much  force  and  terseness : 

t€  In  jEsop's  tales  an  honest  wretch  we  find, 
Whose  years  and  comforts  equally  declined  -, 
He  in  two  wives  had  two  domestick  ills, 
For  different  age  they  had,  and  different  wills : 
One  pluckt  his  black  hairs  out,  and  one  his  grey  5 
The  man  for  quietness  did  both  obey, 
Till  all  his  parish  saw  his  head  quite  bare, 
And  thought  he  wanted  brains  as  well  as  hair. 

THE    MORAL. 

The  parties,  hen-peckt  W— m,  are  thy  wives, 
The  hairs  they  pluck  are  thy  prerogatives  : 
Tories  thy  person  hate;  the  Whigs,  thy  power; 
Though  much  thou  yieldest,  still  they  tug  for  more, 
Till  this  poor  man  and  thou  alike  are  shown, 
He  without  hair,  and  thou  without  a  crown."] 

•  Annate  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign,  p.  13  r. 
7  Bibl.  Westiana,  No.  954. 
'  State  Poems,  vol  iii.  p.  380. 
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LUCY, 
MARCfflONESS  OF  WHARTON, 

[Daughter  of  Adam  Loftus,  baron  Lisburne,  in 
Ireland,  second  wife  to  Thomas,  marquis  of  Whar- 
ton, and  mother  to  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton*.  Ac* 
cording  to  sir  William  Musgrave's  register  in  his  ma- 
nuscript obituary,  this  lady  died  in  1706:  but  accord* 
ing  to  a  note  taken  from  his  Adversaria,  in  1716.  She 
was  thus  celebrated  as  a  toast  by  the  kit-cat  club,  in 
1698: 

When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite, 
And  in  immortal  toastings  pass'd  the  night, 
With  more  than  bowls  of  nectar  they  were  blest, 
For  Venus  was  the  Wharton  of  the  feast. 

The  following  neat  verses  are  assigned  to  this  lady 
in  Nichols's  Miscellany  Poems,  and  had  been  printed 
with  the  duke  of  Wharton's  poetical  works ; 

"  TO  CUPID. 

"  Spite  of  thy  godhead,  powerful  love! 

I  will  my  torments  hide; 
For  what  avails,  if  life  must  prove 

A  sacrifice  to  pride  ? 

•  Nichols's  Collection,  vol.  v.  p.  10* 
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"  Pride !  thou  *rt  become  my  goddess  now, 

To  thee  I  '11  altars  rear; 
To  thee,  each  morning  pay  my  vow, 

And  offer  every  tear. 

"  But,  oh !  should  my  Philander  frown, 

Once  take  your  injur'd  partj 
I  soon  should  cast  that  idol  down, 

And  offer  him  my  heart."] 
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CHARLES  SACKVILLE, 
EARL    OF    DORSET2. 

If  one  turns  to  the  authors  of  the  last  age  for 
the  character  of  this  lord,  one  meets  with  no- 
thing but  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  good  na- 
ture 3.  He  was  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  vo- 
luptuous court  of  Charles  the  second,  and  in 
the  gloomy  one  of  king  William.  He  had  as 
much  wit  as  his  first  master  4,  or  his  contempo- 

•  Hating  omitted  him  in  his  place,  as  being  the  author  only 
of  speeches  and  letters,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  for  an  account 
of  another  ornament  of  this  family,  Edward,  earl  of  Dorset, 
to  Anthony  Wood,  who,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  mentions  several 
Speeches  and  letters  of  state  of  this  lord  in  print ;  and  whose 
own  manly  and  spirited  account  of  his  duel  with  the  lord  Bruce 
is  sufficiently  known.  [Vid.  article  of  this  earl,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.] 

»  [Rymer,  in  1693,  dedicated  his  "  Short  View  of  Tragedy," 
to  Charles,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  thus  addressed  him:  "  Now, 
my  lord,  that  the  muses  commonweal  is  become  your  province; 
what  may  we  not  expect?  This  I  say,  not  with  intent  to  apply 
that  of  Quintilian,  or  Augustus  Caesar,  pantm  diis  visum  est 
esse  eum  maximum  poetarum ;  that  were  a  common  topick:  but 
because,  when  some  years  ago  I  tryed  the  publick  with  obser- 
vations concerning  the  stage;  it  was  principally  your  counte- 
nance that  buoyM  me  up,  and  supported  a  righteous  cause 
against  the  prejudice  and  corruption  then  reigning."] 

4  [Anthony  Wood,  who  was  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  person  highly  esteemed  for  his  admirable 
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raries  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  without  the 
royal  want  of  feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  prin- 
ciples, or  the  earl's  want  of  thought.  The 
latter  said  with  astonishment,  "  That  he  did  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  lord  Dorset  might  do  any 
thing,  and  yet  was  never  to  blame 5."  It  was 
not  that  he  was  free  from  the  failings  of  huma- 
nity, but  he  had  the  tenderness  of  it  too,  which 
made  every  body  excuse  whom  every  body 
loved ;  for  even  the  asperity  of  his  verses  seems 
to  have  been  forgiven  to 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natur'd  muse. 

This  line  is  not  more  familiar  than  lord  Dorset's 
own  poems,  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  gen- 
teelest  beauties  of  natural  and  easy  verse,  or 
than  his  lordship's  own  bon-mots,  of  which  I 
cannot  help  repeating  one  of  singular  humour. 
Lord  Craven  was  a  proverb  for  officious  whispers 
to  men  in  power :  on  lord  Dorset's  promotion, 
king  Charles  having  seen  lord  Craven  pay  his 
usual  tribute  to  him,  asked  the  former  what  the 
latter  had  been  saying ;  the  earl  replied  gravely, 

vein  in  poetry,  and  other  polite  learning,  as  several  things  of 
his  composition,  while  lord  Buckhurst,  show."  Athens,  vol.  i. 
col.  348.] 

*  [Sec  Prior's  Dedication  of  his  poems  to  Lionel,  carl  of 
Dorset  and  Middlesex.] 
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u  Sir,  my  lord  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to 
whisper j  but  I  did  not  think  it  good  manners  to 
listen."  When  he  was  dying*  Congreve*  who 
had  been  to  visit  him,  being  asked  hour  he  had 
left  him,  replied,  "  Faith,  he  slabbers  more 
wit  than  other  people  have  iti  their  best  health.* 
His  lordship  wrote  nothing  but  small  copies  of 
verses*  most  of  which  have  been  collected  in 
the  late  editions  of  our  Minor  Poets ;  and  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  works6  are  printed 
two  of  lord  Dorset's  poems*  and  in  Prior's 
posthumous  works 7  is  one*  called 

"  The  antiquated  Coquet." 

His  lordship  and  Waller  are  said  to  have  as- 
sisted Mrs.  Catharine  Philips  in  her  translation 
of  G)rneille's  Pompey. 


[This  celebrated  wit  was  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  earliest 
ornaments  to  the  poetry  of  his  country*  and  one  of  the 
brightest  honours  to  its  statists  8.  He  was  born  in 
1637,  and  after  completing  his  education  under  a  pri- 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  14,  and  56. 

7  Vol.  i.  p.  170.  [In  the  State  Poems,  vol.  i.  is  the  "  Dud 
of  the  Crab*,"  by  the  earl  of  Dorset  and  H.  Saville;  occ*> 
•toned  by  the  Duel  of  the  Stags,  by  sir  Robert  Howard.] 

•  See  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  of  this  work. 
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vate  tutor,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  little  before  the  revolution.  He  shone  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  and  was  caressed  by  Charles  the 
second,  but  undercook  no  public  employment,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  being  too  eager  after  the  riotous  and  li- 
centious pleasures  which  young  men  of  high  rank 
who  aspire  to  be  thought  wits,  imagine  themselves  en- 
titled to  indulge,  fie  was  in  truth,  adds  the  New 
Biog.  Diet.7,  like  Villiers,  Rochester,  Sedley,  &c.  one 
of  the  libertines  of  Charles's  court,  and  thought  of 
nothing  so  much  as  feats  of  gallantry,  which  some- 
times carried  him  to  inexcusable  excesses  8.  In  1655 
he  attended  the  duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  against 
the  Dutch,  and  the  night  before  the  engagement  with 
admiral  Opdam  is  said  to  have  composed  his  well- 
known  song 

"  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land," 
with  equal  tranquillity  of  mind  and  promptitude  of 
wit'.     He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the 

1  Vol.  xiii.  p.  176. 

•  Cibber  tells  us,  that  his  mind  being  more  turned  to  books 
and  to  polite  conversation,  than  to  public  business,  he  totally 
declined  the  latter,  though,  as  bishop  Burnet  says,  the  king 
courted  him  as  a  favourite.    Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.  p.  112, 

9  Prior  remarks,  that  this  act  of  unusual  gallantry  carried 
with  it  so  sedate  a  presence  of  mind,  that  it  deserves  as  much  to 
be  recorded  as  Alexander's  jesting  with  his  soldiers  before  he 
passed  the  Granicus;  or  William,  the  first  prince  of  Orange, 
giving  order  over-night  for  a  battle,  and  desiring  to  be  called  in 
the  morning,  lest  he  should  happen  to  sleep  too  long.  Seldom, 
however,  as  Dr.  Johnson  sagely  observes,  is  any  splendid  story 
Wholly  true.    «  I  have  heard,"  continues  the  Doctor*  "  from 
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bed-chamber,  and  sent  upon  several  short  embassies 
of  compliment  to  France.  In  1674  the  estate  of  his 
uncle,  James,  earl  of  Middlesex,  devolved  to  him, 
and  the  title  was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In 
1677  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  inherited  the  estate  of  his  family.  He 
received  some  favourable  notice  from  king  James,  but 
•oon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  violence  of  his 
innovations,  and  early  engaged  for  the  prince  of  Orange, 
by  whom  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
bold,  and  taken  into  the  privy-council.  In  1691  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  was  four  times 
constituted  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  in  his 
majesty's  absence.  In  1692  he  attended  king  Wil- 
liam to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  and  was  near  losing 
his  life  in  the  passage.  About  1698,  his  health  de- 
clining, he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  died  at 
Bath,  January  19,   1705-6. 

Macky  styles  him  the  Mecsenas  and  prince  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  and  spoke  of  him  about  1704,  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  companions  in  the  world  when  he  liked 
his  company;  though  then  very  fat,  troubled  with  the 
spleen,  and  turned  of  sixty  years  old  a.  Dunton,  near 
the  same  time,  remarked  that  all  lord  Dorset  advances, 
is  solid  a»d  yet  lively,  grave  as  well  as  shining ;  his  dis- 

thc  late  earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  good  heredi- 
tary intelligence,  that  lord  Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  me- 
morable evening :  but  even  this,  whatever  it  may  subtract  from 
his  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage."  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
*  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  p.  56. 
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courses  are  the  living  mirror  of  his  mind  and  temper, 
*nd  show  some  secret  charm  that  inspires  all  he  says : 
in  a  wordf  he  is  a  complete  statesman,  a  first-rate  poet, 
and  a  peer  of  great  honour  and  learning  *.  The  earl 
of  Dorset's  elegance  and  judgment  were  indeed  uni- 
versally applauded  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
bounty  to  men  of  letters  was  generally  known.  Dr. 
Sprat  appealed  to  him  when  under  a  cloud,  and  by  bis 
lordship's  interest  preserved  himself3*  He  distin- 
guished Dryden  by  his  beneficence,  who  requited  him 
by  hyperbolical  adulation4;  and  he  patronized  Prior, 
who  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations, 
in  which  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  gave  an  animated 
though  gaudy  colouring  to  his  panegyric.  Congreve 
has  celebrated  his  wit  and  good  nature,  and  Pope  has 
honoured  him  with  an  epitaph,  in  which  his  charac- 
ter is  represented  to  great  advantage ;  but  the  latter 
poet  paid  him  a  more  flattering  compliment,  by  exhi- 
biting two  imitations  of  the  earl  of  Dorset's  style  in 
lyrical  lampoon.  His  verses  to  Mr.  Edward  Howard, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  show  great  fertility  of  mind,  and 
his  performances  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  ef- 
fusions of  a  man  of  wit,  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.  It 
is  added  by  Dr.  Anderson,  that  he  possessed  the  rare 
secret  of  uniting  energy  with  ease,  in  his  little  com- 
positions. 

■  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  425. 

*  Cibber,  ut  sup. 

■ 

*  Dr.  Anderson's  Poets,  voLvi.  p.  jof* 
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Mr.  Hurdis,  the  late  poetry-professor  of  Oxford, 
complains  in  his  Village  Curate,  that 

"  The  generous  Dorset  sings,  and  sings  too  much, 
Scarce  heard  an  hour." 

This  seems  rather  a  paradoxical  appreciation  of  lord 
Dorset's  poetical  character ;  but  was  intended  probably 
to  convey  an  oblique  censure  on  the  prevailing  levity  of 
his  productions,  which  though  few  in  number,  were 
too  many  for  a  moral  bard  to  recommend. 

Two  of  his  lordship's  less  exceptionable,  though 
certainly  characteristic  pieces,  are  here  inserted  from 
the  Review  conducted  by  Dr.  Maty,  who  believed  that 
they  had  not  been  previously  published. 

"  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE'S  SON*. 

"  For  Gloster's  death,  which  sadly  we  deplore, 
Fate  is  accus'd;  we  should  commend  it  more: 
Lest  he  with  Burnet's  faith  should  be  embued, 
And  taught,  by  Churchill7,  truth  and  gratitude; 
Lest  two  such  monsters  should  their  art  instill, 
And  his  young  soul  with  pois'nous  precepts  fill; 
Untimely  force  Heaven  kindly  did  employ, 
And,  to  preserve  the  man,  cut  off  the  boy." 

*  William,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  surviving  child  of 
queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  died  at  Windsor 
Jul?  30, 1700,  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

7  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  preceptor  to  his  high- 
ness; and  Churchill,  earl  of  Marlborough,  his  governor. 

c  a 
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"  The  dainty  yoting  heiress  of  Lincoln  Vinn  Fields, 

Brisk,  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  witty;. 
To  the  power  of  love  so  unwillingly  yields, 

That,  't  is  fear'd,  she  '11  unpeople  the  city. 

"  The  sparks  and  the  beaux  all  languish  and  die, 

Yet,  after  the  conquest  of  many, 
One  little  good  marksman,  that  aims  with  one  eye, 

May  wound  her  heart  deeper  than  any." 

Dr.  King,  in  his  Art  of  Love,  part  xiii.  introduces 
a  tributary  compliment  to  Dorset, 


<< 


in  whose  generous  mind, 


Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combin'd  jM 

and  his  intelligent  editor  annexes  the  information, 
that  his  lordship's  poetical  works,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sprightly  songs,  were  printed  with  the  Minor 
Poets8.] 

•  See  the  Original  Works  of  William  King,  L.L.D.  voL  im 
p.  181. 


William  Cavendish, 
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WILLJAM  CAVENDISH, 
DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

A  patriot  among  the  men,  a  gallant  among 
the  ladies a.  His  friendship  with  lord  Russell, 
■his  free  spirit,  his  bravery,  duels,  honours, 
amours,  are  well  known,  and  his  epitaph  will 
never  be  forgotten: 

WlLLIELMUS    DUX   DeVONI^, 

Bonorum  Principum  fidelis  Subditus, 
Inimicus  et  invisus  Tyrannis. 

fOf  his  composition  we  have, 

"  Two  Speeches  in  1680  and  l6fll 3." 

*  [Flccknoe  describes  this  nobleman,  whose  family  motto 
it  Cavendo  tutus  (Secure  by  caution  )>  as 

u  That  just  man  without  all  guile  or  fraud, 

Who  next  to  's  first  religion  unto  God, 

Counts  what  he  is  to  men,  his  second  one, 

And  for  a  world  would  harm  and  injure  none \ 

Who  98  wary  and  circumspect  in  all  his  ways, 

And  nothing  rashly  either  doe's  or  says; 

Nor  any  thing,  in  fine,  that  may  offend 

His  prince,  his  country,  conscience,  or  his  friend. 

If  any  now  would  know  who  this  may  be, 

By  his  Cavendo  tutus  they  may  see : 

It  is  a  Cavendish,  and  that  Devonshire 's  he." 

Euterpe  revived,  1675,  p.  36.] 

•  Printed  in  Collins's  Peerage,  p.  315,  327. 
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A  true  Copy  of  a  Paper  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Devonshire  to  the  Mayor  of  Derby,  where 
he  quartered,  Nov.  2J,  16884." 

"  An  Allusion  to  the  Bishop  of  Cambray's 
Supplement  to  Homer,  a  Poem," 
of  which  one  or  two  extracts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Peerage 5.  The  whole  piece  is  published  at 
length  in  some  editions  of  the  English  Tele- 
machus;  and  at  the  end  of  lord  Rochester's 
poems. 

"  Some  Fragments  in  the  Peerage6.*' 

"  An  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary  7.w 


[Of  this  patriotic  nobleman  a  detailed  account  may 
be  seen  in  the  Peerage  of  Collins  *,  and  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica*.  He  was  the  son  of  William, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  equally  distinguished  for  his 

4  State  Tract*,  ▼ol.ii.  p.  438. 

»  Ubi  supra,  p.  339.  [The  entire  poem,  entitled,  "  The 
Charms  of  Liberty,"  was  printed  in  1709,  8vo.  with  Epigrams 
and  Satires,  by  several  hands,  j 

*  [Most  of  the  writings  of  this  duke  were  printed  in  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cavendishes,  by  Dr.  Kennet, 

'  P.  337,  and  in  Rochester's  Works.  [In  173S  the  Gentle- 
man-farrier was  advertised  for  sale  by  Cogan  and  Nouxse, 
booksellers,  with  "Horse-receipts  by  his  late  Grace  of  De- 
vonshire, Earl  of  Orrery,"  &c] 

•  YoLL  p.  311,  edit.  4th* 
»  VoL  itu  p.  344,  edit,  ad* 
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'  courage  as  a  man  *,  hit  independent  spirit  as  a  sena- 
tor, and  his  intrepidity  as  a  naval  volunteer.  James 
the  second  entertained  a  well-founded  jealousy  of  his 
defection,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  peers  who  voted 
for  a  public  thanksgiving  to  commemorate  the  prince 
of  Orange's  deliverance  of  this  kingdom  from  popery 
and  arbitrary  power3;  for  which  and  other  services  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  high-steward  of 
England,  and  at  the  same  time  created  by  king  Wil- 
liam, marquis  of  Hartington,  and  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Macky,  his  contemporary,  says  he  was  the  finest 
and  handsomest  gentleman  of  his  time,  that  he  loved 
the  ladies  and  plays,  kept  a  noble  house  and  equipage, 
was  tall,  well-made,  and  of  a  princely  behaviour4; 

•  One  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Paris,  where  he  defended 
himself,  with  his  sword,  against  three  officers  of  the  French 
kins'*  guards  and  another,  in  his  leading  colonel  Culpepper  by 
the  hose  out  of  the  presence-chamber  at  St.  James's,  and  giving 
him  a  caning.  For  the  latter  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  had  a  fine  of  .£30,000  imposed  upon  him:  this 
judgment  was  afterwards  declared  illegal  by  the  house  of  lords. 
In  the  works  of  lord  Warrington,  1694,  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  is  recited  af  considerable  length. 

9  Sunderland,  says  lord  Orford,  caused  the  revolution,  while 
Devonshire  stood  aloof;  the  latter  was  the  angel,  the  former 
the  storm*    Walpoliana,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 

4  According  to  a  note  of  sir  William  Musgravc,  the  follow- 
ing character  was  drawn  for  this  nobleman,  in  Moderation 
displayed,  1701: 

"  Urbano,  though  by  all  adnuVd  and  16Vd, 
Though  his  sweet  temper  and  obliging  Jjort 
Become  his  office,  and  adorn  the  court; 

C  4 
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a  firm  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  and  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  of  nice  honour  in  every  thing, 
but  the  payment  of  his  tradesmen5.  He  projected 
the  present  sumptuous  pile  at  Chat$worth6;  and  died 
with  Christian  magnanimity,  at  Devonshire-boose, 
Piccadilly,  August  18,  1707,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

Collins  observes 7,  that  hi3  grace  was  a  poet,  not  by 
genius  only,  but  by  learning  and  judgment ;  whence 
lord  Roscommon  made  him  a  constant  reviser  of  his 
poetical  productions.  He  was  a  master  of  Horace, 
and  would  talk  of  the  other  ancients  with  great  relish 
and  knowledge.  He  had  nothing  profane  or  indecent 
in  any  line :  between  the  wit  and  the  gentleman  he 
knew  the  difference,  and  nicely  observed  it*  Dr.  Camp- 
bell adds,  that  he  was  the  friend  and  companion,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  equal  of  Ormond,  Dorset,  Ros- 
common, and  all  the  noble  ornaments  of  that  reign  of 


} 


He  seems  by  nature  fbrm'd  mankind  to  please, 
So  free,  so  unconstrain'd  in  his  address, 
Improved  by  cv'ry  virtue,  cv'ry  grace." 

State  Poems,  vol.iv.  p.xoi. 
»  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  p.  18. 
•  It  was  of  this  fine  house  that  marshal  Tallard  (who  was  a 
more  successful  courtier  than  he  was  a  general)  is  reported  to 
have  said  a  very  fine  thing,  after  being  invited  thither  by  the 
noble  owner.    His  compliment  at  his  departure  was  conceived 
in  these  terms:  "  My  lord,  when  I  come  hereafter  to  compute 
the  time  of  my  captivity  in  England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days 
of  my  enjoyment  at  Chatsworth."  Rennet's  Memoirs  of  the 
Family  of  Cavendish,  p.  143. 
»  Ut  sup.  p.  $%s* 
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of  wit  in  which  he  passed  his  youth.  It  is  however 
to  his  honour  extremely,  that  he  preserved  his  public 
principles  from  being  either  tinged  with  slavish  sub- 
mission, or  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  that  sort  of 
anarchy  which  some  call  liberty.  His  speeches  were 
smooth  and  weighty.  As  a  statesman,  his  whole  de- 
portment came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his,  eminent 
stations ;  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  calls 
accomplishments.  He  had  an  elegant  taste  in  paint- 
ing and  all  the  polite  arts;  he  had  great  skill  in  lan- 
guages, was  a  true  judge  of  history,  a  critic  in  poetry, 
and  had  a  fine  hand  in  music  8.  At  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  in  1694,  his  grace  expressed  his  own  grief  and 
the  public  loss  in  an  ode9,  from  which  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  were  extracted  by  Jacob,  and  printed  in 
his  Poetical  Register  * : 

"  Long  our  divided  state 
Hung  in  the  balance  of  a  doubtful  fate, 
When  one  bright  nymph  the  gath'ring  clouds  dispelTd, 
And  all  the  griefs  of  Albion  heal'd : 


•  Biog.  Brit.  voL  iii.  p.  347. 

•  Dryden  is  said  to  have  preferred  this  ode  to  all  that  were 
written  on  the  same  occasion.  This,  as  Dr.  Kippis  remarks, 
might  be  a  tribute  of  flattery,  which  that  great  poet  had  little 
scruple  in  paying  to  distinguished  rank;  or  it  might  be  one  of 
the  best  of  the  elegies  occasioned  by  the  queen's  decease,  with- 
out its  being  entitled  to  any  very  high  applause.  His  grace  had 
merit  enough  to  recommend  him,  without  its  being  necessary, 
on  account  of  his  writing  a  few  copies  of  easy  verses,  to  dub 
him  with  the  adventitious  title  of  an  excellent  poet. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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Her  the  united  land  obey'd, 

No  more  to  jealousie  inclined, 
Nor  fearing  pow'r  with  so  much  vertue  join'd. 
She  knew  her  task,  and  nicely  understood 

To  what  intention  kings  are  made  ; 
Not  for  their  own,  but  for  their  people's  good. 
Twas  that  prevailing  argument  alone 
Determin'd  her  to  fill  the  vacant  throne : 
And  yet  with  sadness  she  beheld 

A  crown  devolving  on  her  head, 

By  the  excesses  of  a  prince  misled ; 
When  by  her  royal  birth  compell'd, 
To  what  her  God  and  what  her  country  claimed; 
Though  by  a  servile  faction  blam'd, 
How  grateful  were  the  tears  she  shed ! 

u  When  waiting  only  for  a  wind, 
Against  our  isle  the  power  of  France  was  arm'd ; 

Her  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shin'd, 
The  winds  themselves  were  by  her  influence  charm'd, 
T  was  her  authority  and  care  supply'd 
The  safety  which  our  want  of  troops  deny'd. 
Secure  and  undisturb'd  the  scene 
Of  Albion  seem'd,  and  like  her  eyes  serene : 
Vain  was  th'  invader's  force,  revenge,  and  pride, 
Maria  reign'd,  and  Heaven  was  on  our  side  ! 
The  scepter,  by  herself  unsought. 
Gave  double  proofs  of  her  heroick  mind ; 
With  skill  she  sway'd  it,  and  with  ease  resign'cL 

So  the  dictator,  from  retirement  brought, 
RepelTd  the  danger  that  did  Rome  alarm, 
And  then  returned  contented  to  his  farm."] 
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HENRY  HYDE, 
SECOND  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

[Eldest  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  to 
whose  earldom  he  succeeded  in  1674,  when  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  <cbamberlain  to  the  queen.  On 
the  accession  of  James  the  second  in  1685  he  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  and  in  the  same  year  was  con- 
stituted lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from  which  king- 
dom most  of  his  official  letters  were  written.  In 
1687  he  was  recalled  from  his  government  to  make 
room  for  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  removed  soon  after  from 
his  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  that  lord  Arundel  of  War- 
dour  might  succeed  him.  Lord  Clarendon's  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  Protestant  religion  is  conceived  to 
have  been  the  principal  reason  of  his  removal.  Hav- 
ing refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king 
William,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  pri- 
vate manner  in  the  country,  and  died  on  the  22d  of 
October  1709%  aged  seventy. 

Lord  Orford  pointed  out  by  this  lord  what  he  did 
not  think  of  consequence  enough  to  form  a  separate 
article, 

'  "  Some  Account  of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  Feb.  1683;" 
which  was  continued  and  printed  with  the  History 


*  Preface  to  his  State  Letters,  &c.  p.  x. 
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and  Antiquities  of  that  Church,  by  Samuel  Gale, 
gent.  1 7 17. 

But  in  the  ye^r  1763  were  published  in  two  vols. 
4to. 

"  The  State  Letters  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  during  the  Reign  of  King 
James  the  Second  ;  with  his  Lordship's  Diary'  for  the 
Years  1687,  *688,  1689,  and  1690;  from  the  Ori- 
ginals in  the  Possession  of  Richard  Powney,  Esq." 

And  in  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curfosa4,  the  follow- 
ing productions  appeared : 

«  Matter  of  Fact ;  by  the  E.  of  CI ." 

I.  Concerning  the  king's  dispensing  power. 

3.  Concerning  the  act  imposing  the  test,  1678 :  in 
answer  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford's  (Dr.  Samuel  Parker) 
reasons  for  abrogating  the  test,  &c. 

Two  articles  from  his  lordship's  Diary  may  afford 
the  more  interesting  extracts.  The  former  relates  to 
his  public  recal  from  Ireland :  the  latter,  to  a  domestic 
concern  which  touched  him  still  more  nearly ;  and 
exhibits  the  natural  result  of  parental  affection. 


s  This  Diary,  says  the  editor,  presents  us  with  a  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived.  We  nay 
learn  from  it,  that  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
man  of  the  first  quality  made  it  his  constant  practice  to  go  to 
churchy  and  could  spend  the  day  in  society  with  hit  family 
and  friends,  without  shaking  his  arm  at  a  gaming-table,  asso- 
ciating with  jockies  at  Newmarket,  or  murdering  time  by  a 
constant  round  of  giddy  dissipation,  if  not  of  criminal  iaduV 
gence.    Preface,  p.  xxviii. 

4  Vol.  i.  p.  309-13.  Printed  from  a  transcript  by 
Sancroft* 
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u  Jan.  89  1687,  Saturday.  In  the  morning  came 
in  two  packets  from  England  of  the  30th  past  and  1st 
instant.  I  received  a  letter  of  the  last  date  from  my 
lord  president5,  acquainting  me  with  the  king's  plea- 
sure, that  I  was  to  leave  the  government.  Whether 
I  have  been  well  used  by  my  lord  president  in  this  af- 
fair; or  whether,  in  truth,  I  have  been  well  used  by 
him  in  the  whole  time  of  my  being  here,  I  leave  all 
men  to  judge  who  shall  read  my  letters  to  him,  or  his 
to  me  :  all  which  shall  (God  willing)  be  carefully  pre- 
served. It  will  by  them  appear,  that  he  scarce  gave 
any  other  answers  to  my  letters  than  the  bare  acknow- 
ledgment of  them ;  and  though  I  gave  him,  almost 
weekly,  large  accounts  of  all  transactions;  yet  he  never* 
in  any  of  his  letters,  so  much  as  told  me  the  king  was 
pleased  or  displeased  with  what  I  had  done.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  known  the  king 
approved  of  thy  proceedings;  but  the  next  best  was  to 
find  that  he  did  not  blame  them.  I  am  not  now  sur- 
prised at  my  being  recalled ;  having  had  so  certain  in- 
formations, though  not  from  the  secretary  of  state,  of 
my  lord  Tyrconnel's  being  to  come  to  the  government* 
and  it  being  owned  by  all  his  relations  here.  I  did 
expect  it  t  but,  I  confess,  the  manner  of  my  being 
recalled  j  to  remove  out  of  such  a  station  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  at  a  week's  warning,  looks  like  a 
mark  of  the  king's  displeasure,  which  will  ever  be  a 
mortification  to  me  to  lie  under.  But  when  I  con- 
sider that  I  can  thank  God  I  have  done  nothing  to 

*  Lord  Sunderland. 
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deserve  it ;  and  thai  I  cannot  be  charged  to  have  done 
any  thing  since  my  being  in  this  government  which  I 
cannot  very  well  justify  5  my  mind  will  be  at  ease*  I 
can  be  guilty  of  no  fault  but  I  must  know  it  myself; 
and  I  bless  God  my  heart  does  not  reproach  me  with 
the  least  failure  of  duty  to  the  king,  8cc." 

"  July  10,  1688,  Tuesday.  When  I  came  home 
from  prayers  in  the  morning,  my  wife  told  me  my 
son  was  gone  away  with  Mrs.  O'Bryan,  my  lady  Ka- 
therine's  daughter,  which  struck  me  to  the  heart ! 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  it  troubles  me.  I 
had  been  in  treaty  this  last  year  with  my  lady  Katbe- 
rine  and  sir  Joseph  Williamson  for  this  young  lady, 
at  my  son's  desire ;  for  I  bad  no  kind  of  acquaintance 
with  them :  but  finding  she  had  no  portion,  without 
which  I  can  make  no  settlements,  and  that  her  estate 
does  not  come  to  her  part  till  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
debts  are  paid,  which  are  still  near  ^14,000,  I  broke 
very  fairly  off.  It  is  the  most  inconvenient  match 
that  could  have  been  for  me  :  a  young  woman  oddly 
bred,  no  manner  of  advantage,  and  an  unavoidable 
charge.  Besides,  it  is  a  base  thing,  and  unbecoming 
a  man  of  honour,  to  steal  a  child  from  a  parent ;  and 
what  no  man  would  willingly  have  to  be  his  own  case. 
1  thank  God  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  O  Lord  1  make  me 
able  to  bear  this  irrecoverable  blow.  Good  God  I 
that  my  poor  family  should  be  brought  into  utter  mi- 
sery by  him  who  was  the  only  hopes  of  raising  it.  O 
Lord !  my  heart  is  even  broke !  my  brother  *,  whose 

*  Qtt.  Laurence,  earl  of  Rochester  ? 
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kindness  is  never  wanting,  quickly  came  to  me :  but 
I  told  him  I  would  not  see  my  son*  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  match*  He  then  went  to  my  lady  Kathe- 
rine, who  was  full  of  indignation ;  as  I  confess  she 
had  reason  to  be.  It  seems  they  were  married  at  Tot- 
tcridge,  &c. 

"July  ii9   Wednesday.     Reflecting  with  myself 
that  this  young  man,  who  I  doubted  had  made  him- 
iclf  unhappy,  was  my  son  and  only  child ;  that  I  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  market,  and  not  add  misery 
to  misery ;  I  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  my  wife 
and  my  brother,  and  went  to  see  my  son  and  his  wife. 
I  dined  with  them,  and  took  them  home  to  my  house 
in  the  evening.     I  endeavoured  to  wait  on  my  lady 
Katherine,  but  she  was  not,  or  would  not,  be  at  home. 
"  July  12,  Thursday.    In  the  afternoon  1  was  with 
my  lady  Katherine,  and  found  sir  Joseph  with  her.     I 
made  my -compliments  as  well  as  she  would  give  me 
leave ;  but  she  would  not  bear  me  say  any  thing  with 
patience  (which  I  confess  I  could  not  blame  her  for), 
and  so  I  came  away.     I  desired  sir  Joseph  to  do  good 
offices,  and  persuade  my  lady  to  see  her  daughter : 
but  he  said  (with  a  wonderful  stiffness)  that  he  was  the 
unfittest  man  in  the  world  to  interpose  between  my 
lady  and  her  daughter.     I  said  I  thought  quite  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  the  fittest ;  and  so  we  parted. 

"  July  17,  Tuesday.  My  lady  Katherine  and  sir 
Joseph  came  to  town.  I  went  to  see  them :  they 
were  pretty  well  pacified.  In  the  evening  sir  Joseph 
visited  my  daughter,  and  said  her  mother  would 
quickly  see  her. 
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July  1 8,  Wednesday.  Sir  Joseph  came  to  my 
daughter,  and  carried  her  to  her  mother :  so  God  be 
thanked,  that  breach  is  made  up.  He  afterwards  vi- 
sited my  wife  and  me :  and  in  the  evening  we  wept 
to  my  lady  Katherine."] 
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LORD  HAVERSHAM. 

This  lord,  whom  Burnet  often  mentions  cur- 
sorily, but  without  thinking  him  of  consequence 
enough  to  draw  his  character,  is  little  known. 
Being  of  a  republican  family,  which  recom- 
mended him,  says  the  author  of  his  life  %  to 
the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the  patron  of  the  Dis- 
senters, he  married  the  daughter  of  that  earl, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  good  graces  of 
Charles  the  second.  The  king  made  him  a  ba- 
ronet3, and  offered  him  the  treasurership  of  the 

•  Memoirs  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Lord  Harersham, 
Ac  171 1 ;  in  a  small  pamphlet. 

*  [Browne  Willis,  in  a  MS.  which  Mr.  Cole  had  seen,  called 
lord  Habersham  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  whose  father, 
raising  himself  by  merchandise,  enabled  the  son  to  purchase  a 
baronetage.  Macky,  in  his  Memoirs,  describes  him  as  a  short 
red-faced  roan,  very  eloquent,  but  very  passionate  and  fiery ;  a 
Dissenter  by  principle,  and  always  turbulent.  Dunton  com- 
mends his  penetration  and  deep  knowledge  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  adds,  "  He  is  a  patriot  of  a  publick  and  discerning 
spirit,  and  asserts  the  rights  of  the  church  of  England,  without 
persecuting  the  Dissenters:  he  has  about  him  all  the  tenderness 
of  good  nature,  as  well  as  all  the  softness  of  friendship :  he 
carries  himself  with  wonderful  conduct  and  loyalty,  and  has  a 
quick  and  generous  sense  of  the  miseries  of  mankind/'  See 
Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  499. J 
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chambers,  which  he  declined;  his  principles 
being  as  yet  of  a  more  stubborn  temper  than 
those  of  his  father-in-law.  The  young  baronet 
was  active  against  the  measures  of  the  court 
during  the  Popish  reigns,  and  joined  the  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  baronet 
and  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  4  offended  the 
tory  house  of  commons,  who  impeached  the 
whig  lords  in  1701;  and  the  tory  administra- 
tion were  eager  to  remove  him.  However, 
being  disgusted,  as  his  biographer  says 5,  at  the 
promotion  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  "  he  took 
all  opportunities  of  opposing  almost  every  thing 
that  was  advanced  by  the  court,  and  Jinding  no 
notice  taken  of  him  by  tlie  court,  he  went  on  with 
his  resentment ,  and  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
occasional  conformity  bill,  which  at  that  time 
was  voted  for  by  all  who  had  places  of  trust/* 
From  this  time  his  lordship  seems  entirely  to 
have  abandoned  his  first  principles,  and  to  have 
given  himself  up  to  the  high  church  party, 
though  he  continued  to  go  sometimes  to  meet- 
ings. His  historian  ascribes  this  change  to  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Whigs ;  but  after  so 
candid  a  confession  as  he  had  made  above  of  his 
lordship's  disgusts,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 

4  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  »  Page  3.  ' 
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think  that  the  measures  of  the  Whigs  were  not 
the  sole  stumbling-block.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
1705  we  find6  lord  Haversham  opening  the 
debate  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and, 
in  the  year  1 707  7,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  that 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty.  In 
1708,  "  My  lord  Haversham,  a  great  speech- 
maker  and  publisher  of  his  speeches  *,"  says'  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  "  and  who  was  be- 
come the  mouth  of  the  party  for  any  extraordi- 
nary alarm,  was  sent  privately  by  the  Tories  to 
the  queen  to  acquaint  her  with  the  discovery 
they  pretended  to  have  made,  of  a  terrible  de- 
sign formed  by  the  Whigs,  to  bring  over  one  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  force  this  upon 
her  whether  she  would  or  not."  Unluckily  this 
very  lord  "  had  been  the  man,  who  had  moved 
for  the  princess  Sophia's  coming  over  as  a  thing 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion9." 

The  list  of  his  lordship's  performances  is  as 
follows : 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

7  lb.  p.  491* 

•  Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  165. 

•  [Mr.  Courtier  observes,  that  the  queen's  letter  containing 
her  account  of  an  interview  with  lord  Haversham,  is  particu- 
larly valuable;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  book,  entitled,  Conduct 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  &c] 
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"  Observations  upon  several  Occurrences 
from  the  Beginning  of  her  Majesty's  Reign  (to 
the  Day  of  his  Death)  by  way  of  Memoranda." 

It  contains  only  three  pages,  tending  to  pal- 
liate his  change  of  principles,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship is  not  quite  so  ingenuous  as  his  biogra- 
pher a. 

"  A  Vindication  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey, 
from  being  the  Author  of  the  Memoirs  under 
his  Name." 

It  is  contained  in  a  dedication  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  and  in  a  preface  to  the  earl  of 
Anglesey's  State  of  the  Government  and  King- 
dom, &c.3. 

"  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  occasional 
Conformity,"  17034. 

"  Another  Speech,  Nov.  20,  1704 5." 

"  Speech  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,** 
1705  6. 

«  A  Vindication  of  that  Speech7."  1705. 

"  Speech  against  the  Bill  for  recruiting  her 
Majesty's  Land  Forces 8." 

*  Printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  ai. 
•1  See  before  in  the  article  of  Anglesey,  vol.  iiL 
4  Vide  Memoirs  of  his  Life. 
•'  Ibid. 
4  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.  p.  jo. 

8  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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a  Several  other  Speeches  9." 

€€  Account  of  the  Proceedings  relating  to  the 
Charge  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  John, 
Lord  Haversham :" 
most  probably  written  by  himself*. 


[By  the  liberal  kindness  of  Mr.  Courtier3,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  biographical  sketch 
of  this  nobleman.  John,  son  of  Maurice  Thompson, 
having  created  to  himself  some  interest  at  court,  by 
his  marriage  with  lord  Anglesey's  daughter,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  by  Charles  the 
second,  in  1673.  About  the  same  time  he  was  of- 
fered the  trea^urership  of  the  king's  chamber,  which 
he  declined,  from  his  aversion  to  those  who  directed 
the  affairs  of  government.  In  the  first  parliament 
summoned  by  James  the  second,  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Gatton.  The  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  that  period  were  well  adapted  for  that  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  which  by  superficial  or  prejudiced 
persons  is  commonly  supposed  to  denote  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  patriotism.  A  popish  prince  and  a 
protesting  people  afforded  never- failing  subjects  for  the 
exercise  of  political  oratory.  Sir  John  Thompson 
therefore  became  an  invariable  opponent  to  the  court, 

»  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  5. 
*  Somen's  Tracts,  ad  collect,  vol.  iv.  p.  384. 
s  The  very  ingenious  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Solitude, 
and  other  justly-esteemed  poetical  compositions. 
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and  was  among  the  foremost  to  hail  the  arrival  of 
William  the  third  in  England.  Having  signalized 
himself  by  a  parliamentary  career,  which  had  secured 
the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign,  be  was  created  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Haversham  in  1696,  and 
the  post  of  second  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1699.  During  the  year  1701 
he  was  particularly  employed  in  a  defence  of  his  friend 
lord  Somers,  which  rendered  him  very  offensive  to  the 
lower  house  of  parliament.  He  was  shortly  after  di- 
vested of  his  late  appointment,  and  apparently  dis- 
gusted by  this  procedure,  he  embodied  himself  with 
the  Tories,  and  relinquished  the  Whigs,  by  whom  he 
had  first  been  flattered,  and  then  displaced.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  1st  of  November  1710. 

Considered  as  a  politician,  says  Mr.  Courtier,  lord 
Haversham  will  not  be  found  to  have  possessed  a 
greater  portion  of  rectitude  and  consistency  than  has 
usually  characterized  the  actions  of  public  men.  He 
seldom  lost  sight  of  his  interests  individually,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  scrupulous  in 
the  means  by  which  he  designed  to  establish  himself. 
Unquestionably  a  person  of  good  natural  abilities,  which 
he  assiduously  cultivated  and  improved,  he  became 
what  in  this  age  would  be  termed  an  eminent  senator; 
for  he  had  something  to  say  on  every  question,  and 
always  urged  bis  sentiments  with  freedom,  plausibility, 
and  energy.  On  popular  occasions,  he  was  peculiarly 
successful;  being  of  an  opinion,  which  he  boldly 
avowed,  "  that  the  best  way  to  preserve  liberty  of 
speech  in  parliament,  was  to  make  use  of  it/1 
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Mr.  Reed  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  addi- 
tions to  lord  Orfbrd's  list  of  publications  by  this  peer  : 

"  A  Speech  against  uniting  with  the  Scots  in  one 
Kingdom.  Feb.  15,  1706-7." 

"  A  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  19, 
1707." 

"  A  Speech  on  the  late  intended  Invasion  of  Scot- 
land, January  12,  1 708-9/ ' 

"  An  Account  of  the  late  Scotch  Invasion,  as  it 
was  opened  by  my  lord  Haversham  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Fryday  the  25  Feb.  1 708-9:  with  some 
Observations  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  true  Copies  of  authentick  Papers."  1709, 
4to. 

"  A  Speech  on  the  first  Article  of  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
Impeachment/'  17 10,  fol. 

.    The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
house  of  peers,  on  November  23,  1704: 
"  My  lords, 

"  The  navy  of  England  is  its  glory  and  its  guard ; 
'tis  that  which  should  protect  our  trade  and  secure  our 
coasts.  Your  lordships  were  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
you  recommended  these  two  heads  to  her  majesty 
(queen  Anne)  in  two  addresses  last  session,  full  of 
respect,  and  yet  very  pressing.  But  we  have  been  so 
far  from  receiving  the  fruits  we  expected  from  your 
lordships'  care,  that  whoever  will  but  take  a  view  of 
what  was  done  last  summer,  will  see  our  coasts  left 
naked,  and  our  trade  exposed ;  St.  Paul  riding  in  the 
Channel,  and  our  merchants  so  far  from  being  pro- 
tected, that  even  our  men  of  war  themselves  are  taken 
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in  our  soundings*  And  what  sharpens  our  misfor- 
tunes is,  to  see  our  enemies  making  use  of  our  ships 
against  us,  and  to  be  provided  with  their  very  naval 
stores  from  us,  as  the  count  de  Tholouse's  squadron 
was,  if  an  eye-witness  thereof,  now  at  the  door,  may 
be  believed. 

"  Let  our  victories  be  what  they  will  a-shorc*, 
while  France  is  thus  powerful  at  sea,  and  more  so 
daily,  not  only  by  bis  new  additions,  but  by  our  too 
easie  concessions,  as  were  those  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's-bay  ;  while  our  trade  is 
thus  neglected,  and  your  lordships'  faithful  and  provi- 
dent advice  baffled  by  the  dark  counsels  of  no  body 
knows  who;  England,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be 
safe. 

"  Another  thing  that  I  shall  take  notice  of  is,  the 
present  state  of  the  coin;  and  I  dare  venture  to  say, 
that  if  such  vast  exportations  be  much  longer  conti- 
nued and  allowed,  we  shall  have  very  little  left  at 
home.  France  may  be  beaten,  but  England  must  be 
beggar'd.  I  know  we  are  not  so  sensible  of  this,  be- 
cause there  is  a  paper  money  now  current :  but  should 
there  ever  happen  to  be  a  stop  there,  I  pray  God  pre- 
serve us  from  sinking  all  at  once !"] 

*  Alluding  to  the  recent  victory  obtained  over  the  French 
and  Bavarians  at  Hockstet,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of 
prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
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.D&alom  and  Achitophel,  part  i. 
iJrydcn  inscribed  his  Pindaric  para- 
19. 
Peerage,  p.  143. 
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Dunton,  bis  contemporary,  says  be  was  set  in  the 
conspicuous  place  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on 
purpose  to  guide  the  people  into  tbe  path  of  love  and 
obedience  to  their  God  and  king.  "  He  is  a  person," 
he  adds,  "  of  extraordinary  sense  and  very  close  think- 
ing, a  refined  politician,  and  was  ever  a  firm  adherer 
to  the  royal  line :  but  his  zeal  for  the  church  is  the 
most  remarkable  quality  in  him,  and  so  perfumes  the 
actions  of  his  whole  life,  that  it  makes  him  whatever 
is  brave,  generous,  merciful,  just,  and  good4,  &c." 
Macky  describes  him  as  "  one  who  had  all  the  im- 
provement of  education  and  experience,  with  a  good 
capacity ;"  and  says  he  was,  when  very  young,  em- 
ployed by  Charles  the  second  in  foreign  negotiations. 
He  opposed  king  William's  coming  to  the  throne,  and 
generally  thwarted  the  measures  of  that  court,  till  the 
king,  to  gain  him  and  his  party,  made  him  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  when  he  was  thrown  out  of 
office,  gave  him  a  very  considerable  pension  during 
bis  reign.  "  He  is  easily  wound  up  to  a  passion," 
observes  the  same  writer,  "  which  is  the  reason  why 
he  often  loses  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  house  of 
peers  :  and  the  opposite  party  know  so  well  how  to 
attack  him,  as  to  make  his  great  stock  of  knowledge 
fail  him.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  England  for  interest,  especially  the  church 
party,  and  is  very  zealous  for  his  friends5/9  Burnet, 
a  more  accredited  judge,  speaks  of  lord  Rochester  as  a 
man  of  great  parts  and  incorrupt  practices,  though 

4  Jdea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  425. 

*  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  p.  31. 
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of  austere  manners.  Before  he  rose  to  high  posts,  he 
was  thought  the  smoothest  man  in  the  court;  and 
during  all  the  dispute  concerning  his  father,  managed 
so  dexterously,  that  no  resentments  were  excited  against 
him  6. 

His  lordship  merits  honourable  notice  in  the  present 
work,  as  the  conceived  author  of  a  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  noble  father's  History,  which  abounds 
with  dignified  sentiment  and  filial  reverence.  It  is  in- 
justice to  transcribe  so  small  a  portion  of  it  as  can 
only  here  be  admitted : 

"  Many  perhaps  may  not  unreasonably  believe,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  then  duke  of  York 7  with  the 
daughter  of  this  author,  might  have  been  one  great 
occasion,  if  not  the  foundation  of  his  fall :  and  though 
it  be  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  very  unequal  allyance 
was  brought  to  pass  entirely  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  this  author,  but  so  much  the  contrary,  that 
when  the  king  at  that  time  made  him  more  than  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  his  grace  to  him,  with  assurances 
that  this  accident  should  not  lessen  the  esteem  and  fa- 
vour his  majesty  had  for  him :  yet  his  own  good 
judgment  made  him  immediately  sensible,  and  de- 
clare it  too,  to  those  he  was  intimate  with,  that  this 
must  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  the  diminution  of 
his  credit. 

"  The  continual  dropping  of  water  does  not  more 
infallibly  make  an  hollow  in  a  stone,  than  the  perpetual 

*  History  of  Charles  II.  vol.  i  p.  362. 
1  Afterwards  James  II.  married  Anne  Hyde,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter cf  lord  Clarendon.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 
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whispers  of  ill  men  must  make  impression  in  the  heart 
of  any  prince  that  will  always  lie  open  to  hear  them : 
nor  can  any  man's  mind  be  sufficiently  guarded  from 
the  influence  of  continued  calumny  and  back-biting. 
"  When  the  duke  of  York  had  made  this  marriage, 
it  was  not  unnatural  to  those  ill-minded  men  to  sug- 
gest, that  for  the  time  to  come  that  minister  would  be 
contriving  advantages  for  the  good  of  his  own  poste- 
rity, to  the  prejudice  of  his  sovereign  and  master. 
What  their  wickedness  possibly  would  have  allowed 
them  to  practice,  was  ground  enough  to  them  for  an 
accusation  of  his  innocency.  It  was  true  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  become  the  chancellor's  son-in-law, 
and  therefore  they  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  said, 
that  to  satisfy  his  ambition  he  would  forfeit  his  inte- 
grity, which  God  knows  was  not  true.  Thus  what 
Tacitus  observes  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  of  Granius 
Marcellus,  who  was  informed  against  to  have  spoken 
ill  words  of  that  emperour,  was  here  in  some  sort  ve- 
rified on  our  author :  c  Inevitabile  crimen,  nam  quia 
'  vera  erant,  etiam  dicta  credebantur'."] 


Thomas  Osboiojk. 
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THOMAS  OSBORNE, 
EARL  OF  DANBY, 

AND 

DUKE  OF  LEEDS. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of 
this  lord.  He  appears  in  every  page  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second.  Burnet  treats 
him  severely9;  the  Peerage  vindicates  him  by  a 
dedication  of  Dryden,  which  one  must  allow  is 
authority  to  such  a  book ;  for  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  flattery  of 'a  genealogist,  but  that  of  a 
dedicator.  If  the  earl  of  Danby  was  far  infe- 
rior in  integrity  to  Clarendon  and  Southampton, 
he  was  as  much  superior  to  Shaftesbury  and 
Lauderdale.  Leeds  was  one  of  those  secondary 
characters,  who,  having  been  first  minister, 
submitted  afterwards  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in 
an  administration 3. 

His  grace  published, 

"  Memoirs  relating  ta  the  Impeachment  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Danby  (now  Duke  of  Leeds), 
in  the  Year  167  8;   wherein   some  Affairs  of 

»  VoLi.  p. 351. 

1  [Dunton,  the  bookseller,  gave  him  the  character  of  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  true  son  of  the  church:  liberal  to  the  poor, 
and  courteous  to  all;  neither  were  his  graces  and  virtues  ble- 
mished by  vanity  or  affectation.    Life  and  Errors,  p.  423 .] 
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those  Times  are  represented  in  a  juster  Light 
than  has  hitherto  appeared ;  with  an  Appendix/9 
Lond.  1710. 

"  The  Earl  of  Danby's  Letters  in  the  Years 
1676,  77,  and  78;  with  particular  Remarks 
upon  some  of  them."  1710. 


[Mr.  Gyll  has  pointed  out, 

"  The  Answer  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Danby  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled  An  Examination 
of  the  impartial  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Earl  of 
Danby."  1680,  fol. 

"  The  Thoughts  of  a  private  Person  about  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  Gentleman's  Undertaking  at  York,  Nov. 
1688." 

Printed  in  the  year  1689;  and  reported  to  be  the  earl 
of  Danby's  production  4. 

Thomas  Osborne,  first  duke  of  Leeds,  was  great- 
grandson  to  Edward  Osborne,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth  was  put  apprentice  to  sir  William 
Hewet,  a  merchant  of  considerable  eminence,  then 
residing  on  London  bridge.  It  happened  that  his 
master's  only  daughter  fell  from  the  arms  of  her  maid 
into  the  Thames,  and  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  heroism  of  young  Osborne, 
who  plunged  into  the  river  and  brought  her  safe  to 
shore.  As  a  recompense  for  this  act  of  magnanimity,, 
sir  William  bestowed  on  the  courageous  youth  hi* 

«  See  Echard's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  910. 
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daughter  and  his  fortune ;  which  procured  him  the 
civic  honours  of  sheriff  in  1575,  and  lord  mayor  in 
1582 ;  when  he  was  knighted  at  Westminster.  He 
served  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  London  in  1585, 
and  died  in  1591 6.  This  anecdote,  though  irregular 
in  point  of  time,  can  hardly  be  thought  irrelevant  to 
the  present  publication;  since  it  forms  the  basis  of  a 
column  to  what  Mr.  Burke  has  happily  termed  "  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society  7." 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  from  adhering  to  the  royal 
interest,  and  co-operating  with  others  to  restore 
Charles  the  second,  was  by  that  king  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy  1671,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England 
1673,  baron  of  Kiveton  and  viscount  Latimer  1673, 
viscount  Dumblain  and  earl  of  Danby  1674,  and  a 
knight  of  the  garter  1677.  On  the  accession  of  king 
William  the  third  he  was  constituted  president  of  the 
council,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  We3t-riding  of 
Yorkshire.  In  1689  he  was  advanced  to  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Carmarthen;  and  in  1694  was  created 
duke  of  Leeds.  In  1695  he  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons  for  receiving  money  for  promoting 
the  charters  of  the  East  India  Company8;  but  the  par- 

1  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  a  35. 

7  The  argument  of  nobility,  said  Harvey,  is  a  gallant  and 
plausible  argument ;  but  what  common-place  so  honourable  at 
the  common-place  of  virtue?  Can  any  thing  be  obscure  where 
desert  is  famous;  or  any  thing  famous  where  desert  is  obscure? 
Foure  Letters,  Sec.  159a. 

9  An  8vo.  volume  relating  to  this  impeachment,  was  printed 
in  1 7 10,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, &c. 
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bumble  service,  and  bee  pleased  to  present  both 
ours  to  my  lord  and  lady,  and  if  you  will  promote 
this  designe  of  ours  upon  yourselfe,  you  will  for  ever 
oblige 

"  Deare  cousin, 

"  Your  most  faithfull  humble  servant, 

"  T.  Osborne." 

€t  London,  $th  December,  1668."] 
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ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
THIRD  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY, 

Grandson  of  the  chancellor,  and  a  man  whose 
morals  were  as  amiable  as  the  life  of  the  former 
was  hateful.  The  first  was  an  author  only  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  factions  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ;  the  writings  of  the  latter  breathe 
the  virtues  of  his  mind,  for  which  they  are 
much  more  estimable  than  for  their  style  and 
manner.  He  delivers  his  doctrines  in  ecstatic 
diction,  like  one  of  the  Magi  inculcating  philo- 
sophic visions  to  an  eastern  auditory  ! 

His  principal  works  are  published  in  three 
volumes,  well  known  by  thetitle  of 

"  Characteristicks  of  Men,  Manners,  Opi- 
nions, Times*." 

We  have  besides  a  small  collection  of  his 

"  Letters  to  Robert  Moles  worth,  Esq.  (the 
first  Lord  Viscount  of  that  Name),  with  a  large 
Introduction 3," 

•  [These  were  published  in  1 71 1,  1713,  17*7*  1731,  1737, 
17499  &c-  *  aQd  Baskerrille  printed  a  beautiful  edition  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1 7  73.] 

'  [By  Toland  the  editor,  who  first  surreptitiously  put 
forth  his  lordship's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.    This  volume 
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giving  an  account  of  the  earl's  public  principles, 
which  were  just  what  became  an  Englishman 
and  a  philosopher4.  One  anecdote,  not  men- 
tioned there,  but  an  instance  of  his  modest  in- 
genuity, ought  to  be  recorded.  Attempting  to 
speak  on  the  bill  for  granting  counsel  to  pri- 
soners in  cases  of  high  treason,  he  was  con- 
founded, and  for  some  time  could  not  proceed; 
but  recovering  himself,  he  said,  "  What  now 
happened  to  him,  would  serve  to  fortify  the  ar- 
guments for  the  bill — if  he,  innocent  and  plead- 
ing for  others,  was  daunted  at  the  augustness 
of  such  an  assembly,  what  must  a  man  be  who 
should  plead  before  them  for  his  life  ?" 
"  A  Letter  concerning  Design  V 
"  Advice  to  a  young  Clergyman  V 
"  Preface" 

was  printed  in  17219  and  sold  by  J.  Peele,  in  whose  hands  the 
original  letters  were  left  for  three  months  to  satisfy  the  curious 
of  their  authenticity.  Ten  of  his  letters  were  published  in 
1 7 16,  under  the  title  of  "  Several  Letters  written  by  a  noble 
Lotd  to  a  young  Man  at  the  University."  This  young  man 
was  Michael  Ainsworth,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  where 
lord  Shaftesbury  lived,  at  whose  expense  he  was  educated  and 
maintained  at  Oxford.    Biog.  Brit,  ut  sup.] 

4  [Dr.  Kippis  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  Toland's  In- 
troduction was  chiefly  founded  on  conjecture,  whence  many 
things  in  it  are  absolutely  false.] 

»  Printed  in  Bickerston's  Collection,  p.  75. 

*  See  note  >  sup. 
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to  Dr.  Whichcot's  Select  Discourses,  which  his 
lordship  published.  8vo.   1698. 


(This  distinguished  nobleman  was  the  son 7  of  An- 
thony, second  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  Dryden  has 
treated  with  so  much  contumely  in  his  well-known 
satire.  He  was  born  in  1671,  in  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  who  took  such  care  of  his  education,  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven  he  is  said  to  have  read  both  Latin 
and  Greek  with  ease.  He  was  placed  at  Winchester 
school  in  1683,  where  he  continued  till  1686,  when 
he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  and  France.  About  five 
years  after  his  return  he  was  elected  a  burgess  for 
Poole,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  spirit 
for  liberty  which  he  maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life; 
but  the  fatigue  of  a  regular  attendance  on  parliamen- 
tary business  impaired  his  health,  and  induced  him 
to  visit  Holland,  where  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  the  society  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  ingenious 
men.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  became  by 
the  demise  of  his  father  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  did* 
not  attend  the  house  of  lords  during  the  first  session 
after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  peerage :  nor  did  he  ap- 
pear there  till  his  friend  lord  Somers  sent  a  messenger 

7  Hit  lordtihip's  brother,  Maurice  Ashley  Cooper,  translated 
Xenophon's  Cyropacdia,  or  the  Institutions  of  Cyrus,  to  which 
be  prefixed  a  philosophical  dedication.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1728,  soon  after  his  decease,  and  passed  to  a  third  edition  in 
1 7 70.    New  Biog.  Diet,  vol.  iv.  p.  245. 
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to  acquaint  him  with  the  pending  partition-treaty  in 
Feb.  1 701.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  be  re- 
tired to  his  favourite  course  of  study,  and  in  1703 
made  a  second  journey  to  Holland,  but  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  following  year.     In  1 708  he  published  his 

((  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm/' 

In  Jan.  1709  appeared  his 

"  Moralists,  a  philosophical  Rhapsody  ;" 
and  in  May  following  his 

"  Scnsus  Communis ;  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 
Wit  and  Humour." 

In  1710  his 

ts  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author," 
was  printed  :  and  in  the  following  year,  finding  his 
health  still  decline,  he  was  advised  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  He  set  out  therefore  for  Italy 
in  July  171 1,  but  found  that  change  of  place  produced 
no  salutary  change  on  his  infirm  constitution ;  for 
after  having  resided  at  Naples  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
he  departed  this  life  in  Feb.  1713.     His 

"  Notion  of  the  Tablature  or  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules," 
with  the 

"  Letter  concerning  Design," 
were  finished  during  his  last  residence  abroad,  and 
added  to  that  edition  of  the 

"  Characteristicks" 
which  appeared  in  1732  8. 

•  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p.  2709  where  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
a  scheme,  not  long  before  bis  death,  of  writing  a  Discourse  on 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  tbe  other  Arts  of  Design. 
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Few  writings  have  attracted  more  attention,  or 
excited  more  discussion,  than  the  works  of  this 
noble  author ;  who  has  been  applauded  and  condemned 
with  equal  extravagance.  His  fate,  therefore,  may 
furnish  some  useful  reflection  to  those  who  build  their 
expectations  on  literary  fame.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  stood  in  high  repute  as  a  polite  writer,  and  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  standard  of  elegant  composi- 
tion :  his  imitators  as  well  as  admirers  were  numerous, 
and  he  was  esteemed  the  head  of  the  school  of  senti- 
mental philosophy.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  as 
much  depreciated  as  he  was  before  extolled,  and  in 
both  cases  the  matter  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme *. 
Every  page  of  lord  Shaftesbury's  productions  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  civil,  social, 
and  theistic  system  :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losophy seems  to  have  been  the  inculcating  of  these 
two  principles,  viz.  that  there  is  a  Providence  which 
administers  and  consults  for  the  whole,  to  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  general  evil  and  disorder ;  and  that 
man  is  made  by  that  Providence  a  political  or  social 
animal,  whose  constitution  can  only  find  its  true  and 
natural  end  in  the  pursuit  and  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  social  virtues.  His  real  system  and  opinions  have 
partly  been  overlooked  or  treated  as  a  visionary  scheme 
of  his  own  inventing  to  idolize  moral  virtue;  though 
they  may  be  proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  concurring  sentiments  of  the  best  writers 
among  the  ancients  \  The  sentiments  of  lord  Shaftes- 

9  Biog.  Brit,  ut  sup*  *  Ibid. 
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bury  have  met  with  strong  reprehension  from  Balgny, 
Leland,  Jortin,  Watts,  Warburton,  and  others,  and 
his  style  has  been  judiciously  objected  to  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, Dr.  Blair,  and  lord  Orford  ;  but  the  most  serious 
blemish  on  his  fame  as  an  author  was  his  scepticism 
respecting  Christianity.  As  his  lordship's  philoso- 
phical writings  are  very  generally  known,  the  follow- 
ing epistolary  specimen  is  taken  from  his  fifth  letter  to 
Mr.  Molesworth,  relating  chiefly  to  the  lords  Somen 
and  Wharton,  two  of  his  literary  associates  in  the 
present  Catalogue. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  came  hither  from  Surrey  but  yesterday,  and 
found  your  second  letter,  which  if  1  had  not  received, 
I  shou'd  however  not  have  fail'd  writing  this  post 
about  our  changes  talk'd  of,  which  I  hope  will  be  to 
the  publick  advantage.  *  *  * 

"  By  this  you  will  find  I  take  for  granted  that  lord 
Somers  comes  into  the  place  talked  of  for  him,  of  pre- 
sident of  the  council ;  and  believe  it  is  true  that  he 
has  kiss'd  the  queen's  hand,  tho'  not  directly  as  a  mi- 
nister received ;  but  pretty  near  it  you  may  believe  ; 
since  at  this  time  of  mourning  (and  so  sincere  a 
mourner  as  the  queen  is3)  she  hardly  wou'd  see  a 
stranger,  and  which  is  more  a  man  so  estrang'd  from 
her,  and  so  wholly  off  from  the  court  as  lord  Somers 
has  been ;  and  whom  I  scarce  believe  she  has  admitted 
at  any  time  to  kiss  her  hand  ;  he  having  been  for  cer- 
tain the  prince's  aversion,  as  you  may  judge  by  those 

*  For  the  death  of  her  royal  consort,  George,  prince  of 
Denmark. 
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who  chiefly  influenced  the  prince,  and  were  the  vio- 
lentest  enemies  lord  Somers  had.  I  must  confess  I 
ever  wish'd  well  to  this  correspondence  that  now  is 
between  lord  Somers  and  our  lord ;  but  can  pretend 
to  have  had  no  share  in  effecting  it.  With  all  the 
other  lords  of  the  junto  I  have  maintain'd  only  a  very 
cool  and  distant  acquaintance ;  but  I  have  ever  dis- 
tinguished lord  Somers,  and  believe  so  well  both  of 
our  lord  and  him,  that  the  union  between  them  is 
upon  a  handsomer  and  better  bottom  than  that  of  giv- 
ing up  their  particular  friends  on  either  side;  and 
even  lord  Pembroke4,  a  Tory,  on  whom  all  this  turns, 
is  a  proof  I  think  that  this  change  is  not  wholly  a 
party  matter* 

"  Lord  Wharton  indeed  is  true  as  steel :  but  as 
little  partiality  as  1  have  for  him,  and  as  ill  an  opinion 
of  his  private  life  and  principles,  1  fancy  his  good 
understanding  will  make  him  show  himself  a  better 
lord  lieutenant  than  is  expected.  More  changes  I 
know  not  of:  nor  do  I  believe  many  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  Forgive  this  hasty  sheet  I  here  enclose  to  you. 
T  is  late,  and  I  shall  miss  this  night's  post  sending 
hence  to  town ;  so  add  only  my  constant  and  sincere 
profession  of  being, 

u  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  obliged  friend, 

u  And  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  Chelsey,  Nov.  ao,  1708.  Shaftesbury."] 

4  Lord  Somers  succeeded  the  earl  of  Pembroke  as  president 
of  the  council,  and  lord  Wharton  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Ireland* 
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Raised  himself  by  his  abilities  and  eloquence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  attacked  in  conjunction  with 
lord  Somers,  and  the  satisfaction  of  establish- 
ing his  innocence  as  clearly.  Addison  has  ce- 
lebrated this  lord  in  his  account  of  the  greatest 
English  poets  *.  Steele  has  drawn  his  character 
in  the  dedication  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  and  of  the  fourth  of  the  Tatler  ;  but 
Pope,  in  the  portrait  of  Bufo 3  in  the  Epistle  to 

*  [Addison  styles  him 

"  the  noble  Montague, 

For  wit,  for  honour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd : 
While  Nassau's  godlike  acts  adorn  his  lines, 
And  all  the  hero  in  full  glory  shines ! 
We  see  his  army  set  in  full  array, 
And  Boync's  dy'd  waves  run  purple  to  the  sea*"] 
3  ['•  Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill 
Sat  full-blown  Bufoy  pufPd  by  every  quill ; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song." 
Lord  Halifax's  portrait  was  thus  daubed  under  the  title  of 
Bathillo,  in  Faction  Display'd,  1704: 

"  Last  rose  Bathillo,  declt'd  with  borrow'd  bays, 
Renowu'd  for  others'  projects,  others'  lays ; 
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Arbuthnot,  has  returned  the  ridicule,  which 
his  lordship,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  had 
heaped  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  Be- 
sides this  admirable  travesty,  lord  Halifax  wrote 

"  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Bromley's  Speech  in 
relation  to  the  occasional  Conformity  Bill4.'* 
1704. 

"  Seasonable  Enquiries  or  Questions  concern- 
ing a  new  Parliament."     1 7 105. 

"A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Charles  II." 
1684. 

"  The  Man  of  Honour ;  a  Poem  V 

"  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Anne  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  V* 

"  Epistle  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Mid- 


A  gay,  pragmatical,  pretending  tool, 
Opinionately  wise,  and  pertly  dull. 
A  demy  statesman,  talkative  and  loud,  ^ 

Hot  without  courage,  without  merit  proud,  f 

A  leader  fit  for  the  unthinking  crowd."]  ■* 

4  Published  in  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Halifax's  Life. 
4  [In  support  of  queen  Anne's  parliamentary  right.] 
•  [Occasioned  by  a  postscript  to  Perm's  Letter*    Cibber's 
Poets.] 

1  [Written  in  Latin  verse,  and  printed  in  Hymenaeus  Canta- 
brigiensis,  1683 ;  and  in  Dr.  Anderson's  comprehensive  edi- 
tion of  the  British  Poets.] 
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die  sex,  occasioned  by  King  William's  Victory 
in  Ireland  V 

All  which,  except  the  Enquiries,  with  several  of 
his  speeches,  have  been  published  together  in 
an  octavo  volume,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Lord- 
ship's Life,   1716. 

"  Verses  written  at  Althrop,  in  a  blank  leaf 
of  a  Waller,  on  seeing  Vandyke's  Picture  of 
Lady  Sunderland  V 

"  Verses  written  for  the  Toasting-glasses  of 
the  Kit-cat  Club,"     1703. 

His  lordship's  are  the  best  of  this  set. 


[Lord  Halifax  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  hon. 
George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester. He  was  born  in  1661,  educated  in  West- 
minster school,  where  he  is  said  to  have  recommended 

*  After  he  had  written  this  epistle,  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Dorset  introduced  him  to  king  William  with  this  expression : 
"  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your  majesty ;"  in 
allusion  to  the  burlesque  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prior. 
The  king  replied :  "  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  immediately  ordered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  jfjoo  a  year.  "  This  story,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
serves, "  however  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event.  The  king's  answer  implies  a  greater  acquaintance  with 
our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  king  William  could 
possibly  have  attained."    Lives  of  the  Poets. J 

*  State  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  356. 
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himself  to  Dr.  Busby  by  his  felicity  in  extemporary 
epigrams,  and  removed  in  1682  to  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy.  He  intended 
to  have  taken  orders;  but  afterwards  altering  his  pur- 
pose, purchased  for  ^1500  the  place  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council.  In  1691,  being  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of 
a  law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for 
high  treason  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  falling 
into  some  confusion,  he  is  said,  by  his  biographers, 
to  have  drawn  a  dexterous  argument  from  the  circum- 
stance, precisely  in  the  same  way  lord  Shaftesbury  has 
been  stated  to  do 3. 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  employ- 
ments, being  appointed,  in  1691,  a  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  a  privy-counsellor.  In  1694  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  the  next 
year  engaged  in  the  arduous  attempt  of  recoining  the 
silver  currency,  which  was  in  two  years  happily  com- 
pleted. In  1696  he  projected  the  scheme  for  a 
general  fund,  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  sinking 
fund  established  by  sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  and  after  an 
inquiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish  crown  lands  in 
1698,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons 
that  he  "  had  deserved  his  majesty's  favour."     In  the 

*  Vide  sup.  p.  5 a ;  and  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  243, 
and  voL  xi.  p.  33.  See  also  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Lord  Ha- 
lifax. 
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same  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  first  commission  of 
the  treasury,  and  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
king's  absence.  The  next  year  he  was  made  auditor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  of 
Halifax,  in  the  county  of  York.  He  was,  however, 
impeached  by  the  commons  for  advising  his  majesty 
to  sign  the  partition-treaty ;  but  the  articles  were  dis- 
missed by  the  lords.  At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne 
be  was  removed  from  the  council 4,  and  in  the  first 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection  of  the 
lords.  In  1706  he  proposed  and  negotiated  the  union 
with  Scotland  ;  and  moved  the  bill  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  securing  the  Pro- 
testant succession  ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  to 
carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elec- 
toral court.  At  the  queen's  death  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  regeut ;  and  by  George  the  first  was 
made  viscount  Sun  bur)',  earl  of  Halifax,  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  "  More," 
says  Dr.  Johnson5,  "  was  not  to  be  bad,  and  this  he 
kept  but  a  little  while."  His  lordship  died  on  May  19, 
17 15,  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his  age.  A  namby- 
pamby  ode  by  Philips  was  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Dunton  says  he  was  affable,  easy,  and  obliging, 
candid  and  ingenious,  and  that  all  these  qualities  were 
well  tempered  6.     Steele  in  a  dedicatory  epistle 7  fiat- 

4  See  Addison's  Epistle  written  to  him  from  Italy. 

*  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

•  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  429. 
1  To  the  Tatler,  vol.  iv. 
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ters  him  with  saying,  "  Your  lordship's  patronage 
has  produced  those  arts,  which  before  shunned  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  into  the  service  of  life;  and 
it  is  to  you  we  owe  that  the  man  of  wit  has  turned 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  business.  Your  own  studies 
have  been  diverted  from  being  the  highest  ornament 
to  the  highest  use^to  mankind ;  and  the  capacities  that 
would  have  rendered  you  the  greatest  poet  of  your 
age,  have  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  been  em- 
ployed in  pursuits  which  have  made  you  the  mo3t  able 
patriot/'  Smith  was  not  less  laudatory  in  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  :  nor  was  Philips 
io  his  epistolary  verses.  Tickell  added  much  in  a 
similar  strain  of  panegyric,  which  drew  forth  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Of  him  who 
from  a  poet  became  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily believed  that  the  works  would  not  miss  of  celer 
bration.  Lord  Halifax  was,  as  Pope  says,  '  fed  with 
'  soft  dedications8  ;'  for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedir 
cator  was  unrewarded.  Yet  to  charge  all  unmerited 
praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehood 
of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover  great  ignorance 
of  human  nature  and  human  life.  Very  near  to  admU 
ration  is  the  wish  to  admire." 
-*■  Considered  as  a  poet,"  says  Gibber*,  "  his 
lordship  makes  a  less  considerable  figure  than  the  earl 
of  Dorset :    there  is  a  languor  in  his  verses  which 

0  See  the  character  of  Bufo  in  p.  58. 
•  Lives,  vol.  iiLp.  346. 
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'seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  bora  with  a  poetical 
genius.  That  he  was  a  lover  of  the  Muses  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt,  as  we  find  him  patronizing  the 
poets  so  warmly  ;  but  there  is  some  difference  between 
a  propensity  to  poetry  and  a  power  of  excelling  in  it." 
Dr.  Anderson*  seems  to  concur  wfth  the  judgment  of 
Cibber,  when  he  determines  that  lord  Halifax  can 
only  be  ranked  with  Stepney  and  Walsh,  s*  he  is  as- 
sociated in  the  works  of  the  Minor  Poets,  since  he 
makes  a  less  considerable  figure  than  Dorset,  or  even 
than  Sedley  and  Hopkins.  Dr.  Johnson  proceeds  so 
far  as  to  assert,  "It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  ho- 
nour, by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told  that  in  strains  either  familhr  or  so* 
lemn  he  sings  like  Montague  :"  and  this  appreciation 
of  his  lordship's  poetic  merit  will  not  perhaps  be  found 
to  fall  much  short  of  the  general  estimate. 

The  following  lines,  which  are  obviously  constructed 
on  the  model  of  Waller,  convey  the  most  refined  spe- 
cimen of  lord  Halifax's  versification  : 

"  WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROT,  IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  WALr 
LEU'S  POEMS,  UPON  SEEING  VANDYKE'S  PICTURE  OF 
THE    OLD    LADY    SUNDERLAND. 

"  Vandyke  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  art, 
When  the  fair  Sunderland  innam'd  his  heart. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire, 
And  Sacharissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  seem  her  charms  to  faint, 
Iu  these  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paint  ?— 

•  Brit.  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  761. 
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This  happy  seat  a  fairer  mistress  warms, 
This  shining  offspring  has  eclips'd  her  charms : 
The  different  beauties  in  one  face  we  find ; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brightest  Sacharissa  join'd. 
As  high  as  Nature  reached  their  art  could  soar  -, 
But  the  ne'er  made  a  ffnish'd  piece  before/* 

The  succeeding  extract  is  more  in  the  manner  of 
Ms  patron  lord  Dorset : 

"ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  ****. 

"  Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  despair ; 

Mopsa,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fair, 

In  spite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays, 

Sets  up  for  charming  in  her  fading  days ; 

Snuffs  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow ; 

Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau  ! 

Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  press ; 

Hampden  himself  delivers  their  address, 

Which  she  accepting,  with  a  nice  disdain, 

Owns  them  her  subjects,  and  begins  to  reign : 

Fair  queen  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  style  -, 

Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle ! 

Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 

A  female  heart  'twixt  piety  and  pride : 

Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day, 

And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay 

Prayer-books,  patch-boxes,  sermon-notes,  and  paint, 

At  once  t'  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint. 

Farewell,  friend  Moll !  expect  no  more  from  me  j 

But  if  you  would  a  full  description  see, 

You  *11  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany, 

With  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy."] 

VOL.   IV.  P 
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[The  son  of  Philip,  lord  Wharton,  was  created  vii- 
count  Winchendon  and  earl  of  Wharton  in  1706, 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1708% 
and  in  17 14  lord  privy  seal  and  custos  rotulorum  for 
the  county  of  Westmorland.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  title  of  marquis  of  Wharton  and 
Malmsbury  by  George  the  first,  and  died  in  1715s* 

*  On  this  occasion  an  ode  was  addressed  to  him  by  PhiL 
Horneck,  L.L,B.  a  writer  rescued  from  utter  decay  by  being 
pickled  in  the  Dunciad. 

3  A  poem  to  the  marquis's  memory  was  printed  in  Dods|ey*s 
Collection,  vol.  v.  and  contains,  among  many  other  eaco* 
miums,  the  following  tribute  to  his  patriotism: 

"  Nor  bribes  nor  threat'nings  could  his  zeal  abate 
To  serve  his  country,  and  avert  her  fate. 
Firm  to  her  laws  and  liberties  he  stood, 
Submitting  private  views  to  public  good. 
Who  could  obsequious  with  the  current  swim, 
Whigs  might  be  calPd,  but  Tories  were  to  him ; 
Parties  or  peisons  he  no  longer  knew 
When  swerving  once  from  honest,  just,  and  true* 
Oft  has  he  stemm'd  the  rage  of  impious  times. 
When  patriot  virtues  bore  the  brand  of  crimes* 
To  check  proud  tyrants  born,  and  factions  awe* 
But  most  devoted  to  good  kings  and  law." 
Lord  Shaftesbury  drew  a  less  partial  estimate  of  the  marquis 
in  1709,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Molesworth:  "  Your  character 
of  lord  Wharton  is  very  generous :  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  well 
of  him.    If  ever  I  expected  any  publick  good  where  virtue 
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"  He  was  a  complete  statesman,"  says  Bolton  4;  "  a 
principal  promoter  of  the  revolution ;  zealous  for  the 
Hanover  settlement ;  of  great  sagacity,  elocution,  and 
spirit."    Dr.  Percy  attributes  to  this  lord  Wharton 
the  Irish  ballad  of 
"  Lilliburlero," 
oq  the  authority  of  a  small  pamphlet  cited  in  the  last 
edition  of   the  Reliques  of   English   Poetry5;   and 
though  the  rhymes  are  slight  and  insignificant,  "  they 
had  once,"  he  observes,  "  a  more  powerful  effect 
than  the-Philippics  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  the  revolution  in  1088  V 
Dr.  Warburton  has  given  his  lordship  a  higher  title 
to  the  rank  of  authorship,  by  a  letter  inserted  in  Farn- 
worth's  edition  of  The  Works  of  Nic.  Machiavel7, 
which  contains  the  following  information : 

"  There  is  at  the  end  of  the  English  translation  of 
Machiavel's  works,  printed  in  folio,  1680,  a  transla- 
tion of  a  pretended  letter  of  Machiavel  to  Zenobius 
Buondelmontius,  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his 
writings.  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  understood 
to  be  a  feigned  thing,  and  has  by  some  been  given  to 
Nevil,  he  who  wrote,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  Plato 

was  wholly  sunk,  Jt  was  in  bis  character :  the  most  mysterious 
of  any,   in  my  account,  for  this  reason.    But  I  have    seen 
many  proofs  of  this  monstrous  compound  in  him,  of  the  very  / 
best  and  worst."    See  also  art.  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  p.  5  7 

4  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  302. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

6  See  Burnet's  Hist.  vol.  iii. 

'  Vol.  it.  p-3*i>  C<1.  *775- 
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Redivivus.  But  many  years  ago  a  number  of  the  fa- 
mous marquis  of  Wharton's  papers  (the  father  of  the 
duke)  were  put  into  my  hands.  Amongst  these  wis 
the  press- copy  of  this  remarkable  letter  in  the  mar* 
quis's  hand  writing ;  as  I  took  it  to  be,  compared 
with  other  papers  of  his.  The  person  who  intrusted 
me  with  these  papers,  and  who,  I  understood,  had  given 
them  to  me,  called  them  back  out  of  my  hands,  &c. 

"  Prior  Park,  «  W.  Gloucester." 

May  17,  1762." 

The  pretended  letter  extends  to  twenty-six  octavo 
pages,  and  can  only  therefore  be  characterized  by  a 
very  contracted  specimen  : 

"  That  which  the  world  calls  rebellion,  I  believe  to 
be  not  only  rising  in  arms  against  any  government 
we  live  under,  but  to  extend  to  all  clandestine  conspi- 
racies too,  by  which  the  peace  and  quiet  of  any 
country  may  be  interrupted,  and  by  consequence  the 
lives  and  estates  of  innocent  persons  endangered.  Re- 
bellion then,  so  described,  I  hold  to  be  the  greatest 
crime  that  can  be  committed  amongst  men,  both 
against  policy,  morality,  and  inforo  conscientue  :  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  an  offence  which  will  be 
committed  whilst  the  world  lasts,  as  often  as  princes 
tyrannize,  and  by  enslaving  and  oppressing  the  sub- 
jects, make  magistracy,  which  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  prove  a  plague  and  destruction 
to  it :  for  let  the  terror  and  the  guilt  be  ever  so  great, 
it  is  impossible  that  human  nature,  which  consists  of 
passion  as  well  as  virtue,  can  support  with  patience 
and   submission  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice, 
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whenever  either  the  weakness  of  their  princes,  the 
unanimity  of  the  people,  or  any  other  favourable  ac- 
cident shall  give  them  reasonable  hopes  to  mend  their 
condition,  and  provide  better  for  their  own  interest  by 
insurrection.     So  that  princes  and  states  ought,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  not  only  to  submit  to, 
if  they  were  inspired  by  Heaven,  or  were  all  moral 
philosophers,  but  to  weigh  likewise  what  is  probable, 
de  facto,  to  fall  out  in  this  corrupt  age  of  the  world  ; 
and  to  reflect  upon  those  dangerous  tumults  which 
have  happened  frequently  not  only  upon  oppression, 
but  even  by  reason  of  malversation,  and  how  some 
monarchies  have  been  wholly  subverted  and  changed 
into  democracies  by  the  tyranny  of  their  princes." 

Lord  Wharton's  well-known  ballad  of  Lilliburlero  8 
was  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  general  Talbot, 
newly  created  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  to  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  1687,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papist*. 
The  tune,  it  may  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of 
Sterne,  was  a  favourite  rhetorical  succedaneum  with 
uncle  Toby.] 

1  Lilliburlero  and  Bullen-a-lah,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
words  of  distinction  used  by  the  Irish  Papists  in  their  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  in  1641.    See  Percy's  Reliques,  ut  sup. 

»  Vid.  sup.  pp.  27.  29. 
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JOHN, 
LORD  SOMERS, 

One  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel 
in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the 
rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly  \  All  the 
traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  historians  of 
the  last  age,  and  its  best  authors,  represent 
him  as  the  most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and  the  ho- 
nestest  statesman,  as  a  master  orator,  a  genius 
of  the  finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  extensive  views ;  as  a  man,  who 
dispensed  blessings  by  his  life,  and  planned  them 
for  posterity.  He  was  at  once  the  model  of 
Addison,  and  the  touchstone  of  Swift:  the  one 
wrote  from   him,    the  other  for  him3*     The 


•  ["  This  great  lawyer,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  «  to 
every  Englishman  who  feels  the  blessings  of  that  constitution  of 
government  under  which  he  has  the  happiness  to  live,  owes 
the  highest  obligations  for  the  excellent  and  spirited  defences 
he  made  of  the  two  great  bulwarks  of  it,  the  limited  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  it  splendidly  jet 
justly  delineated  by  the  nervous  and  spirited  pencil  of  lord 
Orfbrd."  Anccd.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  The  anonymous  author  of 
Remarks  on  this  Catalogue  has,  on  the  contrary,  thought  lord 
Orford's  picture  of  Somers  greatly  overcharged,  and  hit  enco- 
miums much  too  lavish.    See  p.  76. 

9  Since  this  work  was  first  printed,  we  have  seen  Dr.  Swift's 
"  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen,"  where  is  a  character  of  lord 
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former,  however,  has  drawn  a  laboured,  but 
diffuse  and  feeble  character  of    him  in  the 

Somen  very  different  from  what  is  here  given,  and  from  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  dedication  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
Yet,  distorted  as  the  features  are  in  this  new  history,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  that  party-malice  attempted  to  discolour  rather 
than  to  alter  them.  How  lovely  does  a  character  burst  forth, 
when  the  greatest  objections  to  it  are,  that  it  was  steady  to  its 
principles,  of  universal  civility,  conscious  of  an  humble  birth, 
of  no  avarice,  of  satisfied  ambition,  that  the  person  so  accused 
did  violence  to  himself  to  govern  his  passions,  and  (one  can 
scarce  repeat  seriously  such  a  charge !)  preferred  reading  and 
thinking  to  the  pleasures  of  conversation.  How  black  a  states- 
man not  to  be  fickle !  How  poor  a  philosopher  to  master 
his  passions  when  he  could  not  eradicate  them !  How  bad  a 
man,  to  endeavour  to  improve  his  mind  and  understanding ! — 
Can  one  wonder  that  lord  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  always  tried 
to  prevent  Swift*  from  exposing  himself  by  publishing  this 
wretched  and  ignorant  libel !  and  could  it  avoid  falling,  as  it 
has,  into  immediate  contempt  and  oblivion  ?— However,  as 
the  greatest  characters  cannot  be  clear  of  all  alloy,  Swift  might 
have  known  that  lord  Somen  was  not  entirely  justifiable  in  ob- 
taining some  grants  of  crown  lands,  which,  though  in  no  pro* 
portion  to  other  gains  in  that  reign,  it  would  have  become 
him  to  resist,  not  to  countenance  by  his  example.  [N.  B. 
**  One  might  as  well,"  observes  lord  Hardwicke,  "  lay  a 
heavy  charge  on  his  father's  (sir  Robert  Walpole)  memory  for 
the  grants  of  lucrative  offices  obtained  for  his  family,  and 
taking  a  pension  when  he  resigned.  *  Lord  Somers  raised  no 


*  [It  has  been  remarked  however  that  Swift  yielded  to  their  advice : 
to  that  the  piece,  being  posthumous,  must  be  read  with  that  consi- 
deration in  the  author's  favour.    See  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  v.  p.  3755,  note 
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Freeholder  %  neither  worthy  of  the  author  nor 
his  subject.  It  is  known  that  my  lord  Somers 
survived  the  powers  of  his  understanding.  Mr. 
Addison  says,  "  His  life  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  prolonged  beyond  its  natural  term  under 
those  indispositions  which  hung  upon  the  latter 
part  of  it,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  happy  settlement  take  place  which 
he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  principal  end 
of  all  his  public  labours." — A  very  wise  way 
indeed  of  interpreting  the  will  of  Providence ! 
As  if  a  man  was  preserved  by  Heaven  in  a  state 
of  dotage,  till  an  event  should  arrive  which 
would  make  him  happy  if  he  retained  his  senses ! 
Equally  injudicious  is  another  passage,  intended 
for  encomium,  where  we  are  told,  cc  that  he 
gained  great  esteem  with  queen  Anne,  who  had 
conceived  many  unreasonable  prejudices  against 
him  !"  Mr.  Addison  might  as  well  have  said, 
that  the  queen  had  at  first  disbelieved,  and  was 
afterwards  converted  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  sys- 
tem of  comets.  Her  majesty  was  full  as  good 
a  judge  of  astronomy  as  of  lord  Somers's  merits. 
In  truth,  Mr.  Addison  was  sometimes  as  weak 

more  from  his  offices  and  grants  than  a  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  live  with  decency  and  elegance."    MS.  note  in  Mr. 
Dough's  copy.] 
4  Of  May  14,  17x6. 
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a  writer,  when  he  wrote  seriously 5.  as  he  was 
admirable  in  touching  the  delicacies  of  natural 
humour.  He  says,  that  my  lord  Somers  was 
often  compared  with  sir  Francis  Bacon,  and 
gives  the  preference  to  the  former,  "  because 
he,  all  integrity,  did  not  behave  as  meanly, 
when  prosecuted  by  the  house  of  commons,  as 
the  other  under  conviction  of  guilt."  This  ar- 
gument is  as  poor  as  the  panegyric.  To  argue 
from  their  behaviour,  they  should  have  been  in 
similar  circumstances.  If  they  are  to  be  com- 
pared, the  superior  penetration  of  genius  can- 
not be  denied  to  Bacon  ;  the  virtue  will  all  be 
Somers's.  If  he  must  be  compared  with  another 
chancellor,  it  must  not  be  with  Clarendon,  who 
was  more  morose  and  severe,  had  less  capacity, 
and  a  thousand  more  prejudices.  The  great 
chancellor  de  THospital  seems  to  resemble  So- 
mers most  in  the  dignity  of  his  soul  and  the 
elegance  of  his  understanding. 

4  [In  reference  to  this  flippant  censure  of  lord  Orford,  Dr. 
Kippis  has  remarked  that  "  a  few  passages  which  may  be 
thought  exceptionable  can  by  no  means  justify  so  severe  a 
charge*  Mr.  Addison's  serious  writings  will,  by  competent 
judges,  be  pronounced  to  have  great  beauty  and  met  it ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  strictures  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  order  to  lessen  him  in  the  public  opinion,  he  will 
always  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of,  perhaps,  the  finest  age  of  English  literature." 
Biog.  Brit.  art.  Addison.] 
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The  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived,  gaire 
lord  Somers  opportunities  of  displaying  the  ex- 
tent of  his  capacity,  and  the  patriotism  of  his 
heart ;  opportunities  as  little  sought  for  the 
former,  as  they  were  honestly  courted  and  pur- 
sued for  the  latter.  The  excellent  balance  of 
our  constitution  never  appeared  in  a  clearer  light 
than  with  relation  to  this  lord,  who,  though 
impeached  by  a  misguided  house  of  commons 
with  all  the  intemperale  folly  that  at  times  dis- 
graced the  tree  states  of  Greece,  yet  had  full 
liberty  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  manifest 
an  integrity  which  could  never  have  shone  so 
bright  unless  it  had  been  juridically  aspersed. 
In  our  constitution  Aristides  may  be  traduced, 
clamoured  against,  and  when  matter  is  wanting, 
summary  addresses  may  be  proposed  or  voted  6 
for  removing  him  for  ever  from  the  service  of 
the  government ;  but  happily  the  factious  and 
the  envious  have  not  a  power  of  condemning;  by 
a  shell  which  many  of  them  cannot  sign. 

It  was  no  inglorious  part  of  this  great  chan- 
cellor's life,  that,  when  removed  from  the  ad- 
ministration, his  labours  were  still  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  government  and  of  his  coun- 

•  At  happened  in  the  case  of  lord  Sonera.  Vide  Burnet, 
toL  ii.  p.  267.  [Here  probably  the  famous  motion  may  be 
alluded  to.    Dr.Lort.] 
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try.  In  this  situation,  above  all  the  little  pre- 
judices of  a  profession,  for  he  had  no  profession 
but  that  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  he  set  himself 
to  correct  the  grievances  of  the  law,  and  to 
mend  the  vocation  he  had  adorned7.  The 
union  of  the  kingdoms  was  projected  too  by 
him ;  and  it  was  not  to  his  disgrace,  that  the 
princess,  whose  prejudices  he  had  conquered, 
and  whose  esteem  he  had  gained,  offered  him 
up  as  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Utrecht. 

Such  deathless  monuments  of  his  abilities  and 
virtue  diminish  the  regret  we  should  otherwise 
feel,  that  though  lord  Somers  wrote  several 
pieces,  we  are  ignorant  even  of  the  titles  of 
many  of  them  ;  so  little  was  fame  his  object  I 
This  modesty  is  mentioned  particularly  in  the 
Freeholder  I  have  quoted.  What  little  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  of  his  writings  are  these : — 

"  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse8  :" 
this,  I  think,  has  been  disputed ;  and,  indeed, 
die  gross  ribaldry  of  it.  cannot  be  believed  to 
have  flowed  from  so  humane  and  polished  a  na- 
ture as  lord  Somers's. 


'  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 

•  Printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Cogan's  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poets. 
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"  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Dido  to 
iEneasV* 

"  Translation  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus  V* 

"  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alci- 
biades  V* 

"  A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  last  Parliaments."  l68l, 
4to. 

First  written  by  Algernon  Sidney,  but  new- 
drawn  by  Somers.  Published  in  Baldwin's  Col- 
lection of  Pamphlets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
second  4. 

"  Other  Pieces  at  that  Time," 
not  specified  \ 

"  A  Speech  at  a  Conference  on  the  Word 
Abdicated6." 

9  Printed  in  Tonson's  edition.  Vide  Gen.  Diet.  vol.  ix. 
p.  2S3. 

•  Vide  Life  of  Lord  Somers.    A  small,  ill-written  pamphlet. 

*  Gen.  Diet,  ubi  supra. 

4  Burnet,  vol.  i. 

5  Gen.  Diet.  p.  284*  I  have  met  with  a  small  piece,  said  to 
be  written  by  lord  Somers,  which  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
tracts  hinted  at  here :  it  is  entitled,  "  The  Security  of  Eng- 
lishmen's Lives,  or  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Duty  oflhe  Grand 
Juries  of  England,  explained  according  to  the  Fundamentals  of 
the  English  Government,"  &c. ;  [printed  in  i68»  and  17009 
8vo. ;  and  I  have  seen  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  "  Lord 
Somen's  Judgment  of  whole  Kingdoms  in  the  Power,  &c.  of 
Kings."    1 710,  8vo.] 

•Ibid. 
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"  Another  on  the  same  Occasion." 
"  Speeches  at  the  Trial  of  Lord  Preston 7." 
"  His  Letter  to  King  William  on  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty  V 
"  His  Answer  to  his  Impeachment." 
"  Extracts  from  two  of  his  Letters  to  Lord 
Wharton  9". 

"  Addresses  of  the  Lords  in  Answer  to  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Commons  \" 

"  The  Argument  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Somers 
on  his  giving  Judgment  in  the  Bankers'  Case, 
delivered  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  June  23, 
1696  V 

He  was  supposed  too,  but  on  what  foundation 
I  know  not,  to  write 

"  The  Preface  to  Dr.  TindaTs  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church." 

"  A  brief  History  of  the   Succession   col- 
lected out  of  the  Records,  written  for  the  Sa- 
tisfaction of  the  E.  of  H.  \" 
In  the  original  copy  were  several  additions  in 

'  Life,  p.  16. 

•  Gen.  Diet.  p.  186. 
9  lb.  p.  290* 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

9  Harl.  Catal.  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 

4  ["  This  was  written,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  u  in  favour  of 
the  attempt  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  about  the  year 
1679."    It  was  reprinted  in  1714.] 
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lord  Somers's  hand,   from  whence  the  editor 
ascribes  it  to  his  lordship 5. 


[Lord  Somers  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  an 
attorney  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  born  in  165a. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  Staffordshire, 
and  thence  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford  *.     He  afterwards  entered  himself  of 

5  Vide  Somen's  Tracts,  fourth  coll.  vol.  iv.  p.  167.  We 
have  often  quoted  this  work ;  it  is  a  collection  of  scarce  pieces 
in  four  sets,  of  four  volumes  each,  in  4to.  published  by  Cogan, 
from  pamphlets  chiefly  collected  by  lord  Somers.  A  much 
more  valuable  treasure,  his  lordship's  "  Collection  of  original 
Papets  and  Letters,"  was  unfortunately  lost  by  a  fire  in  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Yorke,  his  majesty's  solicitor-general.  ["  In 
1702,"  says  Dr.  Lort,  "  was  published  *  A  Translation  of  Dc- 
*  mosthcnes'  Olynthiac  and  Philippic  Orations,'  said  to  be  done 
under  the  direction  of  lord  Somers ;  who  is  also  said  to  have 
translated  Toureil's  Preface  before  the  book.] 

*  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  president,  always  boasted  with  singular 
satisfaction,  the  education  of  so  learned  and  eloquent  a  law- 
yer, so  sincere  a  patriot,  and  so  elegant  a  scholar  as  Ion} 
Somen.  A  new  part  of  his  lordship's  character  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Warton  *,  was  his  generous  patronage  of  literature, 
which  appeared  in  the  benefaction  he  gave  on  the  occasion  of 
rebuilding  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
imbibed  his  love  of  learning,  and  where  the  late  earl  of  Chat- 
ham was  nurtured  "  in  the  pure  precepts  of  Athenian  truth," 
not  long  after  "  unblemished  Somers.'9  See  Walton's  Oxford 
Verses  on  the  Death  of  George  II.  addressed  to  Secretary 
Pitt. 

•  Life  of  Dean  Bathurst,  p.  81. 
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the  Middle  Temple,  where  be  prosecuted  the  study  of 
the  law  with  great  vigour,  intermixing  with  it  that  of 
polite  literature,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  to 
much  advantage  at  the  bar.  In  the  convention  which 
met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's  summons  in  Jan.  1689, 
he  represented  his  native  city,  and  was  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  house  of  commons  at  a  conference  with 
the  house  of  lords  upon  the  word  abdicated.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  April  169a  he  was  made  attorney* 
general;  and  in  March  following  advanced  to  the  post 
of  lord-keeper.  In  1697  he  was  created  lord  Somen, 
baron  of  Evesham,  and  made  chancellor  of  England  3f 
with  a  grant  of  ^2100  per  annum,  with  the  manors 
of  Reygate  and  Howlegh  in  Surrey.  In  1700  he  war 
displaced  from  the  chancellorship,  and  impeached  in 
1 70 1  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  ac- 
quitted by  his  peers.  He  then  retired  to  a  studious 
course  of  life,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal 
Society :  but  in  1708  he  was  called  to  preside  at  the 
privy-council,  which  he  continued  to  do  till  17 10, 
when  there  was  a  change  of  the  ministry  4.  Indispo- 
sition and  infirmity  were  the  lamented  causes  of  his 
subsequent  retirement;   and  after  having  for  some 

»  Some  of  his  parliamentary  speeches  and  charges  to  juries 
may  be  seen  in  a  Memoir  of  his  Lordship's  Life,  printed  in 
1716. 

*  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xiv.  p.  78. 
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time  outlived  his  intellectual  powers,  he  died  of  in 
apoplectic  6t  in  April  1716  s. 

The  following  able  character  of  lord  Somen  may  be 
added  to  these  memoranda  of  his  life ; 

"  Clearness  of  understanding  was  the  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  which  appeared  in  all  his  performances. 
Every  thing  was  easy  and  correct,  pure  and  proper. 
He  was  unwearied  in  the  application  of  all  his  abili- 
ties for  the  service  of  his  country.  As  a  writer,  he 
greatly  assisted  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  days  of  its 
utmost  peril.  As  an  advocate,  a  judge,  a  senator, 
and  a  minister,  the  highest  praises  and  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  are  due  to  his  merit.  He  was 
invariable  and  uniform  in  the  pursuit  of  right  paths. 
As  he  well  understood,  he  was  equally  firm  in  adhering 
to  the  interest  of  his  country  while  in  its  service,  and 
when  in  a  private  station.  To  this  uniformity  the 
calumnies  trad  reproaches  of  his  enemies  may  be 

5  Mr.  Seward  has  produced  the  following  notitiae  of  lord 
Soroers  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch : 

"April  26,  1 7 16,  died  John,  lord  Somers.  Burnet  hath 
done  him  justice  in  several  places,  and  Addison  has  given  us 
his  character  in  colours  so  strong,  that  little  remaineth  to  be 
added.  His  application  and  capacity  were  equally  great  and 
uncommon.  At  his  first  going  to  school  he  never  gave  himself 
any  of  the  diversions  of  children  of  his  age,  for  at  noon  the 
book  was  never  out  of  hand. — To  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  few 
hours  of  sleep  sufficed :  at  waking,  a  reader  attended,  and  enter- 
tained him  with  the  most  valuable  authors.  Such  management 
raised  him  to  the  highest  eminency  in  his  own  profession,  and 
gave  him  a  superiority  in  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  and 
learning."    A  need,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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truly  ascribed.  They  envied  him  his  superiority  5  and 
as  their  wishes  and  designs  were  far  from  being  en- 
gaged for  the  real  welfare  of  society,  a  man  so  upright 
and  able  naturally  became  the  object  of  their  hatred  ; 
and  they  had  too  easy  and  too  much  credit6/9 

It  now  remains  to  superadd  an  early  specimen 
of  his  lordship's  poetical  exercitation,  as  a  literary  cu- 
riosity, and  as  better  admitting  of  abridgment  than 
his  longer  prose  productions.  It  is  ascribed  to  lord 
Somers  on  the  authority  of  lord  Orford  and  the  Ge- 
neral Dictionary,  though  the  hook  whence  it  is  ex- 
tracted places  it  after  Dryden's  version  of  the  same 
epistle,  and  only  designates  it  as  the  work  of  "  another 
hand."    The  following  are  the  concluding  lines : 

DIDO  TO  jENEAS. 

FROM    OVID.    BPI8T.    VII. 

"  I  know  the  dangers  of  this  stormy  coast, 
How  many  ships  have  on  our  shelves  been  lost. 

1  Shippen,  the  libeller,  has  painted  lord  Somers  in  very 
different  colours  under  the  name  of  Sigillo,  and  stigmatizes 
him  as 

A  shallow  statesman,  though  of  mighty  fame : 
An  unjust  judge,  and  blemish  of  the  mace. 
Witness  the  bankers'  long-depending  case. 

Faction  Display'd,  170a* 
See  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bankers*  Case  mentioned  at  p.  77. 
Macky,  who  seems  entitled  to  more  credence  than  Shippen, 
tells  us  "  Lord  Somers  was  believed  to  be  the  best  chancellor 
that  ever  sat  in  the  chair,  and  as  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  fo- 
reign courts  as  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country/9  Characters, 
p.  49.— Garth,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Dispensary,  has 
a  couplet  which  heightens  this  praise.    See  Canto  IL 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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These  winds  have  driv*n  the  floating  sea-weed  soy 
.   That  your  entangled  vessel  cannot  go. 
Do  not  attempt  to  put  to  sea  in  vain, 
Till  happier  gales  have  clear'd  your  way  again. 
Trust  me  to  watch  the  calming  of  the  sea, 
You  shall  not  then,  though  you  desir'd  it,  stay. 
Besides,  your  weary  seamen  rest  desire, 
And  your  torn  fleet  new  rigging  does  require. 
By  all  I  suffer,  all  I  *ve  done  for  you, 
Some  little  respite  to  my  love  allow. 
Time  and  calm  thoughts  may  teach  me  how  to  bear 
That  loss,  which  now,  alas !  *t  is  death  to  hear. 
But  you  resolve  to  force  me  to  my  grave, 
And  are  not  far  from  all  that  you  would  have. 
Your  sword  before  me,  whilst  I  write,  doth  lye, 
And  by  it,  if  I  write  in  vain,  I  die  \ 
Already  stain'd  with  many  a  falling  tear, 
It  shortly  shall  another  colour  wear. 
You  never  could  an  after  present  make, 
*T  will  soon,  the  life  you  made  uneasy,  take. 
But  this  poor  breast  has  felt  your  wounds  before , 
Slain  by  your  love,  your  steel  has  now  no  pow*r. 
Dear  guilty  sister,  do  not  you  deny 
The  last  kind  office  to  my  memory : 
But  do  not  on  my  funeral  marble  join 
Much- wrong' d  Sichaeus*  sacred  name  with  mine' : 
Of  false  iEneas  let  the  stone  complain, 
That  Dido  could  not  bear  his  fierce 
But  by  his  sword,  and  her  own  hand. 


lain,  -* 

disdain,  > 

I,  was  tlain"."],  J 


9  It  was  usual  to  record  the  name  of  the  husband  in  the  epi- 
taph of  bis  wife ;  but  Dido  deprecates  this  memorial,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  nuptial  infidelity  to  Sichwis. 

•  From  Tonson's  edition  of  Ovid's  Epistles  translated'  dj 
various  hands,  1715. 
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THOMAS  GREY, 
SECOND  EARL  OF  STAMFORD, 

Published  his 

"  Speech  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions 
held  for  the  County  of  Leicester  at  Michaelmas 
169O  ;  his  Lordship  being  made  Custos  Rotulo- 
ram  for  the  said  County  by  the  late  Lords  Com  - 
missioners  of  the  Great  Seal."  Lond.  1692,  4to. 
with  a  Preface. 


(Thomas  Grey  succeeded  his  grandfather  Henry 
Grey  as  earl  of  Stamford  in  1673*  He  was  impri- 
toned  in  the  Tower9  on  a  charge  of  being  concerned 
in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  but  admitted 
to  bail,  and  at  length  had  the  benefit  of  pardon 
granted  in  March  1685-6.  Having  been  very  active, 
says  Macky,  for  the  revolution,  he  was  in  1696  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  and  in  1697  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  lord  lieutenant,  &c. 
of  the  county  of  Leicester.  At  the  funeral  of  queen 
Mary  he  bore  one  of  the  banners  of  England  and 

*  Macky  says,  "  by  the  prcvalency  of  the  popish  party." 
Characters,  &c  p.  ;a. 
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France  quarterly,  and  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  was 
one  of  her  privy  council.  He  died  on  Jan.  31,  1719- 
20,  aged  sixty-seven,  without  surviving  issue3; 
whence  his  titles  and  part  of  his  estate  devolved  on 
Harry  Grey,  Esq.  his  cousin,  and  have  descended  to 
George-Harry,  the  present  earl  of  Stamford,  a  noble- 
man not  more  elevated  by  rank  than  dignified  by  every 
private  virtue. 

€€  The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Stamford,  Lord  Grey  of  Grooby,  &c.  at  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions  held  for  the  County  of  Leicester  at 
Michaelmas  1691," 

was  printed  in  1692, 4to.  with  copious  historical  notes. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Speech4 : 

"  There  is  a  sort  of  men  amongst  us,  who  by  the 
cunning  insinuations  of  some  disaffected  persons,  are 
prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  every  species  of  go- 
vernment is  of  divine  right ;  but  I  must .  needs  tdl 
them,  that  to  me  it  seems  contradictory  to  the  nature, 
as  well  as  destructive  to  the  very  end  and  being  of  go- 
vernment. For  if  we  consider  that  we  are  all  equal 
by  the  state  of  nature,  and  by  that  there  can  be  no  su- 
periority or  subordination  one  above  another,  their 
can  be  nothing  more  rational  than  that  creatures  of 
the  same  species  and  rank  promiscuously  born  to  all 

•  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iii. 

4  The  earl  of  Stamford  M  doth  Dot  want  sense,"  taidMacky, 
"  but  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  his  speech  wants  elocution.  He 
is  a  very  honest  man  himself,  but  very  suspicious  of  any  body 
th*t  is  not  of  bis  party,  for  which  he  is  very  zealous."  Ut 
sup.  p  73. 
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(be  same  advantage;  of  nature  and  the  use  of  the  same 
Acuities,  should  also  be  equal  one  amongst  another, 
and  wejre  it  not  for  the  corruption  and  viciousness  of 
fkgsnerate  men,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  other 
state;  lor  every  one  in  that  state  is  both  judge  and 
eaccutioner  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  to  punish 
according  to  the  offence  committed.  But  men  being 
partial  to  themselves,  passion  and  revenge  is  very  apt 
to  carry  them  too  far  in  their  own  cases,  as  well  as 
negligence  and  unconcernedness  is  apt  to  make  them 
too  remiss  in  other  men's* 

"  This  made  every  one  willing  to  give  up  bis  single 
power  of  rule  to  one  or  more,  as  they  thought  most 
fit  and  convenient  for  the  publick  good :  and  he  or 
they  to  govern  by  such  rules  as  the  community,  or 
those  authorized  by  them  to  that  purpose,  should  agree 
on,  with  intention  in  every  one  the  better  to  preserve 
himself,  his  liberty,  and  his  property,  but  not  as 
those  persons  would  have  it  who  flatter  monarchs  in 
authority  5,  '  that  they  may  do  what  they  please,  be- 
'  cause  they  have  power  to  do  more  than  others  :'  as 
if  rational  creatures  can  be  supposed,  when  free,  to 
put  themselves  into  subjection  to  another  for  their  own 
harm,  which  were  to  put  themselves  in  a  worse  con- 

9  The  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  among  many  other  excellent 
counsels  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  wisely  cautioned  htm  in 
these  words : — "  In  respect  of  the  king  your  master,  you  must 
be  wary  that  you  give  him  true  information :  and  if  the  matter 
concern  him  in  his  government,  that  you  do  not  flatter  him. 
If  you  do,  you  are  as  great  a  traitor  in  the  court  of  Heaven, 
as  he  that  draws  his  sword  against  him."    Cabala,  p.  41. 
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dition  than  in  the  state  of  nature,  wherein  they  1 
liberty  to  defend  their  lives  and  properties  against 
invasions  of  all  mankind ;  whereas  by  giving  the 
selves  up  to  the  absolute,  arbitrary  power  of  any  m 
they  at  the  same  time  disarm  themselves  and  arm  h: 
to  make  what  prey  of  them  he  pleaseth,  whenevei 
hath  a  mind  to  it.1'] 
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ANNE, 
COUNTESS  OF  WINCHELSEA, 

Air  esteemed  poetess,  is  recorded,  with  some 
of  her  poems,  in  the  General  Dictionary.    Her 

"  Poem  on  the  Spleen" 
was  printed  in  Gildon's  Miscellany,  1701,  8vo. 
Rowe  addressed  one  *  to  her  on  the  sight  of  it. 
-Her 

"  Poems" 
were  printed  at  London,  1713,  8vo. ;  with  a 
tragedy  never  acted,  called 

"  Aristomenes  ;  or,  The  Royal  Shepherd 3." 
A  copy  of  her  verses  to  Mr.  Pope  is  printed  be- 
fore the  old  edition  of  his  works;  and  two 
others  of  his  and  hers  are  in  the  General  Dic- 
tionary.— Another  little  poem  in  Prior's  Post- 

■  [Entitled, "  An  Epistle  to  Flavia,  on  the  right  of  two  Pin- 
daric Odes  on  the  Spleen  and  Vanity,  written  by  a  Lady  to  her 
Friend."] 

•  In  the  miscellany,  vol.  iu  called,  "  Buckingham's  Works," 
I  find  a  very  silly  poem  ascribed  to  a  lady  Sandwich.  This 
should  be  the  lady  lately  deceased  at  Paris,  daughter  of  the 
•celebrated  earl  of  Rochester;  but  she  inherited  too  much  wit 
to  have  written  so  ill.  [The  poem  here  referred  to  by  lord 
Orfbrd  neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  myself  have  been  able  to  find.  J 
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humous  Works4. — A  great  number  of    her 
poems  are  said  to  be  extant  in  manuscript 5. 


[Lady  Winchclsea  was  the  daughter  of  sir  William 
Kingsmill,  of  Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton. She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchess  of 
York,  and  married  Heneage,  second  son  of  Heneage, 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  to  which  title  he  succeeded  upon 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Charles.  She  died  Aug.  5, 
1720  6. 

Her  ladyship's  effusions,  consisting  chiefly  of  fables 
and  occasional  verses,  were  published  under  the  title  of 

"  Miscellany  Poems  on  several  Occasions,  written 
by  a  Lady."     Lond.  1713,  8vo. 

The  following  is  as  pleasing  a  specimen  as  the  vo- 
lume produced : 

"  LIFE'S  PROGRESS. 

r*  How  gayly  is  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

"  Htiw  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through  ! 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
from  ^Pisgah  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  shew. 

4  VoL  i.  p.  10. 

5  Deo.  Diet.  voL  x.    Ballard,  p.  431. 
*  New  Biog.  Diet  voL  xr.  p.  314. 
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"  How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  through  our  minds ! 
How  full  the  joys,  how  free  the  love 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 
As  flow'rs  the  western  winds ! 

".Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air, 

But  April-drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair,  "*• 

Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  each  vapour  clears. 

"  But,  oh  !  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb, 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend, 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime,     * 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

"  The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Pond  expectation  past  -, 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown. 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

**  Whilst  ev'ry  care  's  a  driving  harm, 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down  5 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm, 
But  ev'ry  tear  *s  a  winter-storm, 

And  ev'ry  look 's  a  frown  !'* 

Lady  Winchekea  is  principally  known  as  a  poetess 
from  her  apologue  of  "  The  Atheist  and  Acorn," 
which,  with  a  "  Nocturnal  Reverie,'9  was  printed  in 
Kitson's  English  Anthology,  vol.  ii» 

Her  ladyship  obtained  the  good  will  of  Pope,  who 
addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  her,  which  drew  forth 
an  elegant  replication,  printed  in  Cibber's  lives, 
vol.  iii.] 
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JOHN  SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

The  life  of  this  peer  takes  up  fourteen  pages 
and  a  half  in  folio  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
where  it  has  little  pretensions  to  occupy  a 
couple.  But  his  pious  relict  *  was  always  pur- 
chasing places  for  him,  herself,  and  their  son, 
in  every  suburb  of  the  temple  of  fame — a  tenure, 
against  which,  of  all  others,  quo-warrantos  are 
sure  to  take  place.  The  author  of  the  article 
in  the  Dictionary  calls  the  duke  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  prose-writers  and  greatest  poets 
of  this  age  ;"  which  is  also,  he  says,  proved  by 
the  finest  writers,  his  cotemporaries— certifi- 
cates, that  have  little  weight,  where  the  merit 
is  not  proved  by  the  author's  own  works 3.     It 

*  [Catharine,  a  natural  daughter  of  James  the  second. 
This  lady  applied  to  Pope  to  draw  her  husband's  character, 
which  he  declined ;  but  he  composed,  probably  at  her  solicit- 
ation, a  very  fine  epitaph  for  her  son.  See  Warburton's  edit 
of  Pope,  vol.  vi.  p.  3*3,  and  voL  is*  p.  107.] 

*  f  Dunton  says  he  had  a  piercing  wit,  a  quick  apprehensioo, 
an  unerring  judgment ;  that  he  understood  critically  the  deli- 
cacies of  poetry,  and  was  as  a  great  judge  as  a  patron  of  learn* 
ing.    Life  and  Errors,  p.  42a.] 
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is  certain  that  his  grace's  compositions  in  prose 
have  nothing  extraordinary  in  them  ;  his  poetry 
is  most  indifferent,  and  the  greatest  part  of  both 
is  already  fallen  into  total  neglect.  It  is  said 
that  he  wrote  in  hopes  of  being  confounded 
with  his  predecessor  in  the  title ;  but  he  would 
more  easily  have  been  mistaken  with  the  other 
Buckingham,  if  he  had  never  written  at  all.  He 
was  descended  from  lord  Sheffield,  the  author 
mentioned  above 4,  had  a  great  deal  of  bravery, 
and  understood  a  court.  Queen  Anne,  who 
undoubtedly  had  no  turn  to  gallantry,  yet  so  far 
resembled  her  predecessor  Elizabeth,  as  not  to 
dislike  a  little  homage  to  her  person.  This 
duke  was  immediately  rewarded  on  her  accession 
for  having  made  love  to  her  before  her  marriage. 
Though  attached  to  the  House  of  Stuart  and 
their  principles,  he  maintained  a  dignity  of  ho- 
nour in  some  points,  independent  of  all  con- 
nexions, for  he  ridiculed 5  king  James's  religion, 
though  he  attended  him  to  his  chapel ;  and 
warmly  took  the  part  of  the  Catalans  against 
the  Tory  ministry,  whom  he  had  helped  to  in- 
troduce to  the  queen.      His  works  are  pub- 

4  [Sec  toL  i.  p»  t;;.] 
1  Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  68j* 
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fished  in  two  large  6  volumes,  4to. \  In  Prior's 
posthumous  works8  is  a  little  poem  to  Mrs. 
Manley  on  her  first  play,  not  printed  with  the 
of  the  duke's  compositions. 


[John  Sheffield,  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Mulgrave, 
was  born  about  1650.  Having  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  his  mother 
soon  marrying  again,  he  was  put  into  the  hinds  of  a 
tutor,  with  whom  he  was  so  little  satisfied,  that  he 

*  [And  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1729  and  1740.  m  In  the  quarto 
edition,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  "  there  is  an  unfinished  relation  of 
the  revolution  in  1688,  which  contains  some  particulars  very 
curious  as  far  as  they  go.  His  grace  was  on*  of  the  last  no- 
blemen that  quitted  his  old  master  James  the  second,  and  re- 
plied very  nobly  to  king  William,  who  asked  him  how  he 
would  have  behaved  if  he  had  been  made  privy  to  the  design 
of  bringing  in  the  prince  of  Orange  ?  '  Sir,  I  should  have  <tis» 
?  covered  it  to  the  king  whom  I  then  served*' — *  I  should  not 
4  then  have  blamed  you ;'  was  the  honourable  answer  of  WuV 
liam."    Anecd.  vol.  ii.  p.  a  16.] 

1  [This  splendid  edition  was  published  in  17*3,  and  that 
inscribed* :  "  To  the  memory  of  John  Sheffield,  4n£e  pffjsnV 
ingjxaro,  these  his  more  lasting  remains  (the  monument  of  hip 
mind,  and  more  perfect  image  of  himself)  are  here  collected 
by  the  direction  of  Catharine  his  ducheste:  desirous  tfeat  nil 
ashes  may  be  honoured,  and  his  fame  and  merit  committed  to 
the  test  of  time,  truth,  j&nd  posljcrjty."  .-;  The  first  volume  con- 
tains his  grace's  poetical  perfonnanccsjthe  second,  his  prose 
essays.] 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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got  rid  of  hint  in  a  short  time,  and  resolved  td  educate 
himself.  Such  a  purpose,  observes  Dr.  Johnaoh^ 
formed  at  such  an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted* 
delights  as  it  is  strange,  and  instructs  as  it  is  real.  His 
literary  acquisitions  are  the  more  wonderful,  as  thost 
years  in-  which  they  are  commonly  made  were  spebft 
by  him  in  the- tumult  of  a  military  life,  or  the  gaiety 
of  a  court*.  In  1665,  when  war  was  declared  against 
the  Dutch,  he  went  on  board  the  Bhip  in  which  prince 
Rupert  sailed  $  and  volunteered  his  services  a  second 
time  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  1672,  when  his  zeal 
was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  best  second-rate  ship  in  the  navy.  He  afterwards 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  commanded  it  as  co* 
lonel.  He  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  had  the  promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  afterwards  made  a  cam* 
paign  in  the  French  service  under  Turenne.  Being 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  first  troop  of  horse-guards,  he  in  return  made 
Monmouth  suspected  by  the  duke  of  York  :  and  when 
Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace,  he  obtained  the  lieute* 
nancy  of  Yorkshire  and  the  government  of  Hull* 
Coming  very  young  to  the  possession  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  says  Dr.  Anderson3,  and  in  an  age  when 
pleasure  was  more  in  fashion  than  business,  be  pror 

, '  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

•  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, which  the  earl  of  Northumberland  censured  at  at  least 
indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 

•  Brit.  Poets,  voL  vii.  p.  341. 
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secuted  his  studies  amid  the  allurements 
and  in  making  his  way  to  military  honours  and  civil 
employments,  was  never  wholly  negligent  of  litera- 
ture, but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  most 
have  been  early  considered  as  skilful,  if  it  be  true, 
which  is  reported,  that  his  recommendation  advanced 
Dryden  to  the  laurel.  At  the  accession  of  James  the 
second,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  familiarity,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  privy-council,  and  made  lord 
chamberlain.  Though  he  was  in  some  respects  a  man 
of  honour,  he  was  "  apt  to  comply  with  any  thing 
that  he  thought  might  be  acceptable."  In  the  re- 
volution he  acquiesced,  though  he  did  not  promote 
it.  When  the  crown  was  settled  upon  William  and 
Mary,  he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty  :  this 
vote  gratified  king  William ;  yet  either  by  the  king's 
distrust  or  his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years 
without  favour.  But  in  1694  he  was  made  marquis 
of  Normanby,  and  soon  after  obtained  a  pension  of 
^£3000.  When  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne,  be  was 
made  lord  privy-seal,  duke  of  Normanby,  and  then  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Soon  after,  becoming  jealous  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  he  resigned  the  seals,  and  re- 
tiring from  business,  built  that  house4  in  St.  James's 
Park  which  is  now  the  queen's,  upon  ground  granted 
by  the  crown.  On  the  succession  of  George  the  first 
he  became  a  constant  opponent  of  the  court,  and  hay- 
ing no  public  employ,  is  supposed  to  have  *nu?iMri 
himself  with   writing  his  two  tragedies,    "  Julius 

4  Different  views  are  given  of  it  in  the  duke's  works,  vol*  i* 
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Omr,"  and  «  Marcus  Brutus  V  He  died  Feb.  24, 
1721^  and  *was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  placed  to  bis  memory,  with  an  epitaph 
written  by  himself. 

His  character,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  not  to  be  pro* 
posed  as  worthy  of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  Hobbes,  and  his 
morality  was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose 
opinions.  His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women  he 
picked  up  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and  his  principles 
Concerning  property  were  such  as  a  gaming-table  sup- 
plies6.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  ten- 
derness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize  for 
his  violences  of  passion.  As  a  statesman,  says  Dr. 
Anderson,  he  is  characterized  by  a  steady  attachment 
to  Tory  principles  of  government.  As  a  courtier  he 
is  distinguished  by  personal  dignity,  gracefulness,  and, 
good  breeding.  As  a  poet  he  has  been  eulogized  by 
Dryden,  Garth,  Prior,  Addison,  and  Pope ;  but  this 
praise  has  received  a  critical  counterpoise  from  the 

5  Both  these  were  taken  from  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar,  but 
with  great  alterations,    fiiog.  Dram.  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

*  Macky  thus  drew  his  living  character  about  1704  :  "  The 
duke  of  Buckinghamshire  is  a  nobleman  of  learning  and  good 
natural  parts,  but  of  no  principles.  Violent  for  the  high 
church,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it.  Very  proud,  insolent,  and  co- 
vetous, and  takes  all  advantages.  In  paying  his  debts,  un- 
willing ;  and  is  neither  esteemed  nor  beloved :  for  notwith- 
standing his  great  interest  at  court,  it  is  certain  he  hath  none 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  or  in  the  country.  He  is  of  a 
middle  stature,  of  a  brown  complexion,  with  a  sour,  lofty; 
look.'9    Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great  Brit.  p.  ao. 
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pens  of  Dr.  Johnson7,  Dr.  Wartoo,  and  lord  Orford: 
whence  a  writer  in  the  New  Biog.  Diet.  *  has  taken 
occasion  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain thing  is  literary  reputation,  and  how  miserably 
may  many  an  author  flatter  and  delude  himself  frith 
dreams  and  visions  of  immortal  fame  !"  The  following 
effort  of  his  grace's  muse  has  been  chosen  more  from 
admiration  of  the  theme  than  the  poetry : 

"  ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  PURCEIX'. 

"  Good  angels  snatch'd  him  eagerly  on  high ; 
Joyful  they  flew,  singing  and  soaring  through  the  sky, 
Teaching  his  new-fledg'd  soul  to  fly ; 
While  we,  alas !  lamenting  lie. 
He  went  musing  all  along 
Composing  new  their  heav'nly  song. 

1  "  Criticism  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer  that  sometimes 
glimmers,  but  rarely  shines ;  feebly  laborious,  and  at  best  but 
pretty.  To  be  great,  he  hardly  tries ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  ia 
his  power.  His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoirs  are 
lively  and  agreeable :  he  had  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  atf 
an  historian,  but  not  the  fire  and  fancy  of  a  poet."  Lives  of' 
the  Poets,  ut  sup. — Dr.  Warton  places  him  in  his  fourth  class 
of  English  poets,  the  mere  versifiers ;  and  determines  that  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  was  owing  to  his  rank.    Essay  on  Pope* 

•  Vol.  xiii.  p.  367. 

•  Purcell,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  that  England  or 
any  nation  can  boast  of,  died  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  thirty* 
seven.  His  genius  was  universal.  His  love-songs  are  pathetic 
tender,  and  finely  varied ;  and  his  martial  songs  are  most  ani- 
mating and  spirited.  For  sublimity  and  grandeur  in  the  church 
style,  his  «  Te  Deum"  and  "  Jubilate"  will  keep  their  rank 
while  any  taste  for  church  music  shall  remain.  See  Tytler*s 
Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Musk,  p.  213. 
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Awhile  his  skilful  notes  loud  hallelujahs  drown'd, 

Bat  toon  they  ceas'd  their  own  to  catch  his  pleasing  sound. 

David  himself  improv'd  the  harmony, 

David,  in  sacred  story  so  renown'd 

No  less  for  musick  than  for  poetry. 

Genius  sublime  in  either  art ! 
Crown'd  with  applause  surpassing  all  desert; 

A  man  just  after  God's  own  heart ! 
If  human  cares  are  lawful  to  the  blest, 
Already  settled  in  eternal  rest ; 
Needs  must  he  wish  that  Purcell  only  might 
Have  liv'd  to  set  what  he  vouchsafed  to  write : 

For  sure  the  noblest  thirst  of  fame 
With  the  frail  body  never  dies, 
But  with  the  soul  ascends  the  skies, 

From  whence  at  first  it  came. 
T  is  sure  no  little  proof  we  have 
That  part  of  us  survives  the  grave, 

^bkl  in  our  fame  below  still  bears  a  share  : 

Why  is  the  future  else  so  much  our  care, 

Ev'n  in  our  latest  moments  of  despair, 
And  death  despis'd  for  fame  by  all  the  wise  and  brave  ? 

Oh !  all  ye  blest  harmonious  choir 
Who  Pow'r  Almighty  only  love,  and  only  that  admire ! 

Look  down  with  pity  from  your  peaceful  bower 
On  this  sad  isle  perplex'd, 
And  ever,  ever  vex'd 
'  With  anxious  care  of  trifles,  wealth,  and  power. 

In  our  rough  minds  due  reverence  infuse, 
For  sweet  melodious  sounds  and  each  harmonious  muse ! 

Music  exalts  man's  nature,  and  inspires 
High  elevated  thoughts,  or  gentle,  kind  desires."] 
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JAMES  STANHOPE, 
FIRST  EARL  STANHOPE, 

[  1  he  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Stanhope,  went  from 
Eton  a  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  accompany  his  father  when  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Spain  in  1689*  He  volunteered  his 
military  services  in  Flanders  under  king  William  in 
1695,  and  under  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  1702,  he- 
having  with  great  gallantry  on  both  occasions.  In 
1 705  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
and  acquired  new  honour  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona. 
In  1708  he  was  declared  commander  in  chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  Spain,  and  reduced  the  whole  island 
of  Minorca.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  first 
he  was  sworn  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
On  April  11,  171 7,  he  was  constituted  first  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and  in  July  following  was  promoted  to  the  dig- 
inity  of  viscount  Stanhope  of  Mahon,  in  the  island  of 

*  Lord  Stanhope  was  at  Eton  school  with  a  Scotch  noble- 
man who  was  condemned  after  the  rebellion  in  1715*  He  re- 
quested the  life  of  his  old  schoolfellow  of.  the  privy-council, 
while  they  were  deliberating  upon  signing  the  warrant.  Hit 
request  was  refused,  till  he  threatened  to  give  up  his  place  if 
the  council  did  not  comply  with  it.  This  menace  procured 
him  the  life  of  his  associate  in  early  life,  to  whom  1*  after- 
wards sent  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Seward's  Anecdotes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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Minorca,  and  baron  Stanhope  of  Elvaston,  in  the 
county  of  Derby3.  Lord  Stanhope  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Sunderland  as  principal  secretary  of  state  in 
March  1718,  and  in  April  following  was  farther  dig* 
nified  with  the  title  of  earl  Stanhope.  On  June  14 
ensuing  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  with  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain  for  a  general  peace 4 ;  but  failed 
of  success  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  proved 
more  successful.  In  1720  he  attended  George  the 
first  to  Hanover ;  but  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
while  attending  at  the  house  of  lords,  he  was  seized 
with  a  dizziness  in  his  head,  and  died  the  next  even- 
ing, Feb.  5,  1721.  His  lordship  was  interred  with 
great  military  splendour  at  Chevening,  in  Kent  *• 

The  writer  6f  his  life  gives  the  following  illustration 
of  his  character : 

*  The  preamble  to  his  lordship's  patent  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  "  a  great  pen,"  and  is  given  in  the  Memoir  of  his 
Life  and  Actions,  17219  from  which  this  account  is  taken. 

4  On  this  occasion  Tickell  penned  a  short  ode  of  gratula- 
tkm  and  good  wishes.    See  Brit.  Poets,  vol.  viii.  p.  4x9. 

*  "  A  Virgil  or  an  Addison  should  tell 

How  Britain  trembled  when  a  Stanhope  fell. 
Prior,  the  glorious  work  '&  for  you  design'd  $ 
Invoke  Apollo's  aid  to  paint  his  mind ; 
In  Maro's  strains,  his  laurels  to  renew, 
And  show  the  godlike  patriot  to  our  view, 
Adorn'd  with  every  British  grace- to  please, 
With  Cowper's  eloquence,  and  Walpole's  ease : 
Record  him  great,  in  each  important  aim, 
A  Stanhope  and  a  Walsingham  the  same ; 
Tfceir  prince's  honour  and  their  country's  fame !" 

Verses  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Lord  Stanhope. 
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"  This^  noble  peer  had  something  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  his  composition.  He  had  a  mind  formed  for 
greatness  and  heroick  actions 7 :  his  abilities  were  em* 
ployed  for  the  good  of  mankind  :  his  life  in  every  part 
of  it  was  set  off  with  modesty  and  merit :  his  heart 
was  filled  with  goodness  and  magnanimity,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  his  name  without  approving 
his  actions.  In  his  religion  he  was  sincere :  be  showed 
his  abhorrence  to  persecution,  whatever  dress  or  shape 
it  appeared  in ;  and  always  acted  with  the  greatest  mo- 
deration to  those  who  had  the  unhappiness  to  differ 
from  him.  As  to  his  capacity  for  publick  affairs, 
Europe  will  bear  testimony  how  be  laboured  for  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
subjects.  His  many  fatiguing  journies  to  Vienna, 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  other  courts,  sufficiently  prove 
that  indolence  was  insufferable  to  him.  What  Mr. 
Prior  remarked  of  the  earl  of  Dorset  may  be  justly 
applied  to  this  great  peer,  '  that  so  many  ornaments 
1  and  graces  met  in  him  as  contributed  to  make  him 
'  universally  beloved  and  esteemed'."  The  biographer 
adds  from  a  contemporary  writer,  that  "  lord  Stanhope 
was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counsels  in  which 
he  did  not  appear ;  that  he  did  offices  of  friendship 
to  many  persons  who  knew  not  from  whom  they  came; 
performed  great  services  for  his  country,  the  glory  of 
which  was  transferred  to  others ;  and  made  it  his  cn- 

1  Pope,  in  the  Epilogue  to  his  Satires,  speaks  of  u  Stan* 
hope's  noble  flame ;"  and  he  is  termed  in  Wat-burton's  note*. 
"  a  nobleman  of  equal  courage,  spirit,  and 
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favours  rather  to  do  worthy  actions,  than  to  gain  an 
illustrious  character."  • 

His  lordship's  productions  consist  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing tracts,  the  titles  of  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  transcribe : 

"  An  Answer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
sent  into  Spain/'     Lond.  1714,  8vo. 

"  A  Memorial  sent  from  London  by  Earl  Stanhope 
to  the  Abbot  Vertot  at  Paris ;  containing  the  following 
Questions  relating  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman 
Senate,  viz. : 

"  1.  What  was  the  ordinary  regular  method  of  ad- 
mission into  the  senate  in  the  four  or  five  first  ages  of 
the  commonwealth  ? 

"  2.  Why,  the  senate  consisting  then  of  none  but 
patricians,  we  read  of  some  patricians  that  were  se- 
nators, while  others  were  only  private  men,  and  did 
not  partake  of  that  dignity  ?  and  whether  this  dis- 
tinction came  by  succession  and  primogeniture :  or 
whether  the  choice  of  the  candidates  lay  wholly  in 
the  consuls,  and  afterwards  in  the  censors  ? 

t€  3.  For  what  reason,  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
a  dictator  was  named  on  purpose  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  senate  ;  from  whence  one  might  infer  that 
the  Romans  had  no  common  and  regular  way  of  sup  - 
plying  those  vacancies,  since  they  had  recourse  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  a  dictator?"  Lond.  1721, 
tvo. 8.] 

9  Vertot'8  answer  was  appended  to  lord  Stanhope's  Memo* 
rul. 

H   3 
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WILLIAM, 
EARL  COWPER, 

[Son  of  sir  William  Cowper,  bait,  was  brought  up 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  soon  after  being  called 
to  the  bar,  was  chosen  recorder  of  Chichester.  He 
was  king's  council  to  William  the  third :  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Anne  was  made  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal ;  and  in  1706  created  baron  Cowper.  In 
1707  he  was  declared  lord  high  chancellor:  and  in 
1 7 16  was  appointed  lord  high  steward  for  the  trial  of 
the  rebel  lords.  In  all  his  stations  he  acted  with  strict 
integrity,  equanimity,  and  ability ;  and  died  on  the 
10th  of  Oct.  1723*. 

Ambrose  Philips  composed  a  long  ode  on  his  death, 
which  thus  speaks  of  his  incorrupt  judicial  character : 

*€  He  the  robe  of  justice  wore 

Sully'd  not  as  heretofore, 

When  the  magistrate  was  sought 

With  yearly  gifts.    Of  what  avail 

Are  guilty  hoards  ?  for  life  is  frail  j 

And  we  are  judg'd  where  favour  is  not  bought." 

Collins  explains  this  poetic  encomium  by  inform- 
ing  us,  that  earl  Cowper  was  the  first  who  refused  the 
new  year's  gifts  which  former  lord-chancellors  received 

'  Debrttt's  Peerage  and  Collins'*. 
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from  the  council,  thinking  it  a  custom  which  tended 
to  corruption ;  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by 
all  bis  successors  in  that  high  station ,  Mr.  Seward 
relates,  that  when  it  was  requisite  for  Richard  Crom* 
well  to  appear  in  Westminster  Hall,  respecting  the 
manor  of  Horsley,  the  humane  lord  chancellor  Cowper 
ordered  a  chair  for  him  in  court,  and  desired  him  to 
keep  on  his  bat3 :  and  Mr.  Hayley  observes,  "  that 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  political  importance,  con- 
spired to  aggrandize  the  man  who  added  the  name  of 
Cowper  to  the  list  of  English  nobility4." 

Earl  Cowper  was  pointed  out,  though  not  particu- 
larized as  a  noble  author  by  lord  Orford5,  for  his 
speeches ;  and  for  having  written  a  reply  to  lord  Bo- 
Engbroke's  Letter  to  the  Examiner,  entitled, 

"  A  Letter  to  Isaac  BickerstafT,  Esq.  occasioned  by 
the  Letter  to  the  Examiner."     1 7 10. 

This  acute  and  polished  production  was  printed  in 
lord  Somers's  Tracts,  4th  collect,  vol.  iv. ;  but  its 
length  precludes  more  than  an  extract  complimentary 
to  sir  Richard  Steele  : 

"  I  am  not  apt  to  judge  too  fondly  of  men  by  their 
first  appearance :  else,  as  the  writer  of  the  Letter  to 
the  Examiner  has  treated  that  author,  I  might  have 
been  tempted  long  since,  and  when  I  had  seen  little 
more  than  the  Introduction  to  your  Tatlcrs,  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  abilities. 

*  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

4  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Life  of  Cowper. 

'  See  article  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
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"  f  own  that  from  your  setting  out  I  hop'd  for  great 
benefit  to  the  public  from  your  lucubrations ;  but  be- 
fore you  had  passed  a  reasonable  time  of  probation, 
one  could  not  absolutely  assure  one's  self,  that  you 
would  make  a  right  use  of  that  excellent  genius  which 
Heaven  has  given  you.  Wit  had  so  long  and  so  ge- 
nerally been  made  to  serve  the  vilest  purposes,  on  pre- 
tence its  end  is  to  please,  that  the  plainest  truth  in 
nature,  namely,  that  honesty  and  pleasure  are  insepa- 
rable, seem'd  irrecoverably  sunk  into  oblivion,  till 
you  undertook  to  bring  it  up  again  into  clear  day, 
not  by  argument  but  example,  by  numerous  sketches 
and  some  finish'd  pieces  drawn  with  irresistible  strength 
and  beauty. 

"  As  you  disclos'd  your  design  by  degrees,  you  had 
my  esteem  in  proportion ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
say,  you  had  it  not  intire,  till  in  the  course  of  your 
papers  I  had  observed  that  as  you  could  discern  and 
describe,  much  better  than  our  Dry  dens  and  Lestranges, 
the  true  springs  of  private  and  domestic  happiness ; 
you  had  likewise  so  much  more  generosity  of  spirit 
and  benevolence  for  mankind  than  they,  as  to  insi- 
nuate gradually  into  the  public,  that  as  acting  with 
all  the  noble  simplicity  of  nature  and  common  reason 
carries  a  man  with  ease  and  honour  through  all  the 
scenes  and  offices  of  ordinary  life ;  so  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  in  friendship,  love,  and  common  con- 
verse and  society,  go  to  the  composition  of  the  person 
whom  both  sexes  agree  to  call  by  the  good-natured 
name  of  '  the  generous,  honest  Man,9  must  neces- 
sarily contribute  to  the  forming  of  the  best  servants 
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of  a  prince,  and  the  truest  patriots.     But  as  in  doing 
this  you  took  a  proper  season  to  expose  some  of  those 
brutish    notions  of  government,    and    vile  arts  of 
wretched  pretenders  to  politics,  which  are  the  bane  of 
national  felicity ;  you  have  provok'd  your  adversaries 
(while  I  was  studying  a  compliment  of  thanks  to  you) 
to  give  you  so  high  an  encomium,  that 't  is  impossible 
for  me,  with  all  the  affection  and  veneration  I  have 
for  you,  to  go  beyond  them.    The  writer  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Examiner  comparing  you  to  Cato  the  censor, 
and  forgetting  (as  men  of  his  vivacity  of  imagination 
may  be  allowed  to  do,  without  bringing  their  reading 
in  question)  that  there  were  two  Catos,  applies  to  you 
Lucan's  fam'd  saying  of  the  last : 

'  Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni ; 

'  that  however  Providence  disposed  of  events,  he  ad- 
*  her'd  to  the  just,  tho'  vanquished  cause/  And  the 
Examiner  pursuing  the  same  thought,  reminds  you  by 
a  sneering  application  of  some  words  of  Virgil, 

'  — tua  ccelo 
1  Precipitant,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos ; 

**  that  you  have  chosen  a  time  to  declare  your  senti- 
'  ments,  when  the  patrons  of  both  them  and  you  are 
<  removing  from  court.' 

"  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  staid  till  nothing  is  left  me  but 
only  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  great  honour  they 
have  done  you  :  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  glad  I 
can  so  easily  acquit  myself  of  the  most  troublesome 
part  of  a  visit,  salutes  and  compliments."] 
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ROBERT  HARLEY, 
EARL   OF  OXFORD. 

Thb  history  of  this  lord  is  too  fresh  in  every 
body's  memory  to  make  it  requisite  to  expatiate 
upon  his  character.  What  blemishes  it  had 
have  been  so  severely  censured  by  the  associate  * 
of  his  councils  and  politics,  that  a  more  distant 
observer  has  no  pretence  to  enlarge  on  them. 
Besides,  as  the  public  conduct  of  this  earl,  to 
which  alone  I  know  any  objections,  was  called 
to  such  strict  account  by  persons  of  my  name, 
it  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  in  me  to  renew 
any  disturbance  to  his  ashes.  He  is  only  men- 
tioned here  as  author  of  the  following  tracts  : 

"  An  Essay  upon  Public  Credit,  by  Robert 
Harley,  Esq."     17103. 

(e  An  Essay  upon  Loans,  by  the  Author  of 
the  Essay  on  Public  Credit4." 

"  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England ;" 

said  to  be  by  him,  but  signed  Humphry  Mack- 
worth5, 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

•  Somen's  Tracts,  vol.  H.  p.  1. 

4  lb,  p.  10. 

5  lb,  second  coll.  voL  it.  p.  313. 
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[Robert  Harley,  esq.  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley, 
knt.  was  born  near  Covent  Garden,  London,  Dec.  5, 
1661,  and  educated  at  Shilton,  near  Burford,  Oxford* 
shire.  He  was  first  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Tregony,  and  afterwards  for  Radnor,  He  became 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1701,  which 
dignity  he  held  during  three  successive  parliaments6. 
In  April  1704  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  in  May  following  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  to  queen  Anne.  In  17 10  he  was  constituted 
a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  and 
under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer.  In  March  171 1 
he  received  a  stab  with  a  penknife  from  Antoine  de 
Guiscard,  a  French  refugee,  while  under  examination 

•  Macky  thus  wrote  of  him  while  speaker:  "  No  man  un« 
derstands  more  the  management  of  the  chair*  to  the  advantage 
of  his  party,  nor  knows  better  all  the  tricks  of  the  bouse.  He 
is  skilled  in  most  things,  and  very  eloquent :  is  a  very  useful 
man,  and  for  that  reason  is  well  with  the  ministry."  Char, 
p.  1x6. 

John  Philips,  the  successful  imitator  of  Milton,  inscribed 
his  poem  of  Blenheim  to  Mr.  Harley  in  1705,  and  thus  ele*? 
gantly  addressed  him : 

"  May  the  verse  detain  awhile 

Thy  ear,  O  Harley !  though  thy  country's  weal 
Depends  on  thee ;  though  mighty  Anne  requires 
Thy  hourly  counsels,  since  with  every  art 
Thyself  adorn'd,  the  mean  essays  of  youth 
Thou  wilt  not  damp,  but  guide,  wherever  found. 
The  willing  genius  to  the  Muses'  seat." 
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of  the  privy-council 7.  On  his  recovery  8  he  wis  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  by  the  stile  and  titles  of  baron 
Harlcy,  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Mortimer,  and  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1712  he  was  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the  older 
of  the  garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  the  year  fol- 
lowing. After  the  death  of  queen  Anne  his  lordship's 
career  of  greatness  received  a  check,  and  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  house  of  commons,  on  June  10, 
17 15,  of  high  treason,  and  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. On  July  16  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  suffered  a 
severe  confinement  till  July  1,  1717,  when  after  a 
public  trial  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  his  peers. 
After  his  lordship's  decease,  on  May  21,  1704,  a 
splendid  character  was  given  of  him,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Collins's  Peerage*  ;  and  Pope  has  embalmed 

7  Gmscard  had  been  an  abbot  in  France,  but  committed 
offences  which  obliged  him  to  fly  his  country.  He  afterwards, 
to  make  his  peace  at  home,  became  a  spy  in  the  English  court ; 
was  discovered,  and  taken  before  the  privy-council,  where  in 
a  fit  of  rage  and  despair  he  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Harley. 
He  was  immediately  secured,  and  died  in  Newgate  a  few 
days  after  from  some  wounds  he  received  in  the  scuffle.  Prior 
addressed  a  poem  to  his  patron  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he 
states, 

"  While  the  fierce  monk  does  at  his  trial  stand. 

He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offence ; 
Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand, 
He  stabs  his  judge  to  prove  his  innocence." 
•  The  congratulations  of  the  house  of  commons  on  this 
occasion  may  be  seen  in  Collins's  Hist.  Collect*  p.  309. 
»  Vol*  iv.  p.  S63  ;  also  in  Hist*  Coll*  p.  aia. 
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bis  memory  with  never-dying  verse,  in  a  dedicatory 
epistle  to  Parnell'a  poems,  which  were  published  after 
lord  Oxford's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  and  his  sub- 
sequent retreat  into  the  country,— where  he  was 


"  Pleas'd  to  escape  from  flattery  to  wit : 


•• 


yet  in  vain,  said  the  "  poet  of  reason,"  and  we  may 
add,  of  passion  too  : 

"  In  vain  to  desarts  thy  retreat  is  made  5 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
Tis  hers,  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Bejudge  his  acts,  and  dignity  disgrace* 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  the*  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
Ev'n  now,  she  shades  thy  evening  walk  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise), 
Ev'n  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Through  fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see, 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he/' 

From  .such  a  picture  of  this  peer,  we  naturally  in- 
fer that  he  was  a  very  great  as  well  as  good  man  *  : 
yet  he  has  been  represented  by  others  as  very  remote 
from  either  goodness  or  greatness;  and  particularly  by 

*  Swift,  when  he  gave  appellations  to  his  acquaintance 
which  might  convey  a  contrary  clue  to  their  characters,  called 
lord  Oxford  the  Dragon,  in  compliment  to  his  mildness  and. 
urbanity.    See  Letters  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  others. 
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lord  Bolingbroke  in  hi*  letter  to  sir  William  W  indium, 
where  the  portrait  given  of  him  is  not  only  mesa  but 
odious*  It  may  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  lord  Oxford  had  his  alloy  of  infirmities,  notwith- 
standing the  fine  things  said  for  him ;  and  it  is  equally 
reasonable  not  to  believe  all  that  a  rival  minister  has 
said  against  him,  especially  after  they  had  disagreed  K 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  great  encourager  of  litera- 
ture4; and  the  greatest  collector  in  his  time  of  all 
curious  books  in  print  or  manuscript,  especially  those 
concerning  the  history  of  his  own  country.  He  was  ' 
also  a  person  of  taste  and  learning,  under  which  cha- 
racter we  find  a  proposal  addressed  to  him  by  Swift, 
for  correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  5. 

Various  letters  by  lord  Oxford  are  preserved  among 
the  Harleian  MSS. ;  and  a  few  jocular  verses  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick  and 
his  friends6. 

'  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Dunster,  in  his  well-illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Philips's  Cider,  has  pointed  out  bishop  Burnet's  his- 
tory as  corroborative  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  sentiments ;  but 
candidly  adds*  that  "  perhaps  equal  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  compliments  of  poets,  the  political  quarrels  of  states* 
men,  and  the  violence  of  party  writers."    P.  75. 

4  In  sir  Simon  Harcourt's  gratulatory  speech  to  lord  Oxford 
when  appointed  lord  treasurer,  he  says,  "  Even  your  ene- 
mies, my  lord,  must  own,  that  the  love  of  letters,  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  excel  in  them,  is  one  distinguish- 
ing part  of  your  character."    Collins's  Hist.  Coll.  p.  all. 

5  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  vii.  p.  338. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p  *3«    Mr.  Seward  relates,  from  the  correspond- 
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In  Sion  College  library  is  a  tract  entitled, 
-  "  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford's  Answer  to  the  Com- 
mons' Articles  in  the  Impeachment  for  High  Treason/9 

»7»5- 
In  the  British  Museum  is  another  tract  with  this 

title: 

"  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford/'     17155  8vo. 

which  probably  will  be  considered  as  his  lordship's 
own  account  from  the  soothing  exordium  to  his  com- 
peers, and  may  therefore  claim  an  extract. 

"  The  earl  of  O.  seems  to  resolve  to  appear  and  to 
stand  in  his  own  defence.  I  advance  one  thing  with- 
out doors  in  defence  of  his  case  in  general,  before  the 
particulars  come  to  be  inquired  into.  If  it  be  just  to 
say  of  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  that  he  knows  himself  to 
be  guilty,  why  else  did  he  fly  ?  It  will  be  as  reasonable 
to  say  of  my  lord  Oxford,  he  is  satisfy'd  in  his  own 
innocence,  why  else  does  he  stay  ? 

"  Besides  the  opinion  his  lordship  has  of  his  own 
innocence,  it  must  be  acknowledged  his  lordship  pays 

eoce  of  Dr.  Turner,  that  bishop  Lloyd,  a  little  before  the 
pace  of  Utrecht,  came  to  queen  Anne  and  told  her,  he  could 
prore  from  Daniel  and  the  revelations,  that  "  she  ought  not  to 
make  a  peace."  The  queen  replied,  "  My  lord,  I  am  no  di- 
vine ;  I  cannot  argue  that  matter ;  but  lord  Oxford  may,  per- 
haps,  answer  your  objections."  At  a  time  appointed  the  pre- 
sence-chamber was  full  of  nobility  to  hear  the  conference  % 
When  lord  Oxford  confounded  the  prophet,  and  completely 
exposed  him.  Dr.  Turner  said  it  was  the  most  diverting  thing 
he  ever  heard  in  his  life :  a  vast  deal  of  learning  managed  with 
a  great  deal  of  art.    Supp.  to  Anecd.  p.  87. 
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the  greatest  honour  to  the  British  nobility  that  is  pos- 
sible  to  do,  and  perhaps  more  than  ever  was  done  be- 
fore 5  that  however  the  turns  of  the  government  since 
bis  administration  may  have  given  impressions  of 
things  very  different  from  what  were  in  his  time  ;  and 
as  it  might  be  suggested  very  much  to  his  disadvan- 
tage :  nay,  however  interest  may  seem  to  run,  even 
in  a  very  strong  3tream  against  him ;  yet  that  he  pays 
such  a  profound  respect  to  the  unspotted  honour  of  the 
peerage,  as  to  cast  his  life  into  their  hands,  at  a  time 
when  thoughts  less  generous  might  be  apt  to  entertain 
some  fears  of  the  impressions  which  party7  might 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  nobility,  at  a  time 
when  it  is  scarce  to  be  said  that  any  other  set  of  men 
in  the  nation  are  entirely  free. 

"  Either  my  lord  O.  must  have  some  surprising  evi- 
dence in  himself  of  his  own  innocence,  and  not  only 
so,  but  of  his  being  able  to  set  that  innocence  in  a 
clear  light  to  the  world  ;  or  else  he  makes  the  greatest 
compliment  to  the  nobility  of  Britain  that  ever  man 
made.  He  supposes  their  lordships  untainted  with 
the  prejudice  of  the  times,  and  that  nothing  can  byass 
their  minds,  nothing  artfully  prepossess  their  judg- 
ments, that  they  cannot  be  blinded  by  any  human  in- 

7  If  the  name  of  Harley  has  been  obnoxious  to  party,  says 
the  Critical  Review,  it  ought  to  be  dear  to  literature ;  since  so 
fortunate  a  circumstance  seldom  happens,  that  Edward,  earl 
of  Oxford,  succeeded  not  only  to  his  Cither's  titles,  but  to 
his  passion  for  collecting  every  thing  that  could  be  of  service 
to  learning  or  antiquity.    VoL  viii.  p.  185. 
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firmities,  moved  by  any  passions,  imposed  upon  by 
the  perswasions,  or  affected  by  private  views  of  any 
kind  ;  that  they  cannot  be  hurry'd  by  popular  winds 
or  storms,  from  whatever  corner  they  may  blow,  whe- 
ther of  faction,  tumult,  envy,  or  ambition :  but  that 
they  will  move  in  a  direct  path  of  justice,  guided  by 
truth,  without  the  least  deviation  or  inclination  one 
way  or  other,  either  from  parties,  persons,  interest, 
or  power,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.'1] 


VOL.  IV. 


Ji6 


PEREGRINE  OSBORNE, 

DUKE    OF    LEEDS, 

CWas  mentioned  by  lord  Orford  *  in  his  last  Ad- 
denda on  the  slightest  possible  authority,  his  lordship 
having  only  observed  in  a  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  books, 

"  An  Account  of  the  Brest  Expedition,  by  Lord 
Carmarthen." 

Mr*  Reed  had  given  me  a  fuller  title,  but  the  book 
itself  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Brand's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  rarities,  and  proves  to  be  "  A  Journal  kept  at 
Sea,  between  the  29th  of  May  and  15th  of  June 
1694;  with  an  exact  and  impartial  Relation  of  the 
Expedition  and  Attempts  in  Camarett  Bay,  near 
Brest."     Lond.  1694,  4to. 

The  marquis  of  Carmarthen  was  at  that  time  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  had  drawn  up  this  journal 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  it  to  his  father,  the  first 
duke  of  Leeds;  but  being  seen  by  the  editor,  was 
found  so  very  just  in  every  particular,  that  he  thought 
he  should  do  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public  by 
printing  it,  which  was  therefore  done,  "  word  for 
word,  without  any  manner  of  alteration." 

The  publication,  however,  would  afford  no  better 
extract  than  any  Extraordinary  Gazette. 

His  lordship  is  said  by  Collins  3  to  have  commanded 

•  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  535.  3  Peerage,  voL  i.  p.  141* 
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in  several  expeditions  at  sea,  and  on  many  occasions 
to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  gallant  behaviour ; 
which  in  1697  procured  him  to  be  made  rear-admiral, 
and  in  1703  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

Macky  says  he  understood  all  the  parts  of  a  sailor 
well ;  but  was  very  rakish  and  extravagant  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  otherwise  he  had  risen  quicker.  He 
contrived  and  built  a  ship  called  the  Royal  Transport, 
which  proved  so  good  a  sailer,  that  it  displayed  his 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  navigation  also.  He  was 
bold  enough,  adds  the  writer,  to  undertake  any  thing4* 

His  grace  died  June  25,  1729,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.] 

4  Characters  of  Officers,  &c.  p,  170. 
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DANIEL  FINCH, 
EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 

Was  much  aspersed  during  his  life ;  but  this 
was  in  times  in  which  posterity  will  judge  better 
than  we  who  live  so  near  them.  Besides  his 
speeches,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  a  book, 
entitled,  An  exact  Collection  of  the  Debates  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  held  at  Westminster, 
October  21,1 680,  his  Lordship  wrote — 

"  Observations  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
in  January  1712-13  V 

"  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland ;" 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Newton's  Treatise  on 
Pluralities. 

"  The  Answer  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham 
to  Mr.  Whiston's  Letter  to  him,  concerning 
the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  1721. 

The  university  of  Oxford,  in  full  convoca- 
tion, returned  his  lordship  u  solemn  thanks" 
for  his  most  noble  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  &c. 3.  Mr.  Whiston  published  a  reply, 
which  ended  the  controversy. 

*  This  piece,  which  is  always  ascribed  to  his  lordship,  1 
have  been  assured  from  very  good  authority,  was  not  written 
by  him. 

*  Vide  Peerage  in  Winchelsea. 
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[Daniel,  the  son  of  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Not- 
tingham4, was  born  in  1647,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  honours  and  possessions.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
die  second  he  was  one  of  the  privy-counsellors  who 
signed  the  order  for  proclaiming  the  duke  of  York, 
bat  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  court  that  whole  reign. 
When  che  convention  met  on  king  James's  abdication, 
he  was  the  principal  manager  of  the  debates  in  favour 
6f  a  regent,  against  setting  up  another  king :  yet  he 
observed,  that  if  one  was  made,  he  would  be  more 
faithful  to  him  than  those  who  made  him  could  be 
according  to  their  own  principles.     When  William 
and  Mary  were  advanced  to  the  throne,  though  he 
declined  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  he  accepted  that 
of  secretary  of  state5,  in  which  station  he  continued 
after  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  when  both  lords 
and  commons  voted  him  highly  deserving  the  great 
trust  her  majesty  reposed  in  him  :  yet  he  went  out  of 
office  in  1704,  and  accepted  no  other  till  George  the 
first  came  to  the  crown,  when  be  was  made  president  of 
the  council;  but  in  17 16  he  finally  retired  from  all 
business  to  a  studious  course  of  life,  and  died  in  1730. 
"  All  the  Finches,"  says  Dunton 6,  "  have  been 
famous  for  their  wit  and  learning 5  and  this  noble  earl 

4  See  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 

1  Blacky  says  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  to  oblige  the 
church,  of  which  he  set  up  for  a  mighty  champion.  Char.  p.  25. 
•  Idea  of  a  new  Life,  p.  425. 
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is  a  master  of  eloquence :  yet  his  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment were  never  known  to  falter  with  the  secret  glosses 
of  double  or  reserved  senses  ;  and  when  his  name  is 
traduced  (as  has  been  the  fate  of  the  best  favourites), 
his  innocency  bears  him  out  with  courage.  He  is  a 
peer  of  strict  and  remarkable  justice,  an  excellent 
paymaster,  and  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.0 
Macky  represents  him  in  his  habit  and  manners  very 
formal,  with  an  exterior  air  of  business,  and  applica- 
tion enough  to  make  him  very  capable. 

His  lordship's  polemic  compositions  are  unpropi- 
tious  to  selection.] 
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PHILIP, 

4 

DUKE  OF  WHARTON, 

Like  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  comforted 
all  the  grave  and  dull,  by  throwing  away  the 
brightest  profusion  of  parts  on  witty  fooleries, 
debaucheries,  and  scrapes,  which  may  mix 
graces  with  a  great  character,  but  never  can 
compose  one.  If  Julius  Caesar  had  only  rioted 
with  Catiline,  he  had  never  been  emperor  of 
the  world.  Indeed  the  duke  of  Wharton  was 
not  made  for  conquest;  he  was  not  equally 
formed  for  a  round-house  and  Pharsalia.  In 
one  of  his  ballads  he  has  bantered  his  own  want 
of  heroism  ;  it  was  in  a  song  he  made  on  being 
seized  by  the  guard  in  Sl  James's  Park,  for 
singing  the  Jacobite  air,  The  King  shall  have 
his  own  again : 

"  The  duke  he  drew  out  half  his  sword, 
the  guard  drew  out  the  rest." 

His  levities,  wit,  and  want  of  principles ;  his 
eloquence  and  adventures,  arc  too  well  known 
to  be  recapitulated  \     With  attachment  to  no 

*  [Mr.  Seward  remarks,  that  the  character  of  Lovelace  in 
Clarissa  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  this  nobleman ;  and 
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party,  though  with  talents  to  govern  any  party, 
this  lively  man  changed  the  free  air  of  West- 
minster for  the  gloom  of  the  Escurial;  the 
prospect  of  king  George's  garter  for  the  Pre- 
tender's 3  ;  and  with  indifference  to  all  religion, 
the  froKc  lord  who  had  writ  the  ballad  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  the  habit  of 
a  capuchin4. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  works 
of  so  mercurial  a  man,  whose  library  was  a  ta- 
vern, and  women  of  pleasure  his  muses.  A 
thousand  sallies  of  his  imagination  may  have 

what  makes  the  supposition  more  likely  is,  that  M  The  True 
Briton,"  a  political  paper  in  which  the  duke  used  to  write, 
was  printed  by  Mr.  Richardson.    Anecd.  toL  ii.  p.  333.] 

9  [When  at  Lyons  he  presented  a  fine  horse  to  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  who  invited  him  to  Avignon,  and  flattered  him 
with  the  visionary  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  Conti- 
nuing there-  but  one  day,  he  made  a  visit  at  St.  Germains  to 
the  dowager  of  James  the  second.  A  friend  expostulating 
with  him  on  this  conduct,  he  answered,  "  That  he  had  pawned 
his  principles  to  Gordon,  the  Pretender's  banker,  for  a  con* 
siderable  sum ;  and  till  he  could  repay  him,  he  must  be  a  Ja- 
cobite ;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  would  again  return  to  the 
Whigs/9    Nichols's  Misc.  Poems,  vol.  v.  p.  25.] 

4  [He  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  131 
some  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bernardine  convent  offered  hfm 
what  assistance  their  house  afforded.  The  duke  accepted 
their  kind  proposal,  and  they  administered  all  the  relief  in 
their  power :  but  after  languishing  these  for  a  week,  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two.    Ibid.] 
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been  lost :  he  no  more  wrote  for  fame  than  he 
acted  for  it*.  There  are  two  volumes  in  octavo 
called  his  Life  and  Writings,  but  containing  of 
the  latter  nothing  but — 

"  Seventy-four  Numbers    of   a    periodical 
Paper,  called  the  True  Briton," 
and  his  celebrated 

"  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
third  Reading  of  the  Bill  to  inflict  Pains  and 
Penalties  on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
May  15,  1723  V* 

It  is  a  remarkable  anecdote  relating  to  this 
speech,  That  his  grace,  then  in  opposition  to 
the  court,  went  to  Chelsea  the  day  before  the 
last  debate  on  that  prelate's  affair,  where  acting 
contrition,  he  professed  being  determined  to 
work  out  his  pardon  at  court,  by  speaking 
against  the  bishop,  in  order  to  which  he  begged 
some  hints.     The  minister  was  deceived,  and 

3  [Mr.  Pennant  tells  us  that  in  1775  he  discovered  some 
people  then  living  near  Wharton  Hall,  who  remembered  this 
British  Clodio,  and  bore  witness  to  the  profligate  report  of 
Jus  character ;  of  his  affecting  to  hunt  on  Sundays,  and  show- 
ing in  all  his  actions  an  equal  contempt  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.    Tour  to  Alston-Moor,  p.  131.] 

•  [Bishop  Newton  in  his  Life  observes  on  the  duke  of 
Wharton's  defence  of  Dr.  Atterbury,  that  he  thereby  in  some 
degree  verified  what  his  father  the  old  marquis  had  in  his  anger 
predicted  of  him,  that  he  would  always  take  wrong  courses ; 
would  learn  hie  politics  of  Atterbury,  and  be  ruined.    P.  i».  J 
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went  through  the  whole  cause  with  him,  point- 
ing out  where  the  strength  of  the  argument 
lay,  and  where  its  weakness.  The  duke  was 
very  thankful,  returned  to  town,  passed  the 
night  in  drinking,  and  without  going  to  bed, 
went  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  spoke  for 
the  bishop,  recapitulating  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  and  answering  all  that  had  been  urged 
against  him 7.  His  speech  against  the  ministry 
two  years  before,  on  the  affair  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,  had  a  fatal  effect ;  earl  Stanhope  an- 
swering it  with  so  much  warmth,  tliat  he  burst 
a  blood-vessel  and  died 8. 

What  little  I  have  found  besides  written  by 
the  duke,  are  the  ballads  above  mentioned. 

"  The  Drinking  Match  at  Eden  Hall 9,  in 
Imitation  of  Chevy  Chase/' 

7  Serjeant  Wynne  served  the  bishop  in  much  the  same 
manner:  being  his  counsel,  he  desired  to  see  the  bishop's 
speech ;  and  then  spoke  the  substance  of  it  himself.  [This 
fallacious  aspersion  was  fully  refuted  by  Edward  Wynne,  esq. 
the  son  of  Serjeant  Wynne,  in  some  observations  on  the  second 
edition  of  this  Catalogue,  written  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  person  aspersed,  and  printed  with  a  miscellany  of  Law 
Tracts,  17A5,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reed.  See  also  a  let- 
ter to  the  same  purport  in  vol.  vii.  p.  453,  of  the  Critical  Re- 
view.] 

*  [See  the  speech  and  answer  printed  by  Mr.  Seward,  is 
Supp.  to  Anecd.  vol.  v.  p.  118.] 

•  [A  celebrated  drinking  glass,  called  "  The  Luck  of  Edep 
Hall/'  is  still  regarded  there  with  superstitious  reverence*  The 
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It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  a  bookseller's 
miscellany,  called  Whartoniana \ 

"  Parody  of  a  Song  sung  at  the  Opera  House 
by  Mrs.  Tofts,  on  her  leaving  the  English 
Stage  and  returning  to  Italy 3." 

His  grace  began  a  play  on  the  story  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  of  which  I  believe  nothing  re- 
mains but  these  four  lines,  preserved  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  same  collection : 

4t  Sure  were  I  free,  and  Norfolk  were  a  prisoner, 
I'd  fly  with  more  impatience  to  his  arms, 
Than  the  poor  Israelite  gaz'd  on  the  serpent, 
When  life  was  the  reward  of  every  look." 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  wrote  an  epi- 
logue for  this  play,  which  is  printed  in  Dodsley's 
^Miscellanies. 

"  A  Letter  in  Bickerton's  Collection."  1745. 


[Bolton4  gives  the  following  succinct  account  of 
this  nobleman : 

duke's  ballad  in  commemoration  of  a  toping-match  occasioned 
by  it,  is  in  Ritson's  English  Songs  called  the  "  Earl's  Defeat." 
See  v#l.  ii.  p.  50.] 

*  P.  19 ;  and  in  Ralph's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  p.  ss» 

•  Ralph's  Poems,  p.  131.  Anne,  first  wife  to  the  marquis 
of  Wharton,  has  an  article  in  the  Gen.  Diet.  vol.  x.  where  are 
two  of  her  letters  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  [See  vol.  iii,  p.  384.  J 

4  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  303.  A  more  extended  account  if 
fNen  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  Biog.  Dram.  vol.  i.  p.  486 ;  and  a  more 
prcumtuntial  one  was  prefixed  to  the  True  Briton  in  173a. 
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"  He  succeeded  his  father  Thomas  '  in  all  his  titka 
and  abilities,  but  in  none  of  his  virtues6.    In  1717* 

1  See  his  article,  supra,  p.  66. 

•  The  brilliant  talents  of  this  eccentric  peer,  and  his  deplo- 
rable perversion  of  them,  are  thus  drawn  by  the  vivid  pencil 
of  Pope : 

"  Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  ruling  passion  was  a  lust  of  praise : 
Born  with  whatever  could  win  it  from  the  wise, 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies : 
Though  raptured  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 
He  '11  shine  a  Tully  and  a  Wilmot  too: 
Enough  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 
And  now  the  monk  applaud  and  now  the  friar. 
Grown  all  to  all,  from  no  one  vice  exempt, 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still  to  covet  general  praise, 
His  life,  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways : 
Ask  you  why  Wharton  broke  through  ev'ry  rule  ? 
*T  was  all  for  fear  the  knaves  should  call  him  fool." 

Moral  Essays,  Epist.  u 
The  following  adulations  to  this  motley  character  are  drawn 
with  a  bias  that  may  remind  the  reader  of  Shakspeare : 
"  And  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does ;  being  then  most  flatterM." 
T^T  Kern  to  evince,  however,  that  the  duke  of  Wharton 
began  his  senatorial  career  with  splendid  promise.    u  Our 
modern  dedications  are  meer  daub  and  flattery ;  but  'tis  for 
those  who  deserve  no  better.    Your  grace  cannot  be  flatterM ; 
every  body  .that  knows  the  duke  of  Wharton  will  say  there 
is  no  praising  him,  as  there  is  no  loving  him  more  than  he  de- 
serves.   Your  grace  can't  be  enough  aduuVd  5  for  the  uni- 
versal learning  which  you  are  master  of;  for  your  judgment  hi 
discerning,  your  indulgence  in  excusing ;  for  the  great  ttedfistp 
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by  the  great  favour  of  George  the  first,  he  was  created 
duke  of  Wharton,  frooi  which  time  he  acted  in  total 
opposition  to  the  interest  of  king  and  kingdom.  Hav- 
ing wasted  a  large  estate,  he  turned  Papist,  acted  Tor 
the  Pretender,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish 
army  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1727  ;  retiring  afterwards 
to  a  monastery  in  Spain,  he  died  there  in  1731. 

"  The  Fear  of  Death,  an  Ode  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Wharton," 

was  printed  in  1739,  folio;  and  was  announced  in  an 
advertisement  to  have  been  "  communicated  to  the 
public  by  a  merchant  lately  arrived  from  Spain/9 

■ess  of  your  soul,  for  your  contempt  of  power  and  grandeur, 
your  love  for  your  country,  your  passion  for  liberty,  and 
(which  is  the  best  characteristick)  your  desire  of  doing  good 
to  mankind."  This  is  prefixed  by  Gab.  Roussillon  to  his 
translation  of  Vertot's  Revolutions  of  Portugal,  1711.  The 
following  occurs  in  another  dedication  to  the  duke,  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  Britannicus,  before  a  tract  entitled, 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  or  the  Case  of  private  and  national 
Corruptive  and  Bribery  impartially  considered,  1711.  "  Flat- 
tery, jny  lord,  is  not  designed  to  have  any  portion  in  this  ad* 
dry.  It  is  your  grace's  zeal  and  vigorous  behaviour  in  the 
greatest  assembly  Jn  Europe,  that  draw  this  address  of  thanks 
■pon  you.  Cicero  had  been  long  inurM  to  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  and  train'd  up  his  eloquence  in  private  causes  before 
he  signauVd  himself  in  the  state ;  your  grace  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage* of  no  such  exercise ;  but  you  start  upon  the  world 
at  once  with  all  the  powers  and  address  of  a  consummate 
orator  and  able  statesman.  Your  breast  burns  with  the  emu- 
lation of  other  honours  than  what  are  deriv'd  from  vast  estates, 
and  a  pomp  of  titles.  You  think,  like  Cato,  that  a  nobte- 
ppgbt  not  to  be  a  private  man ;  Non  tlbi  ted  fatri* 
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Mr.  Reed  has  in  his  curious  library  an  octavo  pam» 
phlet  printed  at  Boulogne  in  1731*  with  the  following 
tide: 

"  Select  and  authentick  Pieces  written  by  the  lafe 
Duke  of  Wharton  j"  viz. 

"  His  Speech  on  the  passing  the  Bill  to  inflict  Fainf 
and  Penalties  on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester." 

"  His  single  Protest  on  that  Occasion ;  with  the 
previous  Protest  of  the  other  Lords/' 

"  His  Letter  to  the  Bishop  in  the  Tower." 

"  His  Letter  in  Mist's  Journal,  Aug.  24,  1728." 

"  His  Reasons  for  leaving  his  native  Country,  and 
espousing  the  Cause  of  his  royal  Master  King 
James  HI." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  duke  to 
Horatio,  afterwards  lord  Walpole,  when  the  latter 
sided  at  Paris  as  the  English  ambassador : 


Ci 


The  Duke  of  Wharton  to  Horace  Walpole. 

Sir,  Lions ,  June  28,  1728. 

Your  excellency  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  me,  but  the  clemency  with  which  the  go- 
vernment of  England  has  treated  me,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  your  brother's7  regard  to  my 
father's  memory,  makes  me  hope  that  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  express  my  gratitude  for  it. 

"Since  his  present8  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  I  have  absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned  with 
the  Pretender,  or  any  of  his  affairs ;  and  during  my 

1  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  *  George  the  second. 
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ia  Italy  have  behav'd  myself  in  a  manner  that 
Drf  Peters,  Mr.  Godolphin,  a6d  Mr.  Mills  can  declare 
to  tie  consistent  with  my  duty  to  the  present  king.  I 
HI  fbrc'd  to  go  to  Italy,  to  get  out  of  Spain,  where 
if  my  true  design  had  been  known,  I  should  have 
been  treated  a  little  severely. 

"  I  am  coming  to  Paris  to  put  myself  entirely 
under  your  excellency's  protection,  and  hope  that  sir 
Robert  Walpole's  good  nature  will  prompt  him  to 
save  a  family  which  his  generosity  induced  him  to 
spare.  If  your  excellency  would  permit  me  to  wait 
upon  you  for  an  hour,  I  am  certain  you  would  be 
convinc't  of  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance  for  my 
former  madness,  would  become  an  advocate  with  his 
majesty  to  grant  me  his  most  gracious  pardon,  which 
it  is  my  comfort  I  shall  never  be  required  to  purchase 
by  any  step  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honnour.  I  do 
not  intend,  in  case  of  the  king's  allowing  me  to  pass 
the  evening  of  my  days  under  the  shadow  of  his  royal 
protection,  to  see  England  for  some  years ;  but  shall 
remain  in  France  or  Germany,  as  my  friends  shall 
advise,  and  enjoy  country  sports  till  all  former  storys 
are  buried  in  oblivion.  I  beg  of  your  excellency  to 
let  me  receive  your  orders  at  Paris,  which  I  will  send 
to  your  hostel  to  receive.  The  dutchess  of  Wharton, 
who  is  with  me,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Wal- 
polc,  if  you  think  proper. 

"I  am,  &c. *". 

9  Coze's  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  and  Administration,  with  the 
political  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  633. 

TOL.  IV.  X 
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Several  poetical  pieces  by  the  duke  of  Wi 
were  inserted  in  vol.  u  of  the  New  Foundling  Ho 
for  Wit.  The  following  excerpts  are  made  firoa 
of  the  most  creditable ; 

ON  THE  BANISHMENT  OF  CICERO. 

FIRST     PRINTED     IN    1724*     WHEW   ATTBRBURY,    Ml 
OP   ROCHESTER,    WAS    B  A  HI  SHED. 

As  o'er  the  swelling  ocean's  tide 

An  exile  Tully  rode, 
The  bulwark  of  the  Roman  state. 
In  act,  in  thought,  a  god ; 
The  sacred  genius  of  majestic  Rome 
Descends,  and  thus  laments  her  patriot's  doom : 

"  Farewell !  renown'd  in  arts,  farewell ! 

Thus  conquer'd  by- thy  foe, 
Of  honours  and  of  friends  depriv'd, 
In  exile  thou  must  go : 
Yet  go  content ;  thy  look,  thy  will  sedate, 
Thy  soul  superior  to  the  shocks  of  fate. 

"  Thy  wisdom  was  thy  only  guilt  > 

Thy  virtue,  thy  offence ; 
With  godlike  zeal  thou  didst  espouse 
Thy  country's  just  defence  : 
No  sordid  hopes  could  charm  thy  steady  soul, 
Nor  fears,  nor  guilty  numbers  could  controul. 

"  Thy  mighty  ruin  to  $fibct 

What  plots  have  been  devis'd ; 
What  arts,  what  perjuries  been  us'd ; 
What  laws  and  rites  despis'd : 
How  many  fools  and  knaves  by  bribes  alhir'4*  . 
.And  witnesses  by  hopes  and  threats  secur'd  I 
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"  And  yet  they  act  their  dark  deceit 

Veil'd  with  a  nice  disguise, 
.   And  form  a  specious  show  of  right 

From  treachery  and  lies : 
With  arbitrary  power  the  people  awe, 
And  coin  unjust  oppression  into  law !" 

In  Harl.  MS.  6933,  '*  a  satirical  poem  called  the 
"Duke  of  Wharton's  Whens,  part  a/'  which  contain* 
the  following  among  other  supposed  impossibilities : 

"  When  Wharton 's  just,  and  learns  to  pay  his  debts, 

And  reputation  dwells  at  Mother  Brett's : 

When  Molly  How  shall  dare  commence  a  saint, 

And  Harvey  cease  to  wear  such  loads  of  paint : 

When  maids  of  honour  think  of  reputation, 

And  pass  for  real  maids  throughout  the  nation : 

When  poet  Young  for  judgment  we  admire, 

And  her  fat  highness  shall  excite  desire : 

When  the  smooth  sycophant  shall  fail  in  Carey, 

And  Clio  be  as  light  as  lady  Mary : 

When  Bolton  is  for  wit  and  courage  fam'd, 

Or  Rutland  for  extravagance  is  blam'd : 

When  Dalkeith's  lady  unaffected  grows, 

Or  humble  Essex  wit  and  honour  shows : 

When  Harcourt  's  honest,  Atterbury  's  meek, 

And  Pope  translates  the  Odyssee  from  Greek  : 

When  Halifax  shall  gain  his  tinkle's  fame, 

Or  any  other  merit  but  his  name  : 

When  South  Sea  schemes  in  England  are  forgot. 

Or  Barkley  has  one  tender,  gracefull  thought : 

Then,  Celia,  shall  my  constant  passion  cease, 

And  my  poor  sufPring  heart  shall  be  at  peace*."] 

*  The  late  Mr.  Rhson  had,  with  the  same  diligence  he  be- 
*owcd  on  aD  hit  publications*  collected  the  duke  of  Whar- 

K  2 
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ton's  poetical  work*,  and  prepared  a  memoir  of  his  grace's 
life  for  the  press.  At  his  book-sale  in  Dec.  1803,  the  MS. 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Nichols,  and  will  therefore  pro- 
bably in  due  time  be  placed  before  the  public  The  late  in- 
genious Dr.  Langhorne  hinted  an  intention  of  writing  the  fist 
of  this  nobleman,  from  materials  in  his  possession.  See  Efsv 
sions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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EDWARD  HOWARD, 
EIGHTH  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK, 

A  i*obd,  who,  with  great  inclination  to  versify, 
and  some  derangement  of  his  intellects,  was  so 
unlucky  as  not  to  have  his  furor  of  the  true 
poetic  sort*.  He  published  two  separate  vo- 
lumes, the  first  entitled — 

"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse ;  by  a  Per- 
son of  Quality.*"     Lond.  1725,  8vo. 

•  I  was  told  the  following  story  by  a  gentleman  well  known 
m  the  literary  world,  who,  when  he  first  appeared  as  an  au- 
thor, was  sent  for  by  this  lord  to  his  house.  His  lordship  told 
him  that  he  employed  many  of  his  idle  hoars  in  poetry ;  but 
that  having  the  misfortune  to  be  of  the  same  name  with  the 
honourable  Edward  Howard,  so  much  ridiculed  in  the  last 
age,  no  printer  would  meddle  with  his  works,  which  therefore 
he  desired  the  gentleman  to  recommend  to  some  of  the  pro- 
fession of  his  acquaintance.  The  gentleman  excused  himself 
as  well  as  be  could.  The  earl  then  began  to  lead  some  of  his 
verses;  but  coming  to  the  description  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
lie  suddenly  stopped,  and  said, "  Sir,  I  am  not  like  most  poets  3 
I  do  not  draw  from  ideal  mistresses :  I  always  have  my  subject 
before  me ;"  and  ringing  the  bell,  he  said  to  a  footman, "  Call 
op  Fine  Eyes."  A  woman  of  the  town  appeared—"  Fine 
Eyes,"  said  the  Earl,  «  look  full  on  this  gentleman."  She 
did,  and  retired.  Two  or  three  others  of  the  seraglio  were 
summoned  in  their  turns,  and  displayed  their  respective  charms 
for  which  they  had  been  distinguished  by  his  lordship's  pencil. 
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The  other,  which  contains  many  pieces 
printed  in  the  former  (both  being  ushered  by 
recommendatory  verses),  is  called 

'f  Musarum  Deliciae  :  containing  Essays  upon 
Pastoral ;  Ideas,  supposed  to  be  written  above 
two  Thousand  Years  ago,  by  an  Asiatick  Poet 
[who,  it  seems,  wrote  in  prose] ,  and  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Reign  of  the  Grand  Cyrus : 
Sapphick  Verse,  &c.  By  a  Nobleman  3." 
Printed,  as  appears  by  a  date  in  the  middle  of 
the  book,  in  1728.  The  executors  of  this 
lord  conferred  some  value  on  his  works,  by 
burning  a  great  number  of  the  copies  after  his 
death.  Indeed,  the  first  volume  is  not  without 
merit ;  for  his  lordship  has  transplanted  Whole 
pages  of  Milton  into  it,  under  the  title  of 

"Elegancies." 


(This  lord  was  the  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  uncle  to  Charles- William,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  1722;  and  dying  unmarried,  the  title  and  estate 
devolved  on  his  only  brother  Charles,  ninth  earl  of  Su& 
folk4,  in  1731. 

»  [«  London:  Printed  for  S.Billiugilcy,  at  the  Jodge't  Hod, 
m  Chancery  Lane,  1728.    Price  3s.  sticbt.  36. 6<L  botmcV'J 
4  CcJfins'a  Peerage,  vol.  in.  p.  94. 
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-His  lordship's  scarce  and  fanciful  volume,  entitled 

"Musanim  Delicia?," 
hi  the  folio wing  contents : 

"Essays  upon  Pastoral,  and  Reflections  on  pas- 
ted Verse." 

«  Eclogues/' 

"Satyrs." 

« Ideas  *,  &c.  (see  p.  1 34.)  At  first  deposited  in  the 
Archives  belonging  to  a  Temple  of  Venus ;  and  since 
artfully  pitserv'd  by  several  Persian  Magi.  Faith- 
felly  translated  from  the  most  autbentick  Copies/' 
(Prose.) 

"  Sapphick  Verse6,  or  Poems  on  several  Occasions." 
.  «  Heroick  Verse." 

The  above  volume  is  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  Mis- 
cellanies in  1725;  but  the  following  appears  to  be 
omitted: 

"  Dialogues  between  Alcibiades  and  Stilpho." 
To  Mr.  Bradley's  copy  of  the  Miscellanies  is  subjoined 

"  The  Shepherdess's  golden  Manual :  to  which  is 

3  u  1^  design  of  these  Ideas,"  says  his  lordship,  "  is  to 
give  a  lively  representation  of  the  fine  address  and  pleasing 
feiuoiir  of  a  beautiful  yoimg  virgin:  in  a  word,  of  one  that  has 
Nothing  of  the  idle  coquet  in  her,  but  is  altogether  unac- 
qaaintcd  with  the  loose  intrigues  of  the  town,  and  whose  sub* 
tee  and  vestal  thought  is  equally  as  unmixt,  as  the  most  pure 
watct  in  a  diamond  of  the  rock/' 

•  A  note  from  the  bookseller  to  the  reader,  acquaints  him 
that u  the  author  has  given  the  title  of  Sapphick  verse  to  these 
poems,  not  because  they  are  Written  iri  the  numbers  which 
Sappho  made  use  of,  but  merely  upon  account  of  the  tneatss 
and  delicacy  of  the  subjects." 
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armex'd.  Elegancies,  taken  out  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  By  a  Person  of  Quality."  Lond.  1725,  8to. 
This  is  the  transplantation  adverted  to  by  lord  Orforrf 
in  page  134. 

Perhaps  the  following  picture  of  a  beau  of  that 
period  may  be  as  amusing  an  extract  as  can  be  selected 
from  his  lordship's  olio  : 

"  UPON  A  BEAU. 

''  Adorn'd  with  silks,  and  a  huge  flaunting  wig, 

He  proudly  tramps,  and  looks  most  vastly  big, 

Struts  like  an  actor  on  the  Gallic  stage, 

And  boasts  himself— example  of  the  age ! 

Though,  by  his  leave,  there  should  a  difference  be 

Between  rude  fops  and  those  of  high  degree. 

A  lord  in  rich  embroidery  may  shine, 

Which  for  a  ninny  will  be  much  too  fine ; 

Yet  let  the  saucy  fop  gold  laces  wear, 

On  him  they  will  but  tinsel-like  appear  : 

And  as  the  learn*d  Erasmus  says — an  ape 

An  ape  will  be,  though  tissue  cloathe  his  shape  $ 

So  Hewet  for  the  beau  may  garments  frame,' 

The  fabrick  of  his  mind  is  still  the  same. 

With  cane  most  nicely  at  a  button  hung, 

And  empty  head  upon  his.  shoulders  shing, 

Humming  a  tune  the  flutt'ring  beau  you  *U  meet 

At  ev'ry  turn  in  laudable  Fleet  Street  -, 

A  vain,  a  flutt'ring,  and  a  chatt'ring  thing, 

To  whom  an  Indian  parrot  is  a  king : 

And  that  to  you  his  person  may  be  known. 

Of  various  marks  I  need  not  hint  but  one ; 

His  hat  he  like  a  ballad-singer  wears,  * 

Preserving  from  the  wind  his  Midas'  ears. 
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Thus  reason,  sense,  and  breeding,  by  this  fool 
Are  metamorphose  into  ridicule : 
But  Fulvia  it  delighted  with  his  charms,— 
We'll  therefore  leave  the  coxcomb  in  her  arms'. 
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An  advertisement  prefixed  to  Musarum  Delicise, 
announces  that  *•  speedily  will  be  published  Alcander, 
at  tht  Princ*  of  Arcadia  8.  By  the  same  author/1] 


'  Satyrs,  p.  85. 

•  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Arcadian  tale  ever  made  its 
public  appearance;  nor  can  that  uncertainty  be  regretted* 
when  we  find  in  the  writer's  pastoral  poetry  such  affected 
terms  as  "  nefandous  wiles/'  M  truculent  hearts,"  and  "  int* 
marceacibie  beauties." 
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Of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  houses  in 
Europe,  but  the  first  English  peer  of  this  line 
that  was  an  author,  wrote — 

"  A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Lysander  from 
Plutarch ," 
published  in  the  English  edition  of  that  author. 

«  As  You  Find  It,  a  Comedy ."     1703. 

"  Some  Copies  of  Verses  V* 

"  A  Latin  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
laris,  with  the  Life  of  Phalaris,  and  Notes  to 
that  Author." 

This  work  occasioned  the  famous  controversy 
with  Dr.  Bent  ley ;  a  full  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  rife  of  that  great  man 3,  who  alone, 
and  unworsted,  sustained  the  attacks  of  the 
brightest  genius  in  the  learned  world,  and  whose 
fame  has  not  suffered  by  the  wit  to  which  it 
gave  occasion. 

"  Dr.  Bentley's  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  JEsop,  examined 
by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Esq.**  1696 : 

*  Vide  Peerage  in  Boyle,  p.  101 ;  aad  Biogr.  voL  u.  p.  936. 

*  Biogr.  toI.  n.  p.  737. 
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a  book  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  against  Bent  ley. 

"  An  Epilogue  to  his  Predecessor's  Altemira, 
and  several  Songs  in  it," 


•  [Charles  Boyle  was  the  second  son  of  Roger,  the 
iccond  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  Mary  Sackville.  He 
was  born  in  1676,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  en- 
tered as  a  nobleman  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under 
the  tuition  of  doctors  Atterbury  and  Freind.  His  ap- 
plication to  study  was  so  vigorous  and  constant,  that 
bis  friends  were  apprehensive  it  would  be  injurious  to 
tys  health :  but  Mr.  Boyle,  says  his  biographer4,  was 
not  much  affected  with  such  representations;  he 
knew  that  science  was  a  higher  blessing  than  life,  and 
was  persuaded  that  death  was  not  a  greater  evil  than 
ignorance.  In  short,  his  passion  for  literature  was 
so  ardent,  that  it  gained  him  high  reputation  in  the 
university,  and  recommended  him  so  much  to  the 
famous  dean  Aldrich,  that  he  drew  up  his  compen- 
dium of  logic  originally  for  Mr.  Boyle's  use,  and 
styled  him  magnum  cedis  nostra  ornamentum.  He 
was  induced  by  Dr.  Aldrich  to  undertake  the  care  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  was 
published  in  1695,  and  became  the  source  of  a  long 
and  furious  dispute  with  "  slashing  Bentley,"  which 
swelled  to  a  party  contest  between  the  academics  of 

4  Dr.  Campbell  in  Biog.  Brit  voL  ii.  p.  516. 
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Christ  Church  and  their  respective  adherents.  In  thb 
hypercritical  controversy,  wit,  ingenuity,  and  sarcasm, 
were  opposed  to  asperity,  erudition,  and  rebuke*. 
Mr.  Boyle's  performance,  says  Dr.  Towers,  had  the 
advantage  in  point  ^f  style,  and  pleased  the  generality 
by  the  personal  satire  which  it  contained  against  Dr. 
Bentley  :  but  Bentley  had  greatly  the  superiority  with 
respect  to  just  reasoning,  critical  sagacity,  and  extent 
of  learning ;  though  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope  have 
joined  in  countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  against 
him6. 

On  quitting  the  university  Mr.  Boyle  was  chosen 
member  for  the  town  of  Huntingdon ;  but  his  elec- 
tion was  attended  with  an  opposition  that  brought  on  a 
dispute  and  a  duel  with  his  opponent  Mr*  Wortley* 
which  from  the  loss  of  blood  by  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceived had  nearly  cost  him  his  life 7.  He  was  chosen 
twice  afterwards  for  the  same  place;  but  his  elder 
brother  Lionel,  earl  of  Orrery,  dying  without  issue  in 
1703,  he  succeeded  to  that  title,  and  entering  into 
the  service  of  queen  Anne,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  a 
very  gallant  manner,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
knights  companions  of  the  thistle  in  1705*    He  was 

5  Some  Cambridge  wags  on  this  occasion  exhibited  fat  a 
print,  Phalaris's  guards  thrusting  Bentley  into  the  tyrant's 
brazen  ball,  with  a  label  issuing  from  the  doctor's  mouth-* 
« I  had  rather  be  rmsttd  than  Beyle*"  Nichols's  Misc.  voLiv. 

P-7X- 

•  British  Biog.  vol*  vii.  p*  434. 

*  Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles,  p\  aoa. 
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raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  io  1709,  and 
atom  of  the  privy-council.    He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  states  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  $ 
and  on  Sept.  io,  1712,  created  an  English  peer,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Boyle  of  Marston,  in  Somersetshire* 
On  the  accession  of  George  the  first  he  was  made  a 
lord  of  the  bedchamber;    and  in  Dec.  17 14,  waa 
constituted  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
having  a  share  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.    In 
1716  however,  while  the  king  was  at  Hanover,  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  taken  from  him.    Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  what  was  called  Layer's  plot  in  1722,  bis  lordship 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
government,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but 
nothing  being  discovered  against  him,  *  he  was  released 
after  six  months  imprisonment.  This  event  is  thought 
tp  have  afiected  his  health,   though  he  survived  it 
several  years,  and  maintained  the  same  liveliness  and 
sweetness  of  temper  to  the  last }  dying  unexpectedly, 
after  a  short  indisposition,  on  the  28th  of  August 
1 731,  extremely  beloved  and  regretted. 

"  He  resembled  (says  Dr.  Campbell)  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  not  a  little  in  his  fortunes,  bis  illustrious 
sucestor,  the  first  earl  of  Orrery8.  Like  him,  he 
was  an  author,  a  soldier,  and  a  statesman.  His 
learning  was  solid,  not  pedantic ;  and  though  he  did 
not  affect  the  orator  in  public,  yet  in  private  convert 
sation,  no  man  spoke  with  greater  eate  to  himself,  ot 

•  See  the  Noble  Authors  of  Ireland*  voL  v. 
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pleasure  to  those  who  heard  him.  His  studies  were 
of  a  mixed  nature,  and  his  application  to  them  much 
greater  than  the  world  imagined;  of  which,  however, 
convincing  proofs  remain*  As  an  officer,  he  was  ge- 
nerally esteemed  and  beloved;  for  with  a  courage 
fearless  of  danger,  he  bad  as  much  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection as  those  who  had  much  greater  experience. 
As  a  statesman  his  notions  were  perfectly  clear,  as  his 
intentions  were  entirely  upright.  He  had  a  just  con* 
cern  for  the  interest,  honour,  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, which  he  manifested  upon  all  occasions  without 
courting  popularity  or  fearing  power.  He  was  a  lover 
of  learning,  and  a  friend  to  learned  men ;  an  excel- 
lent master,  a  tender  father,  and  beneficent  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  any  thing  to  do'." 

A  copy  of  lord  Orrery's  comedy,  which  bears  the 
autograph  of  his  son  "  John  Boyle,  1730,"  and  bad 
been  given  by  him  to  his  daughter  lady  Lucy  Boyle, 
in  1756,  has  the  following  memorandum  prefixed : 

"  This  play  was  wrote  by  my  father,  Charles,  earl 
of  Orrery,  during  the  life  of  Lionel,  lord  Orrery,  his 
brother.  He  did  not  put  his  name  to  it,  though  as  I 
have  been  inform 'd,  it  was  received  with  very  great 
applause.  The  prologue  was  wrote  by  himself; 
the  Epilogue  by  Mr.  Granville,  now  lord  Lansdowne." 

In  consequence  of  this  authentic  family  information, 
and  as  a  novel  rfemnant  of  lord  Orrery's  pen,  the  Pro^ 
logue  is  here  extracted  as  it  was  spoken  by  Betterton 
4he  comedian,  to  whom  Cibber  in  his  Apology  has 
given  such  very  honourable  acclaim. 

9  tfidfe.  Brit,  ubi  sup .  p.  5 19 . 
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"  Criticks,  like  bullies,  now  are  useless  grtwn, 

And  cannot  keep  in  awe  this  scribbling  town : 

Tlfiey  wear  four  looks  and  dirty  cloaths  in  vain, 

There  *s  no  one  now  afraid  to  draw  his  pen. 

Bnt  this  poetick  license  of  the  age 

Has  with  stiff  nonsence  so  debauch'd  the  stage, 

And  writ  700  into  such  a  vicious  taste, 

That  what  is  sterling  wit  to  you 's  bombast. 

And  we  shon'd  be  undone  if  you  shou'd  find 

Our  plays  ingenious,  or  our  players  unkind : 

For  since  elsewhere  your  favour  we  observe, 

Hard  lines  and  easie  actresses  deserve, 

Sure,  wit  and  vertue  too  our  house  would  starve. 

When  to  our  neighbour's  joy  th*  exactest  play  _ 

Must  to  a  long  and  well-writ  bill  give  way,  > 

Or  to  th'  immortal  Trip  must  yield  the  day.  J 

Though  our  French  heels,  and  our  Italian  voice. 

Show  the  judicious  niceness  of  our  choice ; 

Show,  when  put  to  *t,  that  we  can  play  our  parts, 

And  know  the  way  to  win  true  British  hearts. 

Bat  still  we  hope  your  judgments  soon  may  mend. 

For  which  we  can  no  slight  presage  depend, 

Since  S—  writes  no  more,  and  D— 's  Miss  was  dama'd. 

Whate'er  success  this  play  from  Will's  may  meet4 

We  still  must  crave  the  favour  of  the  Pit, 

And  to  those  higher*  powers  loyally  submit* 

We  know  'tis  hard  for  Comedy  t'  escape 

Without  a  dance,  a  duel,  or  a  rape ; 

Oar  author  prays  this  fate  may  his  attend, 

Let  not  the  fair  dislike,  nor  beaux  commend." 

*  The  Galleries. 
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The  following  copy  of  commendatory  verses  by  the 
same  noble  hand,  was  prefixed  to  the  early  editions  of 
Dr.  Garth's  Dispensary : 

"  Oh !  that  some  genius,  whose  poetic  vein 

Like  Montague's •,  could  a  just  piece  sustain, 

Would  search  the  Grecian  and  the  Latian  store, 

And  thence  present  thee  with  the  purest  ore ; 

In  lasting  numbers  praise  thy  whole  design, 

And  manly  beauty  of  each  nervous  line ; 

Shew  how  your  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit, 

Does  only  knaves  or  formal  blockheads  hit, 

Who 're  gravely  dull,  insipidly  serene, 

And  carry  all  their  wisdom  in  their  mien  j 

Whom  thus  expos'd,  thus  stripp'd  of  their  disguise, 

None  will  again  admire ;  most  will  despise : 

Shew  in  what  noble  verse  Nassau  you  sing, 

How  such  a  poet 's  worthy  such  a  king ! 

When  Somen*  charming  eloquence  you  praise, 

How  loftily  your  tuneful  voice  you  raise  ! 

But  my  poor  feeble  muse  is  as  unfit 

To  praise,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ. 

Artists  alone  should  venture  to  commend 

What  Dennis  can't  condemn,  nor  Dryden  mend  ; 

What  must,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease, 

The  beaux,  the  ladies,  and  the  critics  please. 

C.  BOYLB.'I 

•  Ear!  of  Halifax. 
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THOMAS  PARKER, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  MACCLESFIELD, 

[Was  born  in  1667,  and  if  not  a  native  was  long- a 
resident  at  Derby,  where  he  followed  the  profession 
of  an  attorney.    Abilities  and  industry  procured  him 
practice,   that  practice  brought  money,  and .  money 
consequence.    These  united  introduced  him  into  the 
office  of  recorder,  which  opened  a  wider  field  for  his 
talents.     He  soon  became  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  tra- 
velled the  midland  circuit,  acquired  additional  estima- 
tion, was  denominated  "  the  silver-tongued  counsel," 
and  found  interest  enough  in  1705  to  cause  himself  to 
be  returned  a  member  for  tbe  borough  of  Derby  with 
lord  James  Cavendish.     Having  now  ascended  into  a 
political  atmosphere)  where  bis  talents  beamed  with 
more  diffusive  brightness,  he  made  rapid  advances  to- 
wards preferment.     He  was  knighted  in  June  1705, 
and  appointed  queen's  Serjeant*.    The  commons,  sen- 
sible of  his  powers,  chose  him  one  of  their  managers 
in  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  which  he  conducted 
with  gireat  ability.     In   1710  he  was  made  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's. bench;  and  refused  the  chan- 
cellor's seals  because  his  sentiments  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Harleian  ministry.     He  was 
created  baron  Parker  in  1716,    viscount  Parker  of 

*  Collins's  Peerage»  vol.  v.  p.  4;. 
.vol.  iv.  ! 
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Ewelrae,  in  1718,  and  then  accepted  the  seals3.  In 
1 72 1  be  was  further  created  earl  of  Macclesfield,  and 
continued  lord  chancellor  till  1725,  when  he  was  ac- 
cused of  selling  places  in  Chancery,  brought  to  trial, 
and  fined  ^30,000  4.  The  king  called  for  the  council- 
book,  and  with  a  sigh  dashed  out  his  name.  The 
lord  chancellor  had  committed  a  fault,  says  hit  bio- 
grapher, but  such  a  one  as  is  every  day  committed: 
discovery  constituted  its  criminality.  Uphappily  for  his 
lordship,  party  rage  ran  high  s ;  and  a  brand  was  fixed 
upon  bis  name  which  never  wore  out.  The  accom- 
plished lord  Macclesfield  retired  during  the  la&t  eight 
years  of  bis  life  to  Derby,  where  he  resigned  hit 
earthly  existence  as  a  Christian,  on  April  28,  173ft'* 
Mr.  Gutcb,  in  bis  Collectanea  Curiosa7,  baa  printed 
from  a  communicated  manuscript, 


*  He  succeeded  earl  Cowper*  and  on  hit  friendly 
inendation  readily  concurred  in  permitting  Hughes,  the  poet, 
to  retain  his  place  at  secretary  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace. 
Gibber's  Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

4  His  trial  was  published  in  1725,  by  order  of  lord  d|pn- 
cellor  King,  and  filled  184  folio  pages.  Of  a  disgraced  fa- 
vourite the  excellencies  are  forgotten,  and  the  errors  magni- 
fied. Staffordshire,  it  was  said  on  this  occasion,  had  produced 
three  of  the  greatest  rogues  that  ever  existed — Jack  Sheppard, 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  lord  Macclesfield.  Hutton's  Hist,  of 
Derby,  p.  187. 

5  It  must  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  chatges  were  fully 
proved,  as  out  of  ninety-three  peers  who  gave  Judgment, 
there  was  not  one  who  pronounced— Not  GmJtj.  * 

*  Hutton's  Derby,  p.  190. 
f  Vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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"  A  Memorial  relating  to  the  Universities :" 
which  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  lord  chancellor 
Macclesfield,  a  just  encourager  of  learning,  and  * 
known  friend  to  the  universities.  This  memorial  ap- 
pertains to  the  disloyal  behaviour  of  the  universities 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  first  to  the  crown, 
and  offers  a  proposition  to  amend  and  regulate  such 
disloyalty,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  reduced  to 
these  three  heads : 

€f  I.  By  what  methods  learning  and  industry  may 
be  promoted  in  the  universities,  setting  aside  all  party 
considerations. 

"  II.  What  force  may  be  necessary  to  cure  the  pre- 
sent disaffection  of  the  universities. 

"  III.  What  gentle  methods  may  be  of  service  to 
win  them  over  to  government/' 

His  lordship  proposes  in  the  first  place,  "  That  the 
choice  of  heads  of  houses,  instead  of  being  vested  in 
the  fellows,  which  occasions  factions  and  intrigues, 
should  be  referred  to  the  great  officers  of  state,  with 
spch  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  as  shall  be  thought 
proper.  That  none  should  enjoy  a  fellowship  longer 
than  twenty  years  from  being  admitted  actual  fellow." 
And  whereas  his  lordship  found,  "  by  the  discourses 
he  met  with,  that  several,  partly  through  the  igno- 
rance of  the  true  state  of  the  universities,  partly 
through  anger  at  the  clergy  for  their  unhappy  beha- 
viour of  late  years,  and  partly  (as  they  think)  to  pre- 
vent the  evil  of  the  clergy  increasing  as  they  do  be- 
yond what  there  is  employment  for,  propose  taking 
away  all  obligations  by  the  statutes  to  go  into  orders, 

l  2 
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and  leaving  all  fellows  to  pursue  what  profession  they 
please :  he  begs  leave  to  offer  the  following  obserya- 
tions : 

"  That  most  of  our  founders  designed  their  several 
colleges  for  seminaries  of  the  clergy,  in  which  way 
they  may  with  ease  be  made  very  serviceable  to.  the 
nation. 

"  That  the  too  great  increase  of  the  clergy  is  not 
from  the  fellows  of  colleges  (scarce  one- in  ten  of  the 
parochial  clergy  or  their  curates  having  ever  been  fel- 
lows), but  from  servitors,  batchelors,  and  others,  who 
spent  but  four  or  five  years  irt  the  universities. 

€t  That  the  ill  disposition  of  the  clergy  over  the  na- 
tion is  owing  to  the  small  share  of  sense,  learning, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  those  persons  must 
be  supposed  to  have  from  their  short  stay  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  meanness  of  their  circumstances, 
and  to  the  great  opinion  they  have  of  the  judgment 
of  the  university,  where  they  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  discover  that  the  senior  part  of  the  university  are 
no  such  great  men  as  they  pass  for  with  the  youth  \ 
and  so  these  men  are  duly  qualified  to  be  the  most 
noisy  and  zealous  tools  of  faction  in  the  hands  of  cun- 
ning men  in  greater  posts. 

"  That  't  is  seen  that  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
other  laymen  that  come  from  the  universities,  prove  as 
generally  disaffected  to  the  government  as  those  in 
orders,  so  that  it  is  not  the  going  into  orders  that 
spoils  men. 

"  That  in  those  colleges  where  moat  liberty  is  al- 
lowed as  to  orders,  they  have  sent  out  as  few  fellow* 
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into  the  service  of  their  country,  as  where  they  were 
most  confined. 

"  That,  generally  speaking,  those  who  have  the 
faculty-places  get  them  purely  to  avoid  going  into 
orders,  and  that  they  may  live  a  more  gay  life  without 
designing  to  follow  any  profession  V 

His  lordship's  primary  resource  for  counteracting 
the  political  evils  toward  which  his  memorial  is  directed, 
was  to  found  a  professorship  in  both  universities  for 
the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations :  but  some 
other  considerations  are  adduced,  which  may  not  be 
unworthy  the  perusal  of  those  sages  who  preside  at 
our  well-springs  of  academic  learning.] 

*  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Liberal  Education,  is  of  opinion  "  that 
students  should  not  in  general  reside  more  than  seven  years  in 
any  university :  because*  secluded  from  the  pains  and  plea* 
stores  of  sympathy,  they  sink  into  a  selfishness  and  indolence, 
no  less  fatal  to  enjoyment  than  to  improvement.  Those, 
however,  who  are  really  engaged  in  teaching,  in  lecturing,  or 
in  superintending  morals,  may  certainly  reside  without  local 
injury,  as  long  as  their  circumstances  and  inclination  shall  re- 
quire. All  others  are  most  truly  characterized  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  drones  of  society,  ignavum  ptctu." 
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ROBERT, 
LORD  RAYMOND, 

One  of  those  many  eminent  men  who  have 
risen  to  the  peerage  from  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  solicitor-general  to  queen  Anne, 
attorney-general  to  king  George  the  first,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  great  seal,  and  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench ;  in  which  station  he  died, 
having  published — 

"  Two  Volumes  of  Reports/'  Fol. 


[This  Robert  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Raymond, 
a  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who  died  on  the  circuit 
in  1683.  R°bert  succeeded  sir  John  Pratt  as  chief 
justice,  was  created  baron  Raymond  of  Abbot's  Lang- 
ley,  Herts,  by  George  the  second  in  1730,  and  died 
in  1732,  leaving  one  son,  who  deceasing  without 
issue,  in  1753,  the  title  became  extinct a. 

His  lordship's  Law  Reports  have  not  been  sought 
after  by  the  present  editor ;  for  the  merit  of  them, 
whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  and 
pointed  out  by  the  pen  of  some  legal  practitioner.] 

*  Bolton's  Peerage,  p.  235* 
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PETER  KING, 
LORD      KING, 

Was  related  to  Mr.  Locke,  who,  on  seeing 
his  Treatise  in  Defence  of  the .  Rights  of  the 
Church,  persuaded  him  to  apply  himself  to  the 
law,  to  the  highest  dignity  of  which  he  rose. 

We  have  of  his  writing, 

"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Disci- 
pline, Unity,  and  Worship  of  the  primitive 
Church."  1691  a. 

"  The  History  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  with 
critical  Observations  on  its  several  Articles/' 
1703,  8vo. 3. 

"  The  Speech  of  Sir  Peter  King,  Knight, 
Recorder  of  London,  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  to 

*  [This  Enquiry  consisted  of  two  parts,  and  has  in  the  title 
of  1719,  "  By  an  Impartial  Hand."  The  design  of  this  trea- 
tise is  in  general  to  represent  the  constitution,  discipline,  unity, 
and  worship  of  the  church  as  it  flourished  within  the  first  300 
years  after  Christ.] 

•  [In  this  work  the  author  truly  says,  "  he  has  not  contented 
himself  with  reading  modern  books  or  collections  made  by 
later  writers,  but  hath  had  immediate  recourse  to  the  remain* 
ing  monuments  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  from 
whence  only  all  learning  of  this  kind  can  be  derived ;"  and  he 
cites  more  than  forty  ancients  whom  he  employed  or  con- 
sulted.] 
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LORD    LANSDOWN, 

Imitated  Waller % ;  but  as  that  poet  has  been 
much  excelled  since,  a  faint  copy  of  a  faint 
master  must  strike  still  less.  It  was  fortunate 
for  his  lordship,  that  in  an  age  when  persecution 
raged  so  fiercely  against  lukewarm  authors,  he 
had  an  intimacy  with  the  inquisitor-general: 
how  else  would  such  lines  as  these  have  escaped 
the  Bathos  ? 


a* 


When  thy  gods 


En&ghten  thee  to  speak  their  dark  decrees  >." 


•  [And  wished  to  he  regarded  as  his  poetical 
Witness  his  lordship's  Preface  :  "  As  these  poems  seem  to  be- 
gin where  Mr.  Waller  left  off,  though  far  unequal  and  abort 
of  so  inimitable  an  original ;  they  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  remain  to  posterity  as  a  faithful  register  of  the  reigning 
beauties  in  the  succeeding  age."] 

3  u  Heroic  Love/'  scene  i.  [Yet  Dryden  thus  complimented 
him  on  this  his  "  excellent  tragedy :" 

"  Auspicious  poet,  wert  thou  not  my  friend, 

How  could  I  envy  what  I  must  commend ! 

But  since  't  is  Nature's  law  in  love  and  wit, 

That  youth  should  reign,  and  withering  age  submit. 

With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resign, 

Which  dying  on  my  brows,  revive  on  thine."] 
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m 

A  fine  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
in  two  volumes  4to. ;  besides  which,  we  find — 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Nobleman  abroad  to  his 
Friend  in  England."  1722  4. 

Lord  Lansdown  being  confined  in  the  Tower 
in  the  same  room  in  which  sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  been  prisoner,  and  had  left  his  name  on 
the  window,  wrote  these  lines  under  it : 

"  Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  the  scene : 
Some  rais'd  aloft,  come  tumbling  down  amain, 
And  fall  so  hard,  they  bound  and  rise  again." 


[Lord  Lansdown,  who  descended  from  a  family 
which  traced  its  ancestry  to  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  himself  grandson  of  the  famous  sir  Bevil 
Granville,  who  lost  his  life  so  heroically  at  the  battle 
of  Lansdown  in  1643  s.  He  received  his  first  tincture 
of  education  in  France  under  the  tuition  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Ellis,  a  man  of  letters.  In  1677,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge6 ;  and  in  1679  f^ked  a  copy  of  his  own 

4  Somen's  Tracts,  fourth  coll.  vol.  iv.  p.  4x6. 

1  A  volume  of  elegiac  verses  on  the  death  of  this  loyalist 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  and  reprinted  at  London,  in  1684*  It 
comprised  the  contributions  of  many  minor  poets  of  the  time. 

'  This  appears  from  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Mary,  in  the  Cam- 
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verses  to  the  princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena,  then 
duchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the  university. 
In  1680  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  left  college  soon  after.  At  the  accession  of 
James  the  second  he  addressed  the  new  monarch  in 
three  short  metrical  panegyrics,  which  were  com- 
mended by  Waller,  whose  praise  animated  the  young 
poet  to  breathe  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment, 

"  In  numbers  such  as  Waller's  self  might  use.** 

He  had  early  imbibed  principles  of  loyalty,  and  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  his  sovereign,  both  at  the  time  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  and  at  the  revolution.  On  the  latter  occa- 
sion he  expressed  his  manly  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  which  has  been  printed  by  Dr.  Anderson7. 
Having  no  public  employment,  and  possessing  but  a 
contracted  fortune,  he  lived  in  retirement  during  the 
reign  of  king  William,  devoted  to  literary  avocations, 
the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  plays  and  poems. 
By  a  laudable  economy  he  preserved  himself  at  the  same 
time  from  those  embarrassments  which  in  more  ad- 
vanced life  he  is  said  to  have  incurred.  Having  re- 
ceived a  considerable  addition  to  his  finances  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  he  became  a  represent- 
ative for  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  in  1702,  and  continued 

bridge  congratulations  of  that  year.  Anderson's  Brit.  Poets, 
vol.  vii.  p.  689. 

'  See  also  Gen.  Diet.  art.  Granville,  and  Gibber's  and  John- 
son's Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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to  serve  in  parliament  till  1710,  when  he  was  made 
secretary  at  war  in  the  place  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  17 1 1  he  was  created  baron  Lansdown,  and  after- 
wards appointed  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  queen  Anne.  On  the  accession  of 
George  the  first  he  was  removed  from  his  offices,  and 
bis  Tory  connexions  prevented  his  being  employed  in 
that  or  the  succeeding  reign.  Having  protested  against 
the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  he 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  plotting  against  the  govern- 
ment, was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in  Sept.  1715, 
where  he  was  confined  seventeen  months  and  then 
discharged,  without  being  brought  to  trial.  In  17 19 
he  made  an  ardent  speech  against  the  practice  of  occa- 
sional conformity,  part  of  which  is  given  by  Gibber. 
In  1722  he  is  thought  to  have  been  driven  abroad  by 
his  profusion,  though  on  a  pretence  of  retrieving  his 
health  rather  than  his  circumstances.  During  his 
absence  from  England  he  composed  most  of  his  prose 
pieces.  In  1732  he  published  the  handsome  edition 
of  hi$  works  mentioned  by  lord  Orford.  He  now  ap- 
peared at  court,  where  he  was  well  received  by  queen 
Caroline,  to  whom  and  to  the  princess  Anne  he  pre- 
sented his  splendid  volumes,  with  verses  on  the  blank 
leaves,  which  concluded  his  poetical  labours.  He  died 
in  Hanover  Square,  Jan.  30,  1735,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Granville,  as  Dr.  Anderson  ob- 
serves, seems  to  have  been  amiable  and  respectable. 
His  good  nature  and  politeness  have  been  celebrated 
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by  Popt*  and  others  \  and  though  the  splendour  of 
bis  rank  procured  him  more  admiration  than  the  lustre 
of  his  genius,  yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  that  se- 
condary brilliance  which  proceeds  from  being  labo- 
riously polished,  rather  than  inherently  luminous.  The 
general  characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  studied  ele- 
gance and  quaint  sprightliness ;  for  he  is  seldom 
tender,  and  very  rarely  sublime*  Of  his  lighter  pro- 
ductions the  chief  source  is  gallantry,  and  the  radical 
defect,  as  in  Waller  and  Cowley,  is  a  superabundance 
of  mythological  allusion  or  of  affected  passion.  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  somewhat  austerely,  "  they  are  trifles 
written  by  idleness,  and  published  by  vanity :"  but  the 
same  stern  critic  admits  that  his  lordship's 

€C  Prologues  and  Epilogues" 
have  a  just  claim  to  praise ;  that  his 

"  Progress  of  Beauty" 
is  not  deficient  in  splendour  and  gaiety ;  that  his 

"  Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry" 
is  neither  inelegant  nor  injudicious  ;  and  that  his 

"  British  Enchanters" 


-  *  Pope  inscribed  his  early  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  ts 
"  Granville  the  Polite ;"  and  flatteringly  said : 

u  'T  is  yours,  my  lord,  to  bless  our  soft  retreats, 
And  call  the  Muses  to  their  ancient  seats ; 
To  paint  anew  the  floVry  sylvan  scenes, 
To  crown  the  forests  with  immortal  greens, 
Make  Windsor  hills  in  lofty  numbers  rise, 
And  lift  her  turrets  nearer  to  the  sides; 
To  sing  those  honours  you  deserve  .to 
And  add  new  lustre  to  her  silver  star/9 
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fas  many  passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though 
they  do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence. 

His  lordship's  dramatic  pieces  were  six  in  number ; 
the  tides  of  which  and  dates  of  publication  may  be 
seen  in  Biog.  Dramatics,  vol.  u  p.  196.  The  follow- 
ing wi|l  serve  to  denote  his  poetic  style : 

"TO  MYRA ». 

"  80  calm  and  so  serene  but  now ; 
What  means  this  change  on  Myra's  hrow r 
Her  agnish  love  now  glows  and  burnt, 
Then  chills  and  shakes,  and  the  cold  fit  returns. 
Mock'd  with  deluding  looks  and  smiles, 

When  on  her  pity  I  depend ; 
My  airy  hope  she  soon  beguiles, 

And  laughs  to  see  my  torments  end. 
So  up  the  steepy  hill  with  pain, 
The  weighty  stone  is  roll'd  in  vain, 
Which  having  touch'd  the  top  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils/* 

•  Myra  was  Mrs.  Frances  Brudcnell,  daughter  of  lord  B. 
first  married  to  the  earl  of  Newburgh,  in  Scotland  j  and  se- 
.  coodly  to  lord  Bcllew,  an  Irish  peer.  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford, 
who  had  some  dispute  with  her  concerning  property  in  Ireland, 
wrote  a  severe  poem  entitled  "  The  Toast,"  of  which  this 
lady  is  the  heroine.  See  Malone's  Dryden,  vol.  i.  partii.  p. 
114.  Dr.  Anderson  thinks  it  probable  that  most  of  the  verses 
addressed  to  Myra,  however  disguised  by  their  application, 
were  originally  designed  for  Mary  d'Este*  of  Modena,  whose 
charms  had  fascinated  him  at  college.  In  this  case  Myra  will 
become  a  poetic  anagtam. 


Mfcj  GEORGB,    LORD   LANSDOVttT* 

"LOVE. 

"  To  love,  is  to  be  doom'd  on  earth  to  feel 
What  after  death  the  tortur'd  meet  in  hell. 
The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side 
His  bloody  beak,  with  his  torn  liver  dy'd, 
Is  love  :  the  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill 
Mocking  the  labourer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love  :  those  streams  where  Tantalus  is  curst 
To  sit,  and  never  drink,  with  endless  thirst : 
Those  loaden  boughs  that  with  their  burden  bend 
To  court  his  taste  and  yet  escape  his  hand, 
All  this  is  love ;  that  to  dissembled  joys 
Invites  vain  men.,  with  real  grief  destroys." 


tc 


TO    MR.   JOHN   DRYDBN,     ON   HIS    SEVERAL   TRANSLA- 
TIONS   FROM    THE    ANCIENT   POETS. 

"  As  Britain  in  rich  soil  abounding  wide, 
Furnish'd  for  use,  for  luxury,  and  pride, 
Yet  spreads  her  wanton  sails  on  every  shore 
For  foreign  wealth,  insatiate  still  for  more ; 
To  her  own  wool  the  silks  of  Asia  joins, 
And  to  her  plenteous  harvests  Indian  mines : 
So  Dryden,  not  contented  with  the  fame 
Of  his  own  works,  though  an  immortal  name ! 
To  lands  remote  sends  forth  his  learned  muse 
The  noblest  seeds  of  foreign  wit  to  choose ; 
Feasting  our  sense  so  many  various  ways ; 
Say,  is 't  thy  bounty  or  thy  thirst  of  praise, 
That  by  comparing  others,  all  might  see 
Who  most  excelTd  are  yet  excelTd  by  thee  ?"] 
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CHARLES  MORDAUNT, 
THIRD  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 

One  of  those  men  of  careless  wit  and  negli- 
gent grace,  who  scatter  a  thousand  bon-mots 
and  idle  verses,  which  we  painful  compilers  ga- 
ther and  hoard,  till  the  owners  stare  to  find 
themselves  authors.  Such  was  this  lord:  of 
an  advantageous  figure,  and  enterprising  spirit ; 
as  gallant  as  Amadis  and  as  brave,  but  a  little 
more  expeditious  in  his  journeys  ;  for  he  is  said 
"  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  more  postillions 
than  any  man  in  Europe."  His  enmity  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  friendship  with 
Pope,  will  preserve  his  name,  when  his  genius, 
too  romantic  to  have  laid  a  solid  foundation  for 
feme ;  and  his  politics,  too  disinterested  for  his 
age  and  country,  shall  be  equally  forgotten*. 
"  He  was  a  man,"  as  his  poet  said 3,  "  who 

*  [Lord  Lansdown  addressed  an  inflated  copy  of  verses  to 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  on  his  happy  accomplishment  of  the 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princess  Mary 
d*Ett£,  wherein  he  indulges  a  wild  conceit  that  the  indebted 
nation  would  repay  its  obligation  by  raising  to  the  genius  of 
the  noble  earl—"  Statues  with  palm  adorn'd  on  every  thresh- 
old."] 

•  See  Pope's  Letters  to  Swift,  let.  76. 
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would  neither  live  nor  die  like  any  other  mortal." 
Yet  even  particularities  were  becoming  in  him, 
as  he  had  a  natural  ease  that  immediately  adopted 
and  saved  them  from  the  air  of  affectation.  He 
wrote — 

"  La  Muse  de  Cavalier  ;  or,  an  Apology  for 
such  Gentlemen  as  make  Poetry  their  Diver- 
sion, not  their  Business;" 
in  a  letter  from  a  scholar  of  Mars  to  one  of 
Apollo ;  printed  in  the  Public  Register,  or 
Weekly  Magazine,  No.  3,  p.  88,  published  bj 
Dodsley,    1741. 

"  A  severe  Copy  of  Verses  on  the  Duchess 
of   Marlborough  ;    addressed  to  Mr.  Harley, 
after  his  removal  from  court.*' 
He  was  author  too  of  those  well-known  lines 
which  conclude 


cc  Who  'd  have  thought  Mrs.  Howard  ne'er  dreamt  it 
she!" 

Four  very  genteel  letters  of  his  are  printed 
among  Pope's. 

The  account  of  the  earl's  conduct  in  Spain4, 
taken  from  his  original  letters  and  papers,  was 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Freind,  and  published  in 
1707,  Svo. 

4  £In  his  lordship's  travels  through  different  parts  of  SpatBf 
he  was  so  often  constrained  to  dress  his  food  for  himself  that 
he  became  a  good  cook ;  and  such  was  the  force  of  habit,  thatt 
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[This  Aobleman  in  bis  youth  served  under  the  ad- 
mirals Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean against  the  state  of  Algiers  ;  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Tangiers,  in  Africa,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Moors.      Disliking  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  in  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  he  was  among 
the  first  of  the  English  nobility  who  engaged  in  the 
prince  of  Orange's  service,  and  was  one  of  those,  as 
bishop  Burnet  relates,  whom  that  prince  chiefly  trusted, 
and  by  who*p  advice   he  was   principally   directed. 
Being  instrumental  therefore  in  promoting  the  revo- 
lution, on  the  accession  of  king  William  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  first  lord 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  in  1689  had  the 
additional  dignity  of  earl  of  Monmouth.     In  1692  he 
served  under  that  monarch  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders.     By  queen  Anne  in  1705,  his  lordship  was 
declared  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
tent  to  Spain,  and  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel.    His  conduct  in  this  expedition 
obtained  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  peers  for  his 

till  disabled  by  age,  his  dinner  was  constantly  of  his  own 
dressing.  Those  who  visited  hint  at  Parson's  Green  have  re- 
ported, that  he  used  to  retire  from  his  company  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner-time,  when  he  equipped  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
tavern-cook ;  and  having  dispatched  his  culinary  affairs,  would 
'  return  properly  apparelled,  and  take  his  place  at  the  table. 
Univ.  Mag.  vol.  lx.  p.  ao.] 
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great  and  eminent  services."  In  1 710-11  he  was 
employed  as  ambassador  at  Turin  and  other  Italian 
courts,  and  in  171 3  was  installed  a  knight  companion 
of  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  first  he  was  constituted  general  of  all  the  marine 
forces  in  Great  Britain ;  and  had  the  same  commission 
continued  by  George  the  second.  Having  made  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  from  the  declining  state  of  his  health, 
he  died  there  in  Oct.  1735,  aged  seventy-seven. 

He  is  said  to  have  written 

"  Remarks-  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  —  €  The 
1  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House,  in  vt~ 
'  lation  to  a  Project  for  restraining  and  limiting  the 
<  Power  of  the  Crown  in  the  future  Creation  of  Peers'/* 
Lond.  1719,  8vo. 

But  "  La  Muse  Cavaliere,"  or  at  least  a  metrical  piece 
-with  the  same  title,  appears  among  the  poems  of  lord 
Cults,  which  were  published  by  that  nobleman  him- 
self. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  so  active  a  traveller* 
according  to  Swift 5,  that  queen  Anne's  ministers  used 
to  say,  they  wrote  at  him,  and  not  to  him.  He  left 
behind  him  in  MS.  the 

"  Memoirs  of  his  Life," 
in  which  he  seems  not  to  have  spared  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  which,  from  delicate  regard  to  his  reputa- 
tion, his  widow  consigned  to  the  flames  *• 

His  lordship  was  a  pian  of  frolic    Richardson  ia 

3  See  Pope's  Letters,  vol.  ix.  p.  196. 
*  Seward's  Anccd,  vol*  iL  p.  170. 


EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH.  l6$ 

his  Anecdotes  says,  "  The  great  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  had  much  sense,  much  wit,  and  much  whim, 
leaped  out  of  bis  chariot  one  day,  on  seeing  a  dancing- 
master  with  pearl-coloured  silk  stockings,  lightly  step- 
ping over  the  broad  stones,  and  picking  his  way  in 
very  dirty  weather,  and  ran  after  him  with  his  sword 
drawn,  in  order  to  drive  him  into  the  mud,  but  into 
which  he  of  course  followed  himself."    This  facetious 
nobleman  was  once  taken  by  the  mob  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  then  in  disgrace  with  them  ; 
and  being  about  to  be  roughly  treated  by  these  friends 
to  summary  justice,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words; 
"  Gentlemen,  I  can  convince  you  by  two  reasons  that 
1  am  not  the  duke.     In  the  first  place,  I  have  only 
five  guineas  in  my  pocket;  and  in  the  second,  they 
are  heartily  at  your  service*"     So  throwing  his  purse 
among  them,  he  pursued  his  way  amid  loud  accla- 
mations and  huzzas. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  account  of  lord  Peterborough's 
conduct  in  Spain,  says,  "  he  never  ordered  off  a  de- 
tachment of  a  hundred  men,  without  going  with  them 
himself."     Of  his  own  courage  his  lordship  used  to 
*ay,  that  it  proceeded  from  his  not  knowing  his  dan- 
ger"; agreeing  in  opinion  withTurenne,  that  a  coward 
had  only  one  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind — ap- 
prehensian.    The  remittances  expected  from  England 
not  coming  to  his  troops  when  he  commanded  in 
Spain,  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  them  for  some  time 
*nth  money  from  his  own  pocket.     One  of  his  lord- 
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ship's  letters  to  Pope 7  may  be  cited  for  its  epistolary 
ease  and  good-humoured  archness  : 

"  I  am  under  the  greatest  impatience  to  see  Dr« 
Swift  at  Bevis-Mount8,  and  must  signify  my  mind 
to  him  by  another  hand ;  it  not  being  permitted  me 
to  hold  correspondence  with  the  said  dean,  Aod 
whereas  it  is  apparent,  in  this  Protestant  land,  that 
nothing  can  succeed  or  come  to  happy  issue  but  by 
bribery :  therefore  let  me  know  what  he  expects  to 
comply  with  my  desires,  and  it  shall  be  remitted  unto 
him.  For  though  1  would  not  corrupt  any  man  for 
the  whole  world,  yet  a  benevolence  may  be  given 
without  any  offence  to  conscience.  Every  one  must 
confess  that  gratification  and  corruption  are  two  dis- 
tinct terms  :  nay,  at  worst,  many  good  men.  hold,  that 
for  a  good  end,  some  very  naughty  measures  may  be 
made  use  of. 

"  But,  sir,  I  must  give  you  some  good  news  in  re* 
lation  to  myself;  because  I  know  you  wish  me  well, 
I  am  cur'd  of  some  diseases  in  my  old  age  which 
tormented  me  very  much  in  my  youth.  I  was  pos- 
sessed with  violent  and  uneasy  passions ;  such  as  a 

'  Walter  Harte  says,  in  an  epistle  to  this  poet, 
*  "  How  blest  the  man  that  from  the  world  removes 

To  j6ys  that  Mordaunt,  or  his  Pope  approves ; 

Whose  taste  exact  each  author  can  explore, 

And  live  the  present  and  past  ages  o'er ; 

Who  ficc  from  pride,  from  penitence,  or  strife# 

Moves  calmly  forward  to  the  verge  of  life*'9 

Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry,  vol.  vi.  p.  ag. 
1  Near  Southampton. 
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peevish  concern  for  truth,  and  a  saucy  love  for  my 
country.  When  a  Christian  priest  preached  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  when  an  English  judge  de- 
termined against  Magna  Charta ;  when  the  minister 
acted  against  common  sense ;  I  used  to  fret.  Now, 
sir,  let  what  will  happen,  I  keep  myself  in  temper. 
As  I  have  no  flattering  hopes,  so  I  banish  all  useless 
fears  $  but  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  condition  beyond  expectation  :  ii  being  evi- 
dent from  a  late  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  1  have  as 
much  ready  money,  as  much  in  the  funds,  and  as 
great  a  personal  estate  as  sir  Robert  Sutton9. 

"If  the  translator  of  Homer  find  fault  with  this 
unheroic  disposition,  or  (what  I  more  fear)  if  the 
Draper  of  Ireland  accuse  the  Englishman  of  want  of 
spirit ;  I  silence  you  both  with  one  line  out  of  your 
own  Horace — 

'  Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 

For  I  take  the  whole  to  be  so  corrupted,  that  a  cure 
in  any  part  would  be  of  little  avail. 

"Yours,  &c." 

In  the  Universal  Magazine  for  January  1777,  the 
following  gallant  effusion  was  pointed  out  as  the  pro- 
duction of  lord  Peterborough,  and  is  noticed  by  lord 
Orford.  It  occurs  in  the  last  volume  of  miscellanies 
by  Pope^and  Swift,  printed  in  1727,  and  is  entitled 

9  OB*  Whether  a  descendant  from  the  wealthy  founder  of 
the  Charter  House  ?  Vide  Nugae  Antique,  vol.  i.  p.  376. 
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"  SONG.    BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUAJLITY. 

I  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
"  Thou  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aking, 
What  black,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what  nation, 
By  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a  pit-a-pat-ation  ?" 

Thus  accus'd,  the  wild  thing  gave  this  sober  reply : 
"  See  the  heart  without  motion,  though  Caelia  pass  by  f 
Not  the  beauty  she  has,  nor  the  wit  that  she  borrows, 
Gives  the  eye  any  joys,  or  the  heart  any  sorrows. 

"  When  our  Sappho  appears — she  whose  wit  so  refin'd 
I  am  forc'd  to  applaud  with  the  rest  of  mankind  5 
"\Vhatever  she  says,  is  with  spirit  and  fire, 
Ev'ry  word  I  attend,  but  I  only  admire. 

"  Prudentia  as  vainly  would  put  in  her  claim, 
Ever. gazing  on  heaven,  though  man  is  her  aim: 
*T  is  love,  not  devotion,  that  turns  up  her  eyes, 
Those  stars  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  skies. 

"  But  Cloe  so  lively,  so  easy,  so  fair, 
Her  wit  so  genteel,  without  art,  without  care; 
When  she  comes  in  my  way — the  motion,  the  pain. 
The  leapings,  the  akings,  return  all  again.'* 

O  wonderful  creature  !  a  woman  of  reason  ! 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season ; 
When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be, 
Would  one  think  Mrs.  H  *  *  d  ne'er  dreamt  it  was  she  ?] 
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CHARLES, 
VISCOUNT  TOWNSHEND, 

[Son  of  Charles,  the  second  viscount,  was  in  his 
father's  lifetime  summoned  to  the  house  of  peers,  by  the 
stile  and  title  of  baron  Lynn,  of  Lynn-Regis,  on  May 
24,  1723,  and  took  his  place  according  to  his  grand- 
father's patent  of  creation.  On  the  same  day  his  ma- 
jesty appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber, 
and  in  June  following,  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotu- 
lorum  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  room  of  his 
father,  who  resigned.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  master  or  treasurer  of  the  king's 
jewels;  which  he  relinquished  on  succeeding  to  the 
estates  and  honours  of  bis  father  in  1738-9.  His  lord- 
ship erected  and  endowed  at  Raynham,  in  Norfolk,  a 
charity-school  for  clothing  and  educating  thirty  boys 
and  twenty  girls,  the  latter  to  be  brought  up  in  spin* 
ning.  He  died  at  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
bene6t  of  his  health,  on  March  12,  1764,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  present  marquis  of 
Townshend  a. 

His  lordship  published  a  small  pamphlet  relating  to. 
the  bounty  on  corn,  for  a  sight  of  which  I  have  had 
recourse  in  vain  to  my  customary  sources  of  literary 
supply.] 

•  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  aja. 


CHARLES  HOWARD, 
EARL    OF    CARLISLE. 

[Charles,  third  earl  of  Carlisle,  was,  in  the  life- 
time of  bis  father,  constituted  lord  lieutenant  and 
custos  rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.  He  served  for  Morpeth  in  the  conven- 
tion parliament  in  1688,  and  in  the  parliament  sum- 
moned in  1690,  until  his  father's  decease,  when  b£ 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  Nov.  1692.  He 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  bis  majesty's  bed- 
chamber in  1700,  and  was  deputy  earl  marshal  daring 
the  minority  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  like- 
wise first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  governor  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  and  vice-admiral  of 
the  sea-coasts  adjoining.  At  the  demise  of  queen 
Anne  in  17 14  he  was  one  of  the  lords  chosen  by  her 
successor  to  be  lords  justices  for  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  till  his  arrival  from  Hanover ;  and  in 
1723  was  appointed  governor  and  captain  of  Windsor 
castle,  on  the  resignation  of  which  he  had  the  appoint* 
ment  of  lord  warden  and  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  all  his 
majesty's  forests  and  chaces  north  of  Trent,  His 
lordship  died  April  30,  1738  *. 

A  character  is  said  to  have  been  given  of  him  in 
(he  Political  Stale  of  Europe ;  but  I  -have  sought  with- 
out  success  for  the  publication  so  entitled. 

•  Gent.  Mag.  for  1738,  p.  276.  CoDini'a  Peerage,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  359,  makes  it  the  xst  of  May. 
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The  present  earl  of  Carlisle  is  his  grandson,  and 

may  boast  a  more  copious  and  correct  vein  of  poetry, 

but  cannot  surpass  in  moral  observation  or  physical 

truth,  the  force  of  the  following  precepts,  directed  to 

the  author's  eldest  son  a  short  time  before  his  own 

decease. 

«  TO  MY  SON  THE  LORD  MORPETH. 

"  If  in  these  lawns  and  woods  thus  form'd, 
If  in  those  shady  walks  adorn'd, 

Thou  takest  some  delight; 
Let  him  who  did  perform  the  same, 
Who  peace  of  mind  preferr'd  to  fame, 

Stand  present  to  thy  sight. 

"  To  the  long  labours,  to  the  care 
And  thoughts  of  thee  who  art  his  heir, 

Some  thanks  perchance  are  due ; 
If  then  his  wish  thou  wouldst  fulfil, 
If  thou  wouldst  execute  his  will, 

The  like  design  pursue, 

"  His  care  for  thee  in  this  he  shows, 
He  recommends  the  life  he  chose, 

Where  health  and  peace  abound ; 
He  did  from  long  experience  find 
That  true  content,  a  quiet  mind, 

Seldom  in  courts  are  found. 

"  Fly  then  from  thence — the  city  leave, 
Thy  very  friends  will  thee  deceive, 

Virtue  does  there  offend ; 
In  this  retreat  safe  shalt  thou  be, 
From  all  those  certain  mischiefs  free 

That  do  on  courts  attend. 
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"  Nor  think  that  in  this  lonely  shade. 
For  ease,  for  quiet  chiefly  made. 

Inactive  thou  must  be j 
Occasions  often  will  present, 
Whereby  vile  deeds  thou  may'st  prevent, 

Justice  will  call  on  thee. 

"  The  bold  oppressor  thou  shalt  awe, 
The  violator  of  the  law 

Shall  feel  thy  heavy  hand  > 
To  the  distress' d  and  needy  poor 
Thy  ready  charitable  door 

Shall  ever  open  stand. 

"  A  glorious  kindness  thou  must  show, 
Favours  and  bounties  still  bestow 

On  them  who  most  deserve ; 
The  innocent  thou  shalt  protect, 
The  neediest  thou  shalt  not  neglect, 

In  safety  all  preserve. 

"  Then  think  on  those  who  are  to  come. 
Think  on  thy  darling,  blooming  son, 

Thus  for  his  good  provide ; 
Show  him  the  life  that  thou  hast  led, 
Instruct  him  in  those  paths  to  tread ; 

Be  thou  his  faithful  guide. 

"  Thus  for  thy  own,  and  for  his  sake, 
That  his  abode  he  there  may  make, 

New  works  for  him  prepare  5 
What  then  for  thee  thy  father  vs  done, 
Do  thou  the  like  for  thy  dear  son, 

For  him  show  equal  care, 
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*  •"  The  time  will  come,  nought  can  prevent, 
X^rom  these  green  shades  thou  shalt  be  sent 

To  darker  far  below ; 
<Zhi  yon  green  hill  a  dome  does  stand, 
-Erected  by  thy  father's  hand, 

Where  thou  and  I  must  go. 

m<  To  thee  what  comfort  then  'twill  be  J 
"Xhe  like  also  *t  will  be  to  me 

When  our  last  breath  we  yield ; 
"That  some  good  deeds  we  here  have  done* 
-A  fruitless  course  we  have  not  run, 

When  thus  we  quit  the  field.*'] 
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CATHARINE  SEDLEY, 
DUCHESS  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

[A  natural  daughter  of  James  the  second  by  Ca- 
tharine Sedley,  afterwards  countess  of  Dorchester, 
was  bora  in  1681,  married  first  to  James,  earl  of  An- 
glesey ;  and  secondly  to  John,  duke  of  Buckingham* 
shire,  whom  she  long  survived.  Her  grace  is  here 
introduced  from  having  (according  to  the  report  of 
Pope)  written 

"  A  Character  of  Herself." 
This  character  she  showed  to  the  bard  of  Twickenham 
in  its  blots,  and  pressed  him,  by  all  the  adjurations 
of  friendship,  to  give  her  his  sincere  opinion  of  it, 
which  he  honestly  did.  The  duchess  seemed  to  take 
it  patiently,  and  upon  many  exceptions  being  made, 
engaged  him  to  select  out  of  the  whole  just  as  much 
as  he  judged  might  remain,  and  return  her  the  copy. 
This  he  also  did ;  and  some  time  afterwards  her  grace 
exhibited  the  extract  in  Pope's  hand-writing  as  a  com- 
position of  his  own  in  her  praise  *. 

The  character  itself  seems  indeed  to  display  a  mof* 
masterly  style  than  an  unpractised  hand  could  supply; 
and  was  probably  finished  therefore,  if  not  designed 
by  Pope,  as  the  following  passages  appear  to  indicate: 

"  With  her  first  husband  she  exercised  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  suffering,  as  long  as  there  was  any 

•  See  Warburton's  edition  of  Pope,  voL  ix.  p.  sao. 
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fegpt  of  4oiog  gopd  by  either ;  with  the  latter,  aH 
flfber  QPojugal  virtues*    The  man  of  finest  sense  and 
ffraipcat  discernment  she  had  the  happiness  to  please ; 
and  in  that  found  her  only  pleasure.     When  he  died, 
It  tttsned  as  if  bis  spirit  was  only  breathed  into  her, 
to  fulfil  what  he  had  begun,  to  perform  what  he  had 
concerted,  and  to  preserve  and  watch  over  what  he 
frd  left,  his  otily  son :  in  the  care  of  whose  health, 
the  forming  of  whose  mind,  and  the  improvement  of 
whose  fortune,  4he  acted  with  the  conduct  and  sense 
of  the  fatter,  soften'd,  but  not  overcome,  with  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother.    Her  understanding  was 
such  as  must  have  made  a  figure,  had  it  been  in  a  man ; 
bat  the  modesty  of  her  sex  threw  a  veil  over  its  lustre, 
which  nevertheless  suppressed  only  the  expression, 
not  the  exertion  of  it;  for  her  sense  was  not  superior 
to  her  resolution,  which  when  once  she  was  in  the 
right,  preserved  her  from  making  it  only  a  transition 
to  the  wrong,  the  frequent  weakness  of  the  best  wo- 
men.    What  person  soever  she  found  worthy  of  her 
esteem,  she  would  not  give  up  for  any  power  on  earth ; 
and  the  greatest  on  earth  whom  she  could  not  esteem, 
obtain'd  from  her  no  farther  tribute  than  decency. 
Her  love  and  aversion,  her  gratitude  and  resentment, 
her  esteem  and  neglect,  were  equally  open  and  strong, 
and  alterable  only  from  the  alteration  of  the  persons 
who  created  them.    Her  mind  was  too  noble  to  be 
iffsincere,  and  her  heart  too  honest  to  stand  in  need 
of  it :  so  that  she  never  found  cause  to  repent  her 
jfcroduct  either  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

"  Her  person  was  most  amiably  majestic ;    the 
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the  nicest  eye  could  find  no  fault  in  the  outward  linea- 
ments of  her  face,  or  proportion  of  her  body.  It 
was  such  as  pleas'd  wherever  she  had  a  desire  it 
should ;  yet  she  never  envied  that  of  any  other  which 
might  better  please  in  general.  In  the  same  manner 
as  being  content  that  her  merits  were  esteemed  where 
she  desired  they  should,  she  never  depreciated  thoie 
of  any  other  that  were  esteemed  or  preferred  elsewhere; 
for  she  aimed  not  at  a  general  love  or  a  general 
esteem  where  she  was  not  known ;  it  was  enough  to 
be  possessed  of  both  wherever  she  was  V*J 

*  Warburton's  Pope,  vol.  ix.  p.  ai8,  edit  1754* 
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THOMAS, 
LORD  PAGET, 

Eldest    son  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,    who 
survived  him,  published  some  pieces,  particu- 
larly 
€€  An  Essay  on  human  Life,"  in  verse,  1734, 

4tO.  \ 

"  Some  Reflections  upon  the  Administration 
of  Government :"  a  pamphlet,  J  740. 

In  both  these  pieces  there  is  much  good  sense. 
The  former  is  written  in  imitation  of  Pope's 
ethic  epistle,  and  has  good  lines,  but  not  much 
poetry. 

He  wrote  other  poems  and  essays,  all  which 
he  collected  into  one  volume  8vo.  of  which 
only  a  few  copies  were  printed  to  give  away. 


[Thomas  Catesby,  lord  Paget,  was  son  to  Henry, 
first  earl  of  Uxbridge,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  co- 

*  [Two  third  editions  in  17369  8vo.  afcd  iamo.  profess  to 
be  u corrected  and  much  enlarged  by  the  author;"  who  is 
firilaciously  described  in  one  of  them  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Man.  Under  this  pretence,  however,  it  was  printed 
in  a  supplement  to  the  works  of  Pope,  1757,  and  is  perhaps 
the  closest  imitatioff  of  that  poet^s  ethical  -Essays*]  '  ' 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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heir  to  Thomas  Catesby,  esq.  of  Whistou,  id  the 
county  of  Northampton.  Lord  Paget  was  member 
for  the  county  of  Stafford  in  two  parliaments  ;  a  loud 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  as  George  the  second,  was 
continued  in  the  same  post.  He  died  at  Drayton, 
near  Uxbridge,  in  January  17423,  about  eighteen 
months  before  his  father  ;  so  that  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  those  presumptive  peers  whom  lord  Orford 
has  t€  called  up  by  writ4." 

His  lordship's  volume  of 
,    "  Miscellanies  iu  Prose  and  Verse  5" 
was  printed  a  year  before  his  death,  and  being  far  less 
easy  of  attainment  tban  his  didascalic  6  Essay,  a  copy 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Bindley  for 
tbe  sake  of  procuring  the  subsequent  extracts. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  prose  and  poetry.     The 
prose  essays  consist  of, 

*  Collins'*  Peerage ;  British  Cabinet ;  and  New  Ftoage. 

*  See  Preface  before  vol.  i. 

i  An  advertisement  says,  these  pieces  "  were  composed  for 
the  noble  author's  own  amusement  in  the  country,  daring  in- 
tervals of  bad  weather,  in  hunting  seasons,  and  (excepting 
such  as  had,  it  seems,  been  already  printed)  were  never  de-» 
sign'd  for  publication :  but  having  been  communicated  to  a 
few  persons,  they  took  air  and  were  talk'd  of  abroad,  which 
drew  upon  bis  lordship  some  importunity  to  publish  them." 
Lord  Paget*  k  is  said*  could  not  at  first  be  prevailed  upon  to 
consent,  hut  was  brought  at  length  to  compound  the  mattef* 
oy  permitting  that  a  few  copies  should  be  printed  for  thepti. 
vate  use  of  hS"*«»tf  and  his  intimate  friends. 

*  8ec  his  landslip's  prefice  to  the  Sttay.  on  human  trfc 
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u  Some  Reflections  upon  the  Administration  of  Go- 
vernment;—on  History; — on  a  bad  Disposition  of 
Mind ;— on  Reason j— on  Women ;  on  publick  Spirit ; 
—Advice  from  a  Guardian ; — and  familiar  Letters/* 

The  poetry  consists  of  the  Essay  on  human  Life ; 
and  miscellaneous  Verses— from  which  the  following 
have  been  taken,  as  they  offer  a  diversity  of  extract,  in 
a  measure  since  made  popular  by  mirth-moving  Anstey. 

"  THE  HONEST  ENGLISHMAN'S  WISH. 

"  From  had  health,  and  bad  weather,  and  party's  dull  strife, 
From  an  insolent  miss  and  a  troublesome  wife, 
From  the  kindred  of  such,  or  by  father  or  mother, 
Who  most  wisely  delight  in  plaguing  each  other ; 
From  noisy  companions  and  brew*d  tavern  wines, 
From  the  wretch  who  can  cant,  when  he  mischief  designs  > 
From  the  dealers  in  wit,  full  of  scandal  and  lies, 
From  a  friend  who  betrays  while  he  seems  to  advise ; 
From  a  wrong-headed  race  of  mean,  narrow-soul'd  fools, 
Who  are  fond  of  their  fleecers  and  proud  of  being  took  > 
From  curses  like  these,  if  kind  Heaven  defends  me, 
I  will  never  complain  of  the  fortune  it  sends  me. 
May  good  sense  and  good  nature  be  my  honest  praise, 
And  I  envy  not  great  ones  the  millions  they  raise." 

"  RELATIONSHIP. 

**  What  follies  are  all  the  engagements  of  life, 
The  dear  friend,  the  dear  kinsman,  and  much  dearer  wife ! 
Experience  will  shew— they  alike  can  betray, 
And  act  the  same  part,  though  a  different  way. 
They  wish  you  full  well ;  but  amidst  all  their  canting, 
They  must  own  on  your  side  there  is  still  something  wanting : 

N2 
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Some  failings  there  are  which  they  cannot  disguise, 

For  flattery  all  honest  people  despise. 

If  affairs  go  on  well— ^what  a  strange  lucky  man  ! 

If  ill — 't  is  your  fault,  do  whatever  you  can  : 

You  're  too  gay  or  too  dull,  too  foolish  or  wise, 

How  much  better  't  would  be  did  you  let  them  advise. 

Each  then  with  their  counsels  might  mix  their  own  ends, 

Be  good  kindred  to  you,  to  themselves  be  good  friends : 

And  who  would  repine  to  be  cheated  of  pelf, 

When  it  goes  to  another  as  dear  as  himself?" 

[A  FRAGMENT.] 

"  Conquest  and  glory  are  the  warrior's  aim, 
He  throws  at  all,  and  stakes-  his  life  for  fame ; 
Thoughtless  how  few  against  such  odds  succeed. 
Where  one  is  chronicled,  whilst  thousands  bleed. 
The  wily  courtier  lays  his  crafty  schemes, 
And  barters  real  wealth  for  golden  dreams; 
Deckt  with  false  colours,  and  in  tinsel  brave, 
To  govern  others,  makes  himself  a  slave. 
The  painful  student  spends  his  sleepless  nights, 
And  fancies  he 's  immortal  if  he  writes  $ 
Fond  of  applause,  he  wastes  his  span  of  days, 
Nor  thinks  of  envy,  whilst  he  looks  for  praise. 
Wise  men  and  fools  thus  share  an  equal  fate, 
These  never  knew  their  errors— those,  too  late."] 
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JOHN, 
LORD  HERVEY, 

Wrote  many  pieces  of  various  kinds.  His 
pamphlets  are  equal  to  any  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten.    Published  by  himself  were 

"  Answer  to  the  Occasional  Writer,"   17^7. 

"  The  Occasional  Writer,  No.  IV.  To  his 
Imperial  Majesty." 

"  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  the  Crafts- 
man." [1730.] 

"  Sequel  of  the  Observations  on  the  Wri- 
tings of  the  Craftsman."  17  30. 

"  Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed ;  with 
a  Dedication  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Crafts- 
man fl."  [1731.] 

"  A  summary  Account  of  the  State  of  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  Negotiations  relating  thereto ;  in 
a  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  Borough  for  which  he  serves." 
1733. 

*  [Mr.  Pulteney  wrote  an  answer  to  this  tract,  under  the 
title  of  *  A  proper  Reply."  Lord  Hervey  then  challenged  his 
opponent,  and  they  met  in  the  Green  Park,  when  his  lordship 
received  two  wounds,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
through  the  body,  by  the  interference  of  the  seconds.  See 
Review  of  the  Reign  of  Geo.  II.  p.  30.] 
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"  A  Letter  to  the  Craftsman  on  the  Game 
of  Chess."  1733. 

"  The  Conduct  of  the  Opposition  and  Tend- 
ency of  modern  Patriotism."  1734. 

"  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  settling 
more  Lands  in  Mortmain." 

"  Speech  for  the  Army."  1737. 

"  A  Protest  against  protesting,with  Reasons." 
A  paper  entitled 

"  The  Lords'  Protest." 

"  Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman  on  the  Re- 
vival of  the  Salt  Duty." 

"  Account  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty." 

"  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  on  his  late 
Sermon  upon  Horses  and  Asses." 

"  On  the  Pyramids.     To  Mrs.  *  *  *." 

"  The  Quaker's  Reply  to  a  Country  Parson's 
Plea  against  the  Quaker's  Bill  for  Tythes." 

"  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Common  Sense, 
or  the  Englishman's  Journal  of  Saturday,  April 
16,  1737  .n 

"  Ancient  and  modern  Liberty  stated  and 
compared."  [1734.] 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  bis 
Friend  in  London,  concerning  two  Collections 
of  Letters  and  Messages  lately  published  be- 
tween the  K.  6.  Pr.  and  Prss."       " >  /"  ' 

"  An  Examination  of  the  Facta  and  Season* 
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tags  contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  A  Let- 
ter from  a'Member  of  Parliament  to  his  Frietid 
in  the  Country,  upon  the  Motion  to  address 
his  Majesty  to  settle  ^100,000  per  Annum  on 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales/'  1 73t). 

"  Some  Remarks  on  the  Minute  Philo- 
sopher." 

"  Epitaph  on  Queen  Caroline,  in  Latin  and 
English." 

"  Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  the  present 
Posture  of  Affairs."   1 742. 

"  Three  Speeches  on  the  Gin  Act." 

"  The  Question  stated  in  regard  to  the  Army 
ta  Handera."  [1743.] 

"  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Gibber  on  his  Letter  to 
Mr.  Pope."  [1742.] 

IN   VERSE. 

u  An  Epistle  from  a  Nobleman  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  *-  (Dr.  Sherwin).    J  737.    \ 

"  To  the  Imitator  of  the  Satire  of  the  second 
B6ok  of  Horace  V   • 


*  [Pope  penned  a  most  tart  reply  to  this  epistle  in  pros* 
tot  which  he  says,  *  I  may  plead  two  good  reasons— the 
one,  that  I  want  the  talent  of  spinning  a  thousand  lines  in  a 
day 9  which  I  think  is  as  much  time  as  this  subject  deserves ; 
ml  the  other,  that  I  take  your  lordship's  verse  to  be  as  much 
prose  as  this  letter."] 

4  [Tbb  was  not  formally  answered  by  Pope;  but  he  thus 
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.  "  Bolingbroke's  Address  to  Ambition,  in  Imi- 
tation of  the  first  Ode  of  the  fourth  Book  of 
Horace."  1737- 

c?  The  Difference  between  verbal  and  prac- 
tical Virtue ;  with  a  prefatory  Epistle  from  Mr. 
Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope."   1 742. 

Since  his  lordship's  decease,  there  have  been 
printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection  of  Poems,  the 
following  by  lord  Hervey : 

"To  Mr.  Stephen  Fox  (afterwards  Eari  of 
Ilchester),  written  at  Florence,  in  Imitation  of 
Horace,  Ode  IV.  Book  2  V 

"  To  the  same,  from  Hampton  Court."  1 73 16. 

"  Answer  to  Mr.  Hammond's  Elegy  to  Miss 
Dashwood  V 

"  Four  Epistles  in  the  Manner  of  Ovid  V* 
That  from  Roxana  to  Philocles  is  a  mistake, 

indignantly  assigned  a  cause :  "  Give  me  the  liberty,  my  lord, 
to  tell  you  why  I  never  replied  to  those  '  verses  on  the  imha- 
*  tion  of  Horace :'  they  regarded  nothing  but  myJfgMre9  which 
I  set  no  value  upon ;  and  my  morals,  which  I  knew  needed 
no  defence.  Any  honest  man  has  the  pleasure  to  be  con- 
scious, that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  wittiest,  nay,  the 
greatest  person  in  the  kingdom,  to  lessen  him  that  way,  but 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  truth,  honour,  or  justice."  Letter 
to  a  noble  Lord,  Sea ] 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  i8i. 
'lb.  p.  183. 

f  Vol.  iv.  p.  79. 

•  lb.  p,  81,  &c 
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mad  should  be  Roxana  to  Usbeck.  That  from 
Montana  to  Philocles  is  the  best  of  his  lord- 
ship's poems.  It  was  designed  for  Miss  Sophia 
Howe  (maid  of  honour)  to  the  honourable  An* 
thony  Lowther. 

"  Epilogue  designed  for  Sophonisba  9." 
"  An  Imitation  of  Horace,  addressed  to  Lord 
BchesterV* 

"A  Love  Letter 3." 

"  A  Satire  in  the  Manner  of  Persius  V 
Lord  Hervey  left  several  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse  in  manuscript,  particularly, 
"  Agrippina,  a  Tragedy  in  Rhyme." 
€€  Letters  to  Dr.  Middleton 5,  on  the  Method 
of  filling  up  the  Roman  Senate." 

•  Vol.  IT.  p.  107. 

•  lb.  p.  109. 

•  lb.  p.  no. 

4  Vol.  t.  p.  147. 

•'[Dr.  Middleton  published  a  laboured  panegyric  on  lord 
Hervey,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Life  of  Cicero,  for  which  both 
were  introduced  into  the  Dunciad : 

"  Narcissus,  prais'd  with  all  a  parson's  pow'r, 

Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  show*r."    Book  iv. 

.    Pope's  bitter  libel  on  lord  Hervey,  under,  the  name  of 

flporus,  it  sufficiently  known.    Pope  and  his  lordship  were 

.once  friends ;  but  they  quarrelled,  and  persecuted  each  other 

with,  virulent  satire.    Pope,  knowing  the  abstemious  regimen 

which  lord  Hervey  was  compelled  to  observe  to  prevent  the 

effects  of  an  epilepsy,  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  call  him  *"  a 

mere  cheese-curd  of  asses'  milk."    Lord  Hervey  used  paint  to 
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The  doctor  formed  his  own  share  in  this  con- 
troversy into  a  treatise  published  in  his  works* 
"  Memoirs  from  his  first  coming  to  Court 
to  the  Death  of  the  Queen.** 


[It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote  that  lord 
Hervey  was  the  translator  of  the  passages  from  Ci- 
cero, in  Middleton's  Life  of  that  orator.  "  Lord 
Bolingbroke  used  to  tell  his  friends,  that  he  could 
never  get  through  the  doctor's  Life  of  Cicero.  This 
was  perhaps  owing  to  his  inserting  so  many  quotation! 
from  Tully's  writings ;  the  translations  of  which  were 
furnished  him  (as  he  told  Dr.  Lancaster)  by  his  pa- 
tron lord  Hervey,  and  could  not  perhaps  be  refused*." 

His  lordship  was  the  second  son  of  John,  first  earl 
of  Bristol,  who  outlived  him.  He  served  as  member 
of  parliament  for  Edmondsbury,  and  was  called  up 
by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers  in  June  17339  as  lord 
Hervey  of  lckworth,  according  to  his  father's  crea- 
tion. He  was  appointed  vice-chamberlain  of  the 
king's  household  on  May  6,  1730,  and  two  days  after 

soften  his  ghastly  appearance ;  and  as  Pope  most  have  known 
this  also,  it  was  disingenuous  to  introduce  it  into  hit  ode* 
brated  portrait  That  satirist,  says  sir  David  Dalrymple,  had 
the  art  of  laying  hold  on  detached  circumstances,  and  of  a£» 
plying  them  to  his  purpose  without  much  regard*  to  historical 
truth*    Note  in  Opinions  of  the  Dtschesfc  of  Matttofoctib 

•  Seward's Supp.  to  Anecd.  vol.  v.  p.  144* '"'"'   "    v  " '  '' 
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iwom  of  the  privy-council*  In  1740  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal ;  and  in  1741  was  nominated 
one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  go- 
vernment during  his  majesty's  absence.  He  was  well 
heard,  says  Collins  %  both  in  the  houses  of  commons 
and  lords,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  several 
debates,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
oratory.  He  died  August  5,  1743,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

His  miscellaneous  writings  have  been  copiously  set 
forth  by  lord  Orford,  and  his  political  pamphlets  la- 
vishly extolled ;  but  this  bias  is  pardonable,  for  be 
was  the  firm  ministerial  advocate  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  exerted  all  the  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen 
to  support  his  measures  8.  The  following  trifles  may 
be  added  to  lord  Orford's  preceding  catalogue : 

'  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

•  Biog.  Dram.  vol.  i.  p.  48*.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
in  her  Opinions,  printed  by  sir  D.D.  (lord  Hailes),  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  under  the  year  1737 :  "  Lord  Hervey  is  at  this 
time  always  with  the  king,  in  vast  favour.  He  has  certainly 
parts  and  wit,  but  is  the  most  wretched,  profligate  man  that 
ever  was  born,  besides  ridiculous ;  a  painted  face  and  not  a 
tooth  in  his  head :  and  it  is  not  above  six  months  ago  that  the 
king  hated  him  so,  that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  one 
in  his  diversions  at  play.  I  think  't  is  possible  that  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  may  make  some  use  of  him  at  first,  and  per- 
haps the  other  may  have  vanity  enough  to  imagine  that  he 
may  work  himself  up  to  be  a  great  man ;  but  that  is  too  mad 
I  think  to  be  ever  effected,  because  all  the  world  except  sir 
feobcrt  abhors  him,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  mischiefs  sir 
Robert  has  done  the  nation,  and  myself  in  particular, 
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.  "  Lines  under  the  Print  of  Mrs,  Ann  Oldfidd, 
Actress/9 

"On  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  going  to  Supper  at 
Mr.  Pulteney  V 

"  Receipt  to  make  an  Epigram/9 

"  A  Dialogue  between  the  King  and  Lord  Carteret/9 
and  the  following  rhapsody 

"  ON  HEALTH. 

"  Though  life  itself 's  not  worth  a  thought, 

Yet  whilst  I  live  could  health  be  bought ; 

Whate'er  brib'd  senators  receive, 

Or  back  again  in  taxes  give  ; 

Whatever  force  or  fraud  obtains, 

What  Prussia  from  Silesia  gains, 

Or  Hanover  from  England  drains ; 

Whate'er  the  Austrian  wars  have  cost, 

Or  Hungary's  queen  disburs'd  or  lost  -, 

What  France  has  paid  to  shake  her  crown, 

Or  we,  like  fools,  to  keep  it  on  ; 

All  that  the  Indies  have  supplied 

To  beggar'd  Spain,  to  feed  the  pride 

Of  that  Italian  fury-dame 

Who  keeps  all  England  in  a  flame 

For  her  two  brats,  those  princely  things 

Whom  God  made  fools,  and  she  *d  make  kings : 

In  short,  to  sum  up  all,  whate'er 

Or  pride  or  avarice  makes  its  care. 

Did  I  possess  it  I  'd  resign, 

To  make  this  richer  treasure  mine  • !"] 

people  generally  resent  in  the  first  place,  I  had  much  rather 
he  should  continue  in  power  than  my  lord  Hervcy."    P.  44* 
9  New  Found.  Hotp.for  Wit,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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SARAH, 

DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

It  is  seldom  the  public  receives  information  on 
princes  and  favourites  from  the  fountain-head. 
Flattery,  or  invective,  is  apt  to  pervert  the  rela- 
tions of  others.  It  is  from  their  own  pens  alone, 
whenever  they  are  so  gracious,  like  the  lady  in 
question,  as  to  have  "  a  passion  for  fame  and 
approbation  y  *  that  we  learn  exactly  how  tri- 
fling, and  foolish,  and  ridiculous,  their  views 
and  actions  were,  and  how  often  the  mischief 
they  did  proceeded  from  the  most  inadequate 
causes.  We  happen  to  know,  indeed,  though 
he  was  no  author,  that  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's repulses  in  very  impertinent  amours,  in- 
volved king  James  and  king  Charles  in  national 
quarrels  with  Spain  and  France.  From  her 
grace  of  Marlborough  we  may  collect,  that 
queen  Anne  was  driven  to  change  her  ministry3, 

*  Vide  her  Apology,  p.  5. 

*  [Lord  Hailes  observes,  in  his  preface  to  a  small  tract  before 
died,  that  sir  Robert  Walpole  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  dismal  meditations  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough* She  sometimes  hints  at  a  personal  quarrel  between 
them;  but  of  its  real  cause  or  nature,  we  axe  ignorant    it  „ 
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and,  in  consequence,  the  fate  of  Europe,  be- 
cause she  dared  to  affect  one  bedchamber-wo- 
man as  she  had  done  another.  The  duchess 
could  not  comprehend  how  the  cousins  Sarah 
Jennings  4  and  Abigail  Hill  could  ever  enter  into 
competition,  though  the  one  did  but  kneel  to 
gather  up  the  clue  of  favour,  which  the  other 
had  haughtily  tossed  away  ;  and  which  she  could 
not  recover  by  putting  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man 
into  the  queen's  hands  to  teach  her  friendship  *. 
This  favourite  duchess,  who,  like  the  proud 
duke  of  Espernon,  lived  to  brave  the  successors 
in  a  court  where  she  had  domineered,  wound  up 
her  capricious  life,  where,  it  seems,  she  had 
begun  it,  with  an  apology  for  her  conduct.  The 
piece,  though  weakened  by  the  prudence  of 
those  who  were  to  correct  it,  though  maimed  by 
her  grace's  own  corrections,  and  though  great 

evident,  however,  that  she  persuaded  herself  by  his  miscon- 
duct England  would  be  speedily  ruined,  and  with  England  her 
own  fortune.    P.  xiv. ] 

4  [The  duchess  having  offered  a  considerable  reward  to  the 
person  who  should  write  the  best  epitaph  on  her  martial  hus- 
band, the  following  was  penned  by  Dr.  Evans,  of  Oxford : 
"  Here  lies  John,  duke  of  Marlborough* 
Who run  the  French  thorough  and  thorough; 
He  raamed Sarah  Jensmgs^  spinster,  ••     - 
'   Died  atSt*  janxlrs,wasbttricdtlWestmiattte^.', 

Webb's  Epitaphs,  voL  fi.  p.  j«J    . 
*  Tide  her  Apology,  p.  ttt* 
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part  of  it  is  rather  the  annals  of  a  wardrobe 
than  of  a  reign,  yet  has  still  curious  anecdotes, 
and  a  few  of  those  sallies  of  wit  which  four- 
score years  of  arrogance  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  so  fantastic  an  understanding6.  And 
yet,  by  altering  her  memoirs  as  often  as  her 
will,  she  disappointed  the  public  as  much  as  her 
own  family.  However,  the  chief  objects  re-* 
main ;  and  one  sees  exactly  how  Europe  and 
the  back-stairs  took  their  places  in  her  imagi- 
nation and  in  her  narrative.  The  revolution 
left  no  impression  on  her  mind,  but  of  queen 
Mary  turning  up  bedclothes;  and  the  Pro- 
testant hero  but  of  a  selfish  glutton,  who  de- 
voured a  dish  of  peas  from  his  sister-in-law. 
Little  circumstances,  indeed,  convey  the  most 

•  £"  Thwarted  ambition,  great  wealth,  and  increasing  years 
(said  lord  Hailes),  rendered  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  more 
and  more  peevish.  She  hated  courts  over  which  she  had  no 
inmsence*  and  she  became  at  length  the  most  ferocious  ani- 
mal that  is  suffered  to  go  loose — a  violent  party- woman." 
Mirror,  No.  ai. 

Dr.  Warton  relates,  that  in  the  last  illness  of  the  duke,  her 
husband,  when  Dr.  Mead  left  his  chamber,  the  duchess  dis- 
liking his  advice  followed  him  down  stairs,  swore  at  him  bit-' 
terly,  and  was  going  to  tear  off  his  periwig.    Essay  on  Poper 
voL  iL  p.  aei. 

Swift  has  memorized  her  grace  in  his  letters  with  the  pen 
of  scorn  >  and  Pope,  under  the  character  of  Atossa*  has  de- 
^cted  her  with  the  pencil  of  hate.] 
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characteristic  ideas  ;  but  the  choice  of  then)  may 
as  often  paint  the  genius  of  the  writer,  as  of  the 
person  represented. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Hill  is  not  the  only  person 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  marks  of  the 
duchess's  resentment.  Lord  Oxford,  "  ho- 
nest Jack  Hill,  the  ragged  Boy,  the  Quebec 
General/'  and  others,  make  the  same  figure  in 
her  history  that  they  did  in  her  mind : — sallies 
of  passion  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  one  who 
has  sacrificed  even  the  private  letters  of  her 
mistress  and  benefactress 7 ! 

We  have  nothing  of  her  grace's  writing  but 
**  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Marlborough 8,  from  her  first 

'  [Her  grace's  picture,  say  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  is  here 
drawn  from  the  life.  We  see  pride,  peevishness,  discontent, 
petulance,  in  every  feature.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  our  author  paints  with  a  bold  and  masterly  pencil ;  though 
he  is  not  always1  happy  in  the  just  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.    Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xix.  p.  569.3 

•  [Though  the  duchess's  account  of  her  conduct  has  ranked 
her  among  the  noble  authors,  it  may  be  questioned,  says  Dr. 
Warton,  how  far  she  is  justly  entitled  to  a  place  in  so  ho- 
nourable a  catalogue.  She  furnished  indeed  the  materials  fa 
the  work,  and  it  was  drawn  up  under  her  own  eye  and  di- 
rection ;  but  the  teal  writer  of  it  was  Mr.  Hooke,  author  of 
the  Roman  History,  &c.  to  whom  she  gave  £$ooo  for  nis 
trouble.  She  was  animated  on  this  occasion  by  a  far  more  ge- 
nerous spirit  than  that  which  actuated  her  last  will,  when  she 
Bequeathed  only  jfjoo  apiece  to  Mallet  and  Glover,  at  * 
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coming  to  Court,  to  the  Year  1710,  in  a  Let- 
ter from  herself  to  my  Lord  *  *  *  *."  Lond. 
J7429. 
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[fn  the  latter  part  of  her  life  the  duchess  became 
bedridden.  Paper,  pen,  and  ink  were  placed  by  her 
side,  and  she  used  occasionally  to  write  down  either 
what  she  remembered,  or  what  came  into  her  head. 
A  selection  from  these  loose  papers  was  made  in  the 
way  of  diary,  by  sir  David  Dalrymple  (lord  Hailes), 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Opinions  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough9,  published  from  original  MSS." 
1788,  i2mo.  From  that  scarce  little  volume  the 
following  characteristic  memoranda  are  taken  : 

€f  1736.  .One  of  my  chief  pleasures  is,  that  after 
such  an  hour  in  this  place  (Windsor  Lodge)  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  nobody  :  at  Marlborough  House  it  is 
very  different ;  for  there  are  many  visitors,  though 

premium  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  when  they  should  write 
a  history  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Essay  on  Pope,  vol.  ii, 
p.  aoo.] 

*  [Id  the  same  year  was  published,  The  other  Side  of  the 
Question :  or  an  Attempt  to  rescue  the  Characters  of  the  two 
royal  Sisters*  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  out  of  the  Hands 
of  the  D— s  D—  of  — ,  &c  in  a  Letter  to  her  Grace :  by 
«  Woman  of  Quality.  A  Life  of  the  Duchess,  with  Remarks  ■ 
on  her  Will,  appeared  in  1745O 

*  Had  lord  Hailcs  been  disposed  to  adopt  a  hint  given  by 
Mr*  Walpole,  be  says  he  might  have  called  this  selection. 
"  The  Effusions  of  Caprice  and  Arrogance."    Pref.>.  xvi.    .  *~ 
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few  that  have  any  sense,  or  that  are  capable  of  any 
friendship  or  truth.  I  would  desire  no  more  pleasure 
than  to  walk  about  my  gardens  and  parks;  but,  alas ! 
that  is  not  permitted  ;  for  I  am  generally  wrapt  up  in 
flannel,  and  wheeled  up  and  down  my  rooms  in  a 
chair.  I  cannot  be  very  solicitous  for  life  upon  such 
terms,  when  1  can  oulv  live  to  have  more  fits  of  the 
gout.     I  never  design  to  see  Blenheim  again. 

"  K737*  I*  is  impossible  that  one  of  my  age  and  in- 
firmities can  live  long;  and  one  great  happiness  there 
is  in  death,  that  one  shall  never  hear  any  more  of  any 
thing  they  do  in  this  world. 

"  £ 737*8  I  think  one  can't  leave  the  world  in  a 
better  time  than  now,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
real  friendship,  truth,  justice,  honour,  or  indeed  any 
thing  that  is  agreeable  in  life. 

"  1738-9.  I  am  so  weary  of  life  that  I  don't  care 
how  soon  the  stroke  is  given  to  me,  which  I  only 
wish  may  be  with  as  little  pain  as  is  possible. 

"  x739*  As  to  my  own  particular,  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with ;  and  I  think  it  very  impro- 
bable that  1  should  live  to  suffer  what  others  will  do 
who  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  country : 
and  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  hear  nothing  of  it*  nor 
have  the  uneasiness  when  I  die  of  parting  with  anv 
thing  that  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  life  was  to  love 
and  value  some  body  extremely  that  returned  it,  and 
to  see  them  often ;  and  if  one  has  an  easy  fortune, 
that  is  what  makes  one's  Kfe  pass  away  agreeably. 
But,  alas !  there  is  such  a  change  in  the  world  sine* 
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I  knew  it  first,  that  though  one's  natural  pleasure  is 
to  love  people,  the  generality  of  the  world  are  in  some- 
thing or  other  so  disagreeable,  that  *t  is  impossible  to 
do  it.  And,  added  to  this,  I  atn  a  cripple,  lifted 
about  like  a  child,  and  very  seldom  free  from  pain. 

"  1740.  As  I  have  seen  so  much  of  a  very  bad 
world,  I  must  own  I  have  no  taste  left,  but  to  have 
what  is  just  necessary  to  support  myself  and.  those  that 
I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  which  are  a  great  many* 
"  1740.  Some  of  those  people  who  call  themselves 
patriots  are  certainly  very  good  men :  but  I  am  very 
sure  the  whole  party  don't  mean  the  same  thing. 
They  don't  all  go  in  a  straight  line  to  pursue  steadily 
the  right  points ;  but  they  act  coolly,  sometimes  one 
way,  and  sometimes  another,  as  they  think  it  will 
turn  most  to  what  they  secretly  have  in  view — some 
to  keep  places  they  are  in  possession  of,  and  others  to 
get  into  them." 

Before  the  Account  of  the  Duchess's  Conduct  3, 
an  engraving  of  queen  Anne,  from  a  statue  erected 
at  Blenheim,  has  an  inscriptive  character  of  that 
queen,  written  by  her  grace  of  Marlborough.  An 
original  letter  from  the  duchess  to  lord  Melcombe  was 
printed  in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.] 

1  Or  at  least  before  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

Is  only  mentioned  in  this  place  in  his  quality 
of  author.  It  is  not  proper  nor  necessary  for 
me  to  touch  his  character  here — sixteen  unfor- 
tunate and  inglorious  years  since  his  removal, 
have  already  written  his  eulpgium a ! 

About  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
the  beginning  of  George  the  first  *,  he  wrote 
the  following  pamphlets ; 

*  [A  strange  reflection  this  t  say  the  Monthly  Reviewers. 
However  we  may  pardon  the  partiality  which  shows  itself  in 
favour  of  so  near  a  relation,  and  perhaps  applaud  the  prin- 
ciple ;  yet  we  cannot  excuse  the  writer  who  offers  such  an  af- 
front to  the  reader's  understanding.  Is  it  matter  of  eulogium 
to  sir  Robert's  memory,  that  his  successors  acted  as  ill  as  him- 
self, and  that  we  have  been  unfortunate  and  inglorious  since 
his  removal  ?  Were  we  not  in  the  same  lamentable  condition 
during  his  administration  1  and  was  he  not  the  patron  of  an 
open  and  avowed  prostitution  of  all  honour  and  principle  ? 
Mon.  Rev.  vol.  xix.  p.  566.] 

1  [George  the  first  did  not  understand  English :  George  the 
second  spoke  the  language  pretty  well.  My  father  (said  the 
late  lord  Orford)  brushed  up  his  old  Latin  in  order  to  converse 
with  the  first  Hanoverian  sovereign ;  and  ruled  both  kings  in 
spite  of  even  their  mistresses.  Walpoliana,  vol.  L  p.  $8.— 
Thinking  to  amuse  my  father  (said  his  lordship  at  another 
time),  after  bis  retirement  from  the  ministry,  I  ofiered  to  read 
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ROBERT,  EARL  OP  OR  FORD.      1Q7 

"  The  Sovereign's  Answer  to  a  Glocester- 
shire  Address." 

The  sovereign  meaned  Charles,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, so  called  by  the  Whigs.  Some  paragraphs 
in  this  piece  were  inserted  by  the  marquis  of 
Wharton. 

"  Answer  to  the  Representation  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  State  of  the  Navy."     1709. 

"  The  Debts  of  the  Nation  stated  and  con- 
sidered, in  four  Papers4/'  1710. 

"  The  thirty-five  Millions  accounted  for  V 
1710. 

"  A  Letter 6  from  a  foreign  Minister  in  Eng- 
land to  Monsieur  Pettecum  V  17 10. 

"  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North  Britain 
upon  Sacheverel's  Trial."  17 10. 

a  book  of  history :  "  Any  thing  but  history,"  exclaimed  sir 
Robert ;  "  for  history  must  be  false."    Ibid.  p.  60.] 

4  [These  four  papers  are  printed  in  the  Somers  Collection ; 
but  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  the  third  and  fourth  have  been  ascribed 
to  sir  Robert  Walpole  without  sufficient  foundation.] 

*  [This  was  entitled,  "  A  State  of  the  thirty-five  Millions 
mentioned  in  a  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons."] 

*  [Mr.  Coxe  says,  he  had  reason  to  think  this  letter  was  not 
wrtttep  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  it  is  a  vindication  of  the 
Tories :  but  probably  he  might  have  written  an  answer.  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  75a.] 

7  Sec  a  full  account  of  this  person,  who  was  a  volunteer 
negotiator  about  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  the 
Memoiresdc  Torcy. 

O  3 
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Falsely  attributed  in  the  General  Dictionary  to 
Mr.  Maynwaring,  who  did  not  write  them, 
though  he  sometimes  revised  Mr.  Walpole's 
pamphlets8. 

"  A  Pamphlet 9  upon  the  Vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  relation  to  the  Allies  not 
furnishing  their  Quotas." 

"  A  short  History  of  the  Parliament  *." 
It  is  an  account  of  the  last  session  of  the  queen. 
It  was  undertaken  by  desire  of  lord  Somers  and 
the  Whig  lords,  on  a  Thursday,  and  printed  on 
the  Tuesday  following.  The  dedication  was 
written  by  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath. 

"  The  South  Sea  Scheme  considered,"   1720. 

ic  A  Pamphlet  against  the  Peerage  Bill." 
Lord  Orfbrd  could  not  remember  the  title ;  I 
have  some  reason  to  think  it  was 

'  I  have  seen  a  catalogue  of  books,  in  which  the  lobScrons 
notes  on  Speaker  Bromley's  Travels  were  ascribed,  but  falsely, 
to  sir  R.  W. 

9  Lord  O.  forgot  the  title ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  w» 
cover  it. 

*  [A  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  from  party  motives,  was 
given  by  Almon  in  1763,  under  the  title  u  A  short  History  of 
that  Parliament  which  committed  Sir  Robert  Warpole  to  the 
Tower,  expelled  him  the  House  of  Commons,  and  approved 
of  the  infamous  Peace  of  Utrecht/'  It  was  preceded  by  an 
advertisement  which  speaks  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  mi- 
nister who  had  faithfully  served  the  crown  frve-and-twesty 
years.    Coxe's  Mem.  ut  sup.  p.  751.] 
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"  The  Thoughts  of  a  Member  of  the  Lower 
House,  in  relation  to  a  Project  for  restraining 
and  limiting  the  Power  of  the  Crown  in  the  fu- 
ture Creation  of  Peers,  17 1 9-" 

"  The  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  June 

9,  1715." 

"  A  private  Letter  to  General  Churchill  after 
Lord  Orford's  Retirement/' 
was  handed  about  till  it  got  into  print 3. 


[As  any  account  of  this  nobleman's  progressive  rise 
to  the  highest  political  honours  has  been  intentionally 
omitted  by  bis  son,  the  following  statement  may  with 
more  propriety  be  annexed. 

He  was  born  in  1674,  educated  at  Eton  school, 
and  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  16954. 
In  1700  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
King's  Lynn,  and  having  distinguished  himself  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker  on  several  occasions  of  import- 
ance, he  was  constituted  secretary  at  war  in  1705, 
and  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  1710;  on  the  change  of 
ministry  in  which  year  he  was  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments, and  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  conti- 
nued for  the  space  of  six  months.     On  the  accession 

a  It  is  in  Bickcrton's  Collection,  p.  6. 
4  His  name  appeared  in  1697  among  the  contributors  to* 
Gratulatio  Acad.  Cantabr.  de  Reditu  Guliclmi  III. 
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of  George  the  first  in  17 14  he  was  made  paymaster 
of  the  garrisons  at  home,  and  of  the  forces  abroad. 
In  1715  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In   17 17  he  re- 
signed these  posts,   with  lord  Town sh end,  and  other 
members  of  the  same  administration;  but  in  1720 
was  again    appointed  paymaster  general  of    all  his 
majesty's  forces ;  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chan- 
cellor in  1721,  and  sole  secretary  of  state  in  1723, 
during  the  absence  of  the  king  at  Hanover.     About 
the  same  time  he  received  another  distinguished  mark 
of  royal  favour;  his  eldest  son,  then  on  his  travels, 
being  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Walpole,  ol 
Walpole  *•  In  1725  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath, 
and  in  1726  of  the  garter.  On  the  accession  of 
the  second  he  was  continued  in  his  high  offices  :  but' 
resigning  them  in  1741,  he  retired  from  the  sphere  ol 
political  contention,  with  a  pension  of  ^4000,  an< 
the  titles  of  baron  of  Houghton,  viscount  Walpole, 
and  earl  of  Orford*.     He  died  in  March  1745-6,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.     Whatever  objections  his  mi- 
nisterial conduct  may  be  liable  to,  in  his  private  cha- 
racter he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  amtable^^ 
and  benevolent  qualities.     That  he  was  a  tender  pa- 
rent,   a  kind  master,    a  beneficent  patron,    a  firm 
friend,  an  agreeable  companion,  are  points  that  have 
been  seldom  disputed  :  and  Pope,  who  was  no  friend 
to  courts  or  courtiers,  has  paid  a  handsome  compli- 
ment to  his  convivial  character  in  the  following  lines: 

•  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xv.  p.  17*. 
6  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ▼•  p.  153. 
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"  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged  for  power ; 
Seen  him  uncumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe, 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe r. 


«• 


As  a  minister  he  has  been  called  "  the  father  of 
corruption/'  and  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  "  all  men 
have  their  price8."  The  elder  Warton  addressed  to 
him  an  imitation  of  Horace's  eighth  ode,  which  asserts 

"  That  Britain  bent  to  his  corruptive  power, 
Debauch'd  like  Danae,  with  a  golden  shower  V* 

And  Wilkes  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  acrimoniously 
severe,  which  has  been  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Cor- 
respondence a. 
The  measures  of  his  administration  have  indeed 

7  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 

•  This  political  axiom  (says  Mr.  Coxc,  on  the  authority  of 
lord  John  Cavendish  and  the  late  lord  Orford)  was  perverted 
by  leaving  out  the  word  those.  Flowery  oratory  he  despised: 
he  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of  themselves  or  their  rela- 
tives, the  declarations  of  pretended  patriots,  of  whom  he 
said,  "All  those  men  have  their  price;"  and  in  the  event 
many  of  them  justified  his  observation.    Mem.  p.  757. 

•  Ambrose  Philips  inscribed  an  ode  to  him,  while  prime 
minister,  in  a  very  different  strain ;  for  he  is  there  stiled,  a 
u  votary  to  public  zeal,  and  the  blessing  of  his  native  soil." 
Savage  also  directed  an  epistle  to  him,  with  the  triple  saluta- 
tion of  patron,  patriot,  and  friend ;  and  Welsted  was  no  less 
liberal  of  encomium  in  his  poem  of  the  Triumvirate :  but 
poetry  like  party  can  seldom  be  resorted  to  for  impartial  repre- 
sentation, since  enthusiasm  is  essential  to  its  existence. 

•  It  begins—"  Infamise  sacrum/9 
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been  often  scrutinized  with  all  the  severity  of  critical 
inquiry;  but  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
discern  genuine  truth  through  the  exaggerations  of 
friendship,  or  the  misrepresentations  of  enmity. 

Mr.  Coxe,  who  has  taken  a  comprehensive  and 
candid  survey  of  the  life  and  administration  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  observes  that  "  the  great  public  prin- 
ciple on  which  Walpole  conducted  himself,  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite  motto,  Quieta  nan  mover* ; 
Not  to  disturb  things  at  rest :  and  that  bis  whole  po- 
litical system  was  a  system  of  gradual  improvement, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a  superficial  glance  over  his 
regulations  in  commerce,  finance,  and  jurisprudence, 
to  be  convinced.  Yet  the  fate  of  sir  R.  Walpole  as  a 
minister  (be  asserts)  has  been  extremely  singular. 
While  be  was  in  power  he  was  reviled  with  unceasing 
obloquy,  and  his  whole  conduct  arraigned  as  a  mass 
of  corruption  and  political  depravity.  As  time  soft- 
ened the  asperities  of  personal  animosity,  and  as  the 
spirit  of  party  subsided,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  bis 
opponents  who  did  not  publicly  or  privately  retract 
the  unqualified  censures,  and  pay  a  due  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  general  principles  which  guided  bis  ad- 
ministration 3.      Impartial  posterity    has   done    still 

* 

*  Lady  Betty  Germain  very  shrewdly  and  sensibly  remarks, 
in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  Feb.  1733,  "  I  know  those  out  of 
power  and  place,  always  see  the  faults  of  those  in  with  dread- 
ful large  spectacles ;  and  I  dare  say  you  knew  many  mstaiKff 
of  it  in  lord  Oxford's  time:  but  the  strongest  in  my  memory  is 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  being  first  pulled  to  pieces  hi  the  year 
17*0  because  the  South  Sea  did  not  rise  high  enough  |  and 
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greater  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman,  who, 
whatever  might  hare  been  his  public  or  private  defects, 
maintained  his  country  in  tranquillity  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  had  been  experienced  since  the  reign  of  James 
the  first  V  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn  an  estimate  of  his 
character  little  less  favourable,  in  An  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  added  to  lord  Orford's  list  of  his  fa* 
tber's  publications, 

"  Some  Considerations  concerning  the  public  Re- 
venues, and  the  annual  Supplies  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  our  domestic  Affairs, 
from  the  Year  1721  to  Christmas  1733."  Printed  in 
1735  *. 

Mr.  Reed  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  title 
from  Anthony  Collins's  Catalogue  *  : 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner." 

1 

•face  Ait,  he  has  been  to  the  fall  as  well  banged  about  because 
k  did  rise  too  high.  So  experience  has  taught  me  how  wrong, 
unjust,  and  senseless  party  factions  are,  therefore  I  am  deter- 
mined never  wholly  to  believe  any  side  or  party  against  the 

pthcr." 

4  Ut  sup.  p.  753. 

*  Memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  p.  75  s.  See  also  Bibl. 
West.  No.  1513. 

*  Anthony  Collins,  says  Mr.  Nichols,  was  particularly  cu- 
rious in  adding  the  name  of  the  author  to  every  anonymous 
book  m  his  collection :  and  when  we  add  that  the  catalogue 
of  his  library  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Sykes,  whose  drill  and  accu- 
racy is  well  known ;  It  will  be  deemed  in  many  cases  no  in- 
considerable voucher.    Supp.  to  Swift,  vol.  Hi.  p.  40. 
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Perhaps  the  following  may  convey  as  genuine  an 
impression  as  could  be  shown  of  the  mind  of  a  pobbc 
minister,  withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  political  ex- 
ertion, and  sinking  into  the  supineness  of  uncongenial 
seclusion.  It  has  been  regarded,  it  seems,  as  indicat- 
ing a  love  of  retirement,  and  contempt  of  grandeur  ; 
but  I  conceive,  with  sir  Robert's  biographer,  that 
it  denotes  the  writer  was  weary  of  a  repose  which  be 
affected  to  praise ;  and  did  not,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fessed, taste  the  charms  of  cultivated  nature,  or  the 
beauties  of  pictorial  art, 

"  Earl  of  Orford  to  General  Churchill. 

"  Houghton,  June  24,  1743* 
"  Dear  Charles, 

4*  This  place  affords  no  news,  no  subject  of  enter- 
tainment or  amusement ;  for  fine  men  of  wit  and  pica* 
sure  about  town  understand  not  the  language,  and 
taste  not  the  pleasure  of  the  inanimate  world.  My 
flatterers  here  are  all  mutes.  The  oaks,  the  beeches, 
the  chesnuts,  seem  to  contend  which  best  shall  please 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  They  cannot  deceive,  they 
will  not  lie.  '  I  in  sincerity  admire  them,  and  hare  as 
many  beauties  about  me  as  fill  up  all  my  boon  of 
dangling,  and  no  disgrace  attends  me  from  sixty-seven 
years  of  age.  Within  doors  we  come  a  little  nearer 
to  real  life,  and  admire  upon  the  almost  speaking  can- 
vass, all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest  ladies 
can  boast.  With  these  I  am  satisfied,  as  they  gratify 
me  with  all  I  wish,  and  all  I  want,  and  expect  no* 
thing  in  return  which  I  cannot  give. 
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c<  If  these,  dear  Charles,  are  any  temptations,  I 
heartily  invite  you  to  come  and  partake  of  them. 
Shifting  the  scene  has  sometimes  its  recommendation; 
and  from  country  fare  you  may  possibly  return  with  a 
better  appetite  to  the  more  delicate  entertainments  of  a 
Court  life. 

"  Since  I  wrote  the  above  we  have  been  surprised 
with  the  good  news 7  from  abroad.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  of  it.  It  is  truly  matter  of  infinite  joy,  because 
of  infinite  consequence. 

u  I  am,  dear  Charles, 

"  Yours,  most  affectionately,* 

"  OrfordV 

Welsted  in  1727  addressed  a  discourse  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  annexed  proposals  for  translating  the 
whole  works  of  Horace,  toward  which  he  endeavoured 
to  attract  the  minister's  notice,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  which  he  earnestly  solicited  his  protection  :  but  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Coxe's  Memoir  that  a  liberal  patron- 
age of  men  of  letters  was  one  of  the  desiderata  in  the 
character  of  that  premier;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Johnson's  report,  that  he  rewarded  Savage  with 
twenty  guineas  only  for  his  excellent  panegyrical 
epistle.] 

f  The  battle  of  Dettingen. 

•  Correspondence,  &c.  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  761* 
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BAPTIST  NOEL, 
EARL  OF  GAINSBOROUGH, 

[Was  born  in  1708;  succeeded  bis  father,  the 
third  earl,  in  1714;  married  Miss  Elisabeth  Chap- 
man, by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  issue ;  and  died 
March  21,  1751* 

His  character  was  drawn  by  the  pen  of  lavish  enco- 
mium in  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
Skynner,  public  orator  at  Cambridge ;  and  may  be 
perused  in  Collins  \  According  to  the  orator's  report, 
his  virtues  and  graces  appear  to  have  approached  per- 
fection ;  while  his  skill  in  music,  painting,  and  poe- 
try ;  his  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  embellishments  of 
elegant  life;  and  his  acquaintance  with  history  and 
the  sciences,  rendered  him  at  all  times  capable  of 
furnishing  a  polite  entertainment  both  for  himself 
and  others,  of  the  same  improved  and  cultivated 
taste. 

"  To  speak  of  him  in  the  more  extensive  relations 
of  society,"  adds  his  lordship's  encomiast,  "  he  was 
a  true  Briton,  zealously  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his 
country,  and  consequently  most  inviolable  in  his  at- 
tachments to  the  present  royal  family.  Accordingly, 
be  contributed  to  the  support  of  those  principles  when 
they  were  in  so  much  danger  of  being  subverted  in 
1745 ;  and  the  services  he  then  performed  in  mainte- 

»  See  Peerage,  vol.  ui.  p.  491, 
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nance  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  were  honoured 
with  the  express  thanks  (as  they  justly  merited)  of  his 
sovereign/' 

All  that  I  find  to  have  been  transmitted  of  his 
lordship's  poetical  accomplishments,  is  the  following 
song,  which  has  been  copied  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Se- 
lect Collection  of  Poems  3. 

**  The  Persians  stretch  their  votive  arms 

To  Phoebus  in  his  rising  state  5 
I  gaze  on  dear  Myrtilla's  charms, 

And  meet  those  eyes  that  dart  my  fate  : 

"  So  the  fond  moth  round  tapers  plays, 
Nor  dreams  of  death  in  such  bright  fires ; 

With  joy  he  hastes  into  the  blaze, 

He  courts  his  doom,  and  there  expires."] 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  318. 
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HENRY  ST.  JOHN, 
VISCOUNT  BOLINGBROKE, 

With  the  most  agreeable  talents  in  the  world, 
and  with  great  parts,  was  neither  happy  nor 
successful.  He  wrote  against  the  late  king, 
who  had  forgiven  him  ;  against  sir  Robert  WaU 
pole,  who  did  forgive  him  * ;  against  the  Pre- 
tender and  the  clergy,  who  never  will  forgive 
him.  He  is  one  of  our  best  writers ;  though 
his  attacks  on  all  governments  and  all  religions 
(neither  of  which  views  he  cared  directly  to 
own)  have  necessarily  involved  his  style  in  a 
want  of  perspicuity 3.     One  must  know  the  man 

"  [That  Bolingbroke  wrote  against  the  king,  who  had  for* 
given  him,  is  certain ;  but  that  he  wrote  against  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  did  forgive  bim,  we  cannot  admit.  He  wrote 
against  sir  Robert  because  he  did  not  forgive  him ;  and  because 
he  prevented  his  being  restored  to  those  honours  which  he 
wished  to  recover.  That  sir  Robert  was  implacable  against 
him,  appears  from  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  house,  and 
which  he  concluded  with  the  following  imprecation—*4  May 
his  attainder  never  be  reversed,  and  may  his  crimes  never  be 
forgotten !"    Monthly  Rev.  vol.  six.  p.  567.] 

*  [The  earl  of  Orrery  says,  "  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  carry 
made  himself  master  of  men  and  books :  but  in  his  first  career 
of  life,  being  immersed  at  once  in  business  and  pleasnre*  he 
ran  through  a  variety  of  scenes  in  a  surprising  manner.    When 
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before  one  can  often  guess  his  meaning.  He 
has  two  other  faults,  which  one  should  not  ex- 
pect in  the  same  writer,  much  tautology,  and 
great  want  of  connexion.  Besides  his  general 
Works,  published  together  since  his  death  in 
Jive  volumes,  4to.  several  of  his  letters  are  pre- 
served with  Pope's,  and  one  or  two  little  pieces 
of  his  poetry  are  extant,  for  which  he  had  a 
natural  and  easy  turn. 

"  To  Clara," 
published  in  several  miscellanies. 
xt  Almahide,  a  Poem  4." 
"  An  Epilogue  to  Lord  Orrery's  Altemira V 
"  Prologue  to  Lord  Lansdown's  Heroic  Love." 
"  Ironical  Copy  of  Verses  in  praise  of  the 
Chef  d'CEuvre  d'un  Inconnu,  prefixed  to  that 
fiook." 

The  initial  letters  subjoined  stand  for  his  lord- 
ship's name,  titles,  and  employments,  in  Latin. 

lit  passions  subsided  by  years  and  disappointments,  and  when 
lie  improved  bis  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  studies  and 
reflection,  he  shone  out  in  his  retirement  with  a  lustre  peculiar 
to  himself,  though  not  seen  by  vulgar  eyes.  The  gay  states- 
man was  changed  into  a  philosopher  equal  to  any  of  the  sages 
of  antiquity.  The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  the  dignity  and  ease 
of  Puny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  appeared  in  all  his  writings 
and  conversations."    Memoirs  of  Dean  Swift. 

4  Printed  in  the  Whartoniana,  vol.  ii.  p.  116 :  [and  in  Bell's 
Fugitive  Poetry,  vol.  xviii.  p.  105.] 
.  *  Biogr*  voL  ii.  p.  3x9. 
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The  following  political  pieces  are  not  repub- 
lished in  his  works, — 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  17 10. 
It  was  answered  by  earl  Cowper  (of  whom  E 
find  no  other  work  except  his  speeches)  under 
this  title,  A  Letter  to  Isaac  BickerstafFe,  Esq* 
occasioned  by  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner6. 

"  The  true  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke," 
printed  in  the  year  1715. 

"  The  Representation  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke,"  printed 
in  the  year  1 7 15  7. 

There  has  also  been  published  in  his  lordship's 
na/ne,  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  a 
piece  called 

*  9 

"  Reflections  concerning  innate  moral  Prin- 
ciples," 

written  in  French  by  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  translated  into  English.  Lond.  Printed 
for  S.  Bladon,  1752. 


[Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  son  of  sir  Henry  St.  John, 
was  born  about  1678  s.     After  passing  through  Eton, 

*  [Sec  article  of  William,  eail  Cowper,  sup.  p.  103.] 

7  Somers'8  Tracts,  fourth  coll.  vol.  iv.  p*  360.  '     ' 

*  See  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  *6L  u  pi  vfl* 
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School,  he  removed  to  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  very  uncommon  quali* 
fications.  In  1700  he  was  elected  for  Wot  ton- Basset, 
and  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator 
in  parliament,  was  made  secretary  at  war  9  by  queen 
Anne  in  1704,  which  he  resigned  in  1708.  On  a 
change  of  ministry  in  1710  he  succeeded  Mr.  Boyle 
as  secretary  of  state.  In  1712  he  was  created  baron 
St.  John  and  viscount  Bolingbroke a ;  but  in  17 15 
his  honours  were  forfeited  by  attainder,  and  he  entered 
into  the  service*  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ;  by 
whom  it  appears  he  was  soon  discarded.  Being  re- 
stored in  blood  in  1723,  he  came  to  England,  but  re- 
mained a  mere  titular  peer,  although  in  1725  an 
act  was  passed  enabling  him  and  his  issue  to  inherit 
the  family  estate,  notwithstanding  his  attainder3. 
His  lordship  had  often  wished  to  draw  his  last  breath 
at  his  seat  at  Battersea,  and  this  he  did  on  Nov.  15, 
1 75 1  4.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  said 
to  be  much  in  the  confidence  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales5 ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  adviser. 

•  While  in  this  office  he  was  hailed  by  Philips's  Blenheim  as 
"the  English  Memmius;"  and  in  1706  he  was  elegantly  ad- 
dressed by  the  same  poet  in  a  Latin  ode. 

*  In  1 712  he  also  was  dispatched  on  an  embassy  to  France ; 
and  at  his  return  was  greeted  with  a  poetic  welcome  by  Dr. 
Wm.  King.    See  his  Woiks,  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

8  Colltns's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  76. 

4  New  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xiii.  p.  200.  Collins  and  Hawkes* 
worth  say  Dec.  15. 

»  Dr.  King's  Works,  lit  sup.  p.  934* 
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.  Pope  esteemed  him  almost  to  a  degree  of  adoration* 
and  has  blazoned  him  in  the  brightest  colours  that 
wit  could  invent  or  fondness  bestow,  at  the  close  of 
his  Essay  on  Man 6.  His  political  character  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  Supplement  to  Swift.  An  epitaph 
on  his  lordship  may  be  seen  in  Webb's  Collection, 
vol.  ii. ;  and  another  on  his  lady,  the  marchioness  de 
Villctte,  was  probably  his  own  composition. 

The  following  may  be  added  to  lord  Orford's  list  of 
viscount  Bolingbroke's  productions  : 

"  Reflections  upon  Exile."   1716. 

"  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  from  the 
Minutes  of  Humphry  Oldcastle,  in  twenty-four  Let- 
ters." 

"  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,"  in  nineteen  Let- 
ters, to  Caleb  D'Anvers,  Esq.  printed  in  the  Crafts- 
man. 

"  The  Occasional  Writer,  Nos.  1,  2,  3." 

"  The  Vision  of  Camilick." 

"  An  Answer  to  the  London  Journal  of  Dec.  2 1, 
1728.     By  John  Trot." 

tc  An  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Reasons  of  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain." 

"  A  final  Answer  to  the  Remarks  on  the  Crafts- 
man's Vindication7." 

€€  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism ;  or  the  Idea 

6  Yet  that  Pope  was  the  philosophical  dupe  of  Bolingbrokc 
teems  now  to  be  acknowledged. 

7  This  and  the  six  preceding  pieces  were  enumerated  by 
Bolingbroke  in  the  bequest  of  his  writings  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who 
published  the  philosophical  and  political  wotks  of  his  lord- 
ship in  4to.  and  8vo. 
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of  a  patriot  King ;  and  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  K.  George  I."  1749.  8vo. 

"  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  ad* 
dressed  to  Lord  Cornbury."  2  vols.  1752.  8vo. 

a  Some  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the  Na- 
tion: principally  with  regard  to  her  Taxes  and  her 
Debts,  and  on  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  them." 
1753.  8vo. 

u  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,"  printed  in  8vo.  1753. 

"  A  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham."  1753. 

"  Four  Letters  or 'Essays,  addressed  to  Alex.  Pope, 
Esq." 

"  Fragments  or  Minutes  of  Essays,  communicated 
to  the  same." 

€€  The  Letters  and  Correspondence,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  during  the  Time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Anne,"  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  4to.  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Parke, 
with  explanatory  notes,  &c.  and  form  the  sixth  and 
seventh  volumes  of  his  lordship's  works. 

His  character  has  been  drawn  by  Swift  at  some 
length,  but  with  more  perspicuous  discrimination  by 
the  biographer  of  sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Mr.  Nicholsj  in  his  Miscellany  Poems;  has  printed 
as  the  production  of  viscount  Bolingbroke, 

"  The  Prologue  to  Lord  Orrery's  Altemira," 
in  which  he  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Reed  8  :  and  Mai* 

•  Biog.  Dram.  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  The  epilogue  was  lord  Or- 
rery's ;  the  notice  in  p.  209  must  therefore  be  deemed  a  mis- 
take. 
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let  has  assigned  to  his  lordship  part  of  an  ode  ii 
masque  of  Alfred  *>. 

The  following  appeared  in  Dodsley's  Collectioi 

"   EPISTLE    FROM    THE    LATE    VISCOUNT    BOLINGBE 

TO    MISS    LUCY    A S. 

i(  Dear,  thoughtless  Clara,  to  my  verse  attend. 
Believe  for  once  thy  lover  and  thy  friend : 
Heaven  to  each  sex  has  various  gifts  assigned, 
And  shown  an  equal  care  of  human  kind. 
Strength  does  to  man's  imperial  race  belong, 

•  To  yours  that  beauty  which  subdues  the  strong  : 
But  as  our  strength,  when  misapply'd,  is  lost, 
And  what  should  save,  urges  our  ruin  most ; 
Just  so*  when  beauty  prostituted  lies, 

Of  bawds  the  prey,  of  rakes  th'  abandon'd  prize, 
"Women  no  more  their  empire  can  maintain, 
Nor  hope,  vile  slaves  of  lust,  by  love  to  reign. 
Superior  charms  but  make  their  case  the  worse, 
And  what  should  be  their  blessing  proves  their  curs 
O  nymph  !  that  might,  reclin'd  on  Cupid's  breast, 
Like  Psyche  soothe  the  god  of  Love  to  rest  3 
Or,  if  ambition  mov'd  thee,  Jove  enthral, 
Brandish  his  thunder  and  direct  its  fall ; 
Survey  thyself,  contemplate  every  grace 
Of  that  sweet  form,  of  that  angelic  face  5 
Then  Clara  say,  were  those  delicious  charms 
Meant  for  lewd  brothels  and  rude  ruffians'  arms  ? 
No,  Clara,  no  !  that  person  and  that  mind 
Were  form'd  by  Nature  and  by  Heaven  design  dA 
For  nobler  ends ;  to  these  return,  though  late, 
Return  to  these,  and  so  avert  thy  fate. 

*  $ce  .Mallet's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.  *  Vol  vl  p.  1 
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"Hiink,  Clara,  think  (nor  will  that  thought  he  vain), 

TTiy  slave,  thy  Harry,  dopm'd  to  drag  his  chain 

Of  love,  ill  treated  and  abus'd,  that  he 

Itom  more  inglorious  chains  might  rescue  thee. 

Thy  drooping  health  restor'd  $  by  his  fond  care 

Once  more  thy  beauty  its  full  lustre  wear  j 

Mov'd  by  his  love,  by  his  example  taught, 

Soon  shall  thy  soul,  once  more  with  virtue  fraught, 

With  kind  and  generous  truth  thy  bosom  warm, 

And  thy  fair  mind,  like  thy  fair  person,  charm, 

To  virtue  thus,  and  to  thyself  restor'd, 

By  all  admir'd,  by  one  alone  ador'd, 

Be  to  thy  Harry  ever  kind  and  true, 

And  live  for  him  who  more  than  dies  for  you  !" 

Apostchaise  paraphrase  by  lord  Bolingbrokc  of  Ho^ 
race's  first  Epistle,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  his  famjliar 
letters  to  Swift,  dated  March  17,  17 19.  In  the  same 
letter  he  has  the  following  well-founded  observations  : 
cc  We  meet  with  few  friends :  the  greatest  part  of 
those  who  pass  for  such  are,  properly  speaking,  no* 
thing  more  than  acquaintance:  and  no  wonder,  since 
Tully's  maxim  is  certainly  true,  that  friendship  can 
subsist  non  nisi  inter  bonos,  at  that  age  of  life  when 
there  is  balm  in  the  blood  and  that  confidence  in  the 
mind,  which  the  constancy  of  our  own  heart  inspires, 
and  the  experience  of  other  men's  destroys.  I  was 
apt  to  confound  my  acquaintance  and  my  friends  to* 
gether.  I  never  doubted,  but  that  I  had  a  numerous 
cohort  of  the  latter.  I  expected,  if  ever  I  fell  into 
misfortune,  to  have  as  many,  and  as  remarkable  in* 
stances  of  friendship  to  produce,  as  the  Scythian  in 
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one  of  Locian's  dialogues  draws  from  his  nation* 
Into  these  misfortunes  I  am  fallen  :  thus  far  my  pro- 
pitious stars  have  not  disappointed  my  expectations : 
the  rest  have  almost  entirely  failed  me.  The  fire  of 
my  adversity  has  purged  the  mass  of  my  acquaintance; 
and  the  separation  made,  I  discover  on  one  side. a  le- 
gion of  enemies,  at  least  of  strangers.  Happily  this 
fiery  trial  has  had  an  effect  on  me,  which  makes  me 
some  amends  :  I  have  found  less  resource  in  other 
people,  and  more  in  myself  than  I  expected*  My 
fortune  is  extremely  reduced ;  but  my  desires  are  still 
more  so  :  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  this  truth, 
that  all  our  wants  beyond  those  which  a  very  moderate 
income  will  supply,  are  purely  imaginary ;  and  that 
his  happiness  is  greater  and  better  assured,  who  brings 
his  mind  up  to  a  temper  of  not  feeling  them,  than  his 
who  feels  them,  and  has  wherewithal!  to  supply  them.*4 
The  name  of  Bohngbroke  has  been  rapturously 
lauded  by  Smollett  and  Belsbam,  while  his  infidel  re- 
veries have  been  ably  refuted  by  Warburton  and  Ice- 
land. Lord  Walpole,  who  knew  him  well,  calls  him  a 
wicked  impostor  and  a  charlatan.  Dr.  Blair,  a  more 
unbiassed  judge,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that "  there 
are  few  writings  in  the  English  language  which  for  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit 
than  lord  Bolingbroke's  works,  whose  only  merit  is 
their  lively  and  eloquent  style3/'  This  however  is  a 
most  mischievous  merit,  when  it  serves  to  make  poi- 
son palatable.  J 

*  lectures  on  Rhetoric,  voL  i,  p.  377. 
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as  much- taste  for  the  writings  of  others, 
desty  about  h§r  own. 


is  lady  was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  duchess 
rthumberland,  by  Algernon,  earl  of  Hertford, 
sventh  duke  of  Somerset,  being  herself  the 
ter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Thynne,  eldest  son  of 
is,  first  viscount  Weymouth.  Having  only  one 
10  died  a  minor,  the  younger  branch  of  Seymouf 
set  became  extinct,  and  sir  Edward  Seymour  of 
ler  branch  succeeded  to  the  dukedom ;  it  having 
ettled  in  the  patent  that  the  sons  of  the  second 
hould  inherit  first3.  Her  grace  was  one  of  the 
of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Caroline,  and  ap- 
to  have  lived  in  the  greatest  conjugal  harmony 
luke  Algernon,  and  to  have  conducted  herself 
jh  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life  with  becoming 
y  and  affability.  After  the  demise  of  the  duke 
;o,  she  lived  in  retirement  at  Percy  Lodge,  neap 
•rook,  till  her  own  death  on  July  7,  1754s- 
the  loss  of  her  son  George,  viscount  Beau- 

*  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  264. 
'  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  v.  p.  495. 
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champ,  an  amiable  and  accomplished  youth,  te  who 
promised  all  that  the  fondest  wishes  of  the  fondest 
parents  could  hope,'9  and  died  of  the  small-pox  at 
Bologna,  in  Italy,  Sept.  n,  1744,  she  wrote  two 
letters,  which  were  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1762.  Four  pieces  of  her  poetry  appeared 
under  the  signature  of  Eusebia,  in  Dr.  Watts's  Mis- 
cellanies. She  was  the  authoress  also  of  some  versa 
on  Mrs.  Rowe's  death,  prefixed  to  her  poems  ;  and 

* 

of  the  letters  signed  Cleora,  in  her  collection4. 
But  a  late  publication  in  three  volumes  5,  containing 
the  correspondence  between  this  lady  and  the  countess 
of  Pomfret,  from  the  year  1738  to  1741,  has  brought 
to  light  many  other  poetical  compositions.  One  of 
these  will  be  here  given,  with  a  specimen  of  the 
epistles. 

"  In  all  her  friendly  attachments,"  says  her  grace's 

*  Mr*  Duncombc,  in  his  Feminead,  having  bestowed  a  tn% 
butary  verse  on  Mrs.  Rowe,  thus  proceeds  to  commemorate 
her  "  noble  friend:" 

•*  Nor  can  her  noble  friend  escape  unseen, 
Or  from  the  Muse  her  modest  virtues  screen : 
Here,  sweetly  blended,  to  our  wondering  eyes 
The  peeress,  poetess,  and  Christian  rise : 
And  though  the  Nine  her  tuneful  strains  inspire, 
We  less  her  genius  than  her  heart  admire ; 
Pleas'd,  'midst  the  great,  one  truly  good  to  see, 
And  proud  to  tell  that  Somerset  is  she/* 
9  Compiled  by  W.  Bingley  from  MSS.  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Burslem,  of  Imber  House,  Wilts.    Mr.  Reed 
has  in  his  possession  a  sufficiency  of  original  letters  by  lady 
Hertford  and  Mrs*  Rowe  to  form  another  volume. 
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biographer,  "  she  was  sincere,  tender,  and  affectionate. 
In  her  family  she  was  ever  anxiously  alive  to  the  calls 
of  duty.  During  the  long  sickness  of  her  lord,  she 
was  his  principal  nurse  and  attendant6  :  and  in  care 
respecting  the  education  of  her  children,  inspiring 
into  their  youthful  minds  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
the  love  of  religion,  she  has  had  but  too  few  equals  in 
her  own  rank  of  life.  Her  acquirements  in  literature 
were  various,  and  her  reading,  particularly  in  history, 
appears  to  have  been  very  extensive  V  She  was  the 
fostering  patroness  of  Thomson,  and  was  high  in  the 
opinion  and  esteem  of  Watts  and  Shenstone  8.    Dr. 

*  She  writes,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  lady  Pomfret — "  The 
many  solitary  hours  I  pass  in  a  day,  and  the  melancholy  em* 
ployment  of  attending  a  person  in  his  sufferings,  to  whom  I 
owe  every  happiness  I  enjoy,  cannot  furnish  me  with  many 
smiling  ideas  relating  to  this  world."    Vol.  i.  p.  a  8. 

7  Prefatory  memoir  to  her  Correspondence,  p.  xv. 
•  •  To  her,  Shenstone  addressed  his  ode  entitled  Rural  Ele- 
gance ;  Watts  inscribed  his  Miscellanies ;  and  Thomson  pre- 
sented his  first  edition  of  Spring,  in  a  dedication  that  has 
not  been  reprinted,  and  from  which  the  following  paragraph 
is  taken :  "  To  whom  could  these  sheets  be  more  properly  in- 
scribed than  to  you,  madam,  whose  influence  in  the  world 
can  give  them  the  protection  they  want,  while  your  fine  ima- 
gination and  intimate  acquaintance  with  rural  nature,  will  re- 
commend them  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  your  favourable 
notice.  Happy  if  I  have  hit -any  of  those  images  and  corre- 
spondent sentiments,  your  calm  evening  walks  in  the  most  de- 
lightful retirement  have  oft  inspired.  I  could  add  too,  that 
as  this  poem  grew  up  under  your  encouragement,  it  has  there- 
fore a  natural  claim  to  your  patronage.  Should  you  read  it 
with  approbation,  its  musick  shall  not  droop ;  and  should  it 
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Johnson  relates,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  lady 
Hertford  to  invite  every  summer  some  poet  into  the 
country,  to  hear  her  verses  and  assist  her  sfodies. 
"  This  honour/*  he  adds,  "  was  one  stitrrmer  cod* 
ferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  carous* 
ing  with  lord  Hertford  than  assisting  her  ladyship's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  received  ano- 
ther summons  V  In  this  anecdote  sarcastic  plea* 
gantry  may  have  been  mingled  with  collateral  fact 

* 

Lady  Hertford  informs  us  in  her  letters,  that  Thomson 
promised  he  would  write  a  poetical  description  of  the 
fountain  of  Vaucluse,  so  celebrated  by  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch ;  but  her  ladyship  was  left  to  complain,  that 
"  the  promises  of  poets  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon3."  Had  Dr.  Johnson  adverted  to  his  own  bright 
record  of  the  countess's  humanity,  his  sneer  at  a  venial 
foible  had  possibly  been  spared 3. 

bare  the  good  fortune  to  deserve  your  smiles,  its  roses  shall 
not  wither."  The  same  writer's  poetical  compliment  is  too 
well  known  to  ask  citation.  Langhorne  even  made  the  title  a 
plea  to  inscribe  his  Fables  of  Flora  to  her  ladyship's  successor: 
"  There  is  a  tax  (he  says)  upon  the  name  of  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  an  hereditary  obligation  to  patronise  the  Muses ;  and 
in  times  like  these,  when  their  influence,  I  will  not  say  their 
reputation,  is  on  the  decline,  they  can  by  no  means  dispense 
with  so  essential  a  priyilege." 

9  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  a$i. 

*  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

3  Savage,  in  a  midnight  broil,  had  been  concerned  m  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, and  found  guilty ;  but  hoped  for  the  royal  clemency  tffl 
his  own  unnatural  mother  interfered  to  obstruct  it*    "  Thus," 
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The1  following  passages  are  taken  from  a  letter4 
written  in  1739,  and  have  an  interesting  relation  to 
the  literature  of  the  day. 

"  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  publish  a  new  vo* 
tome  of  poems.  It  contains  his  Sober  Advice ;  Se- 
venteen Hundred  and  Thirty-eight;  his  Epistle  to 
Augustus ;  and  several  things  which  he  had  sold  singly 
before.  There  are  also  an  epitaph  on  the  late  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  .two,  or  three  epigrams.  As  a  spe- 
cimen, .  I  send  you  one  which  is  prefaced  with  this 
pompous  title :  '  Engraved  on  the  Collar  of  a  Dog 
( which  I  gave  to  his  Royal  Highness : 

'  I  am  his  highness'  dog  at  Kew  ;— 
€  Pray  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?* 

Ddes  it  not  remind  you  of  one  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
which  I  believe  is  repeated  in  all  the  nurseries  of  Eng- 
land? 

'  Bow,  wow,  wow, 

'  Whose  dog  art  thou  ?  &c* 

— 

says  his  biographer,  "  had  Savage  perished,  had  not  justice 
and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate  of  rank  too  great 
to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of  virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard 
without  being  believed.  His  merit  and  his  calamities  hap- 
pened  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  countess  of  Hertford,  who 
engaged  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness  that  is  excited 
by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is  kindled  by  generosity ;  and 
demanding  an  audience  of  the  queen,  laid  before  her  the 
whole  series  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  convinced  her  how 
little  his  former  conduct  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
itasoa  for  extraordinary  severity.  The  interposition  of  this 
lady*  was  so  successful,  that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail, 
and  pleaded  the  king's  pardon."  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii. 
4  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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"  I  do  not  infer  from  hence,  that  Pope  finds  hint* 
self  returning  into  childhood,  and  therefore  imitates  the 
venerable  author  of  the  last  [ditty],  in  order  to  shine 
amongst  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  apartments 
where  his  works  are  in  the  most  vogue ;  but  I  presume 
it  is  to  prove  that  he  can  descend  into  the  bathos  with 
the  same  alacrity  that  he  had  formerly  soared  to  the 
summit  of  Parnassus. 

€S  I  have  been  agreeably  amused  by  reading  signor 
Algarotti's  Newtonianismo  per  le  Dame;  translated 
into  English  from  the  Italian  in  a  very  good  style,  by 
a  young  woman  5,  not  more  than  twenty  years  old. 
I  am  well  informed  that  she  is  an  admirable  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar,  and  writes  both  these  languages,  as 
well  as  French  and  Italian,  with  great  elegance  :  but 
what  adds  to  the  wonder  she  excites  is,  that  all  this 
learning  has  not  made  her  the  less  reasonable  woman, 
the  less  dutiful  daughter,  or  the  less  agreeable  and 
faithful  friend. 

"  My  lord  has  just  brought  from  London  a  poem, 
called  a  Canto  of  Spenser;  but  it  is  written  by  Mr. 
West,  a  nephew  of  my  lord  Cobbam.     As  it  is  one 

5  Mrs.  Eliz.  Carter,  who  was  thus  applauded  for  her  trans- 
lation of  Algarotti  in  Dun  combe's  Feminead : 
"  Newton  admiring  sees  your  searching  eye 
Dart  through  his  mystic  page,  and  range  the  sky : 
By  you  his  colours  to  your  sex  are  shown, 
And  Algarotti's  name  to  Britain  known." 
Mr.  Hayley  has  farther  characterized  this  female  sage  as  the 
"  gentle  author  of  the  beautiful  Ode  to  Wisdom,  the  faithful 
and  accomplished  translator  of  the  moral  Epictetus."  Ded*  to 
Essay  on  Old  Maids. 
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of  the  best  imitations  that  I  have  seen  for  a  great 
while,  if  I  knew  how  to  convey  it  to  you  I  would 
send  it  along  with  Gustavus  Vasa  6,  which  is  just  come 
out ;  clouded  with  an  angry  preface,  a  stupid  prologue, 
and  a  more  than  nonsensical  epilogue* 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think,  dear  madam,  that 
I  am  taking  upon  me  to  write  literary  memoirs ;  but 
you  must  consider  that  a  grateful  heart  would  make 
some  return,  though  ever  so  poor,  for  the  benefits  it 
receives ;  and  as  I  have  no  fund  within  myself  to  en- 
tertain you,  I  naturally  endeavour  to  furnish  myself 
from  the  stock  of  others. 

"  F.  Hertford." 

The  following  agreeable  lines  are  descriptive  of  her 
ladyship's  rural  pastimes  and  occupations : 

"  We  sometimes  ride  and  sometimes  walk, 
We  play  at  chess,  or  laugh,  or  talk ; 
Sometimes  beside  the  crystal  stream 
We  meditate  some  serious  theme, 
Or  in  the  grot,  beside  the  spring, 
We  hear  the  feather'd  warblers  sing. 
Shakspeare,  perhaps,  an  hour  diverts, 
Or  Scott  directs  to  mend  our  hearts, 
With  Clarke,  Gods  attributes  explore, 
And  taught  by  him,  admire  them  more. 


*  A  tragedy  of  Henry  Brooke's,  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  lord  chamberlain  from  being  performed  in  England,  but 
was  acted  with  some  alterations  on  the  Irish  stage  by  the  title 
of  the  Patriot.    Biog.  Dram.  vol.  ii.  p.  24s. 
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Gay's  Pastorals  sometimes  delight  us, 
Or  Tasso's  grisly  spectres  fright  us : 
Sometimes  we  trace  Armida's  bowers, 
And  view  Rinaldo  chain'd  with  flowers. 
Often  from  thoughts  sublime  as  these, 
I  sink  at  once— and  make  a  cheese ; 
Or  see  my  various  poultry  fed, 
And  treat  my  swans  with  scraps  of  bread. 
Sometimes  upon  the  smooth  canal 
We  row  the  boat,  or  spread  the  sail, 
Till  the  bright  evening-star  is  seen, 
And  dewy  spangles  deck  the  green  : 
Then  tolls  the  bell,  and  all  unite 
In  pray'r  that  God  would  bless  the  night ! 
from  this  (though  I  confess  the  change 
From  pray'r  to  cards  is  somewhat  strange), 
To  cards  we  go  till  ten  has  struck ; 
And  then,  however  bad  our  luck, 
Our  stomachs  ne'er  refuse  to  eat 
Bgg*>  cream,  fresh  butter,  or  calves-feet ; 
And  cooling  fruits,  or  savoury  greens— *- 
"Sparagusy  peas,  or  kidney-beans. 
Our  supper  past;  an  hour  we  sit; 
And  talk  of  history,  Spain,  or  wit ; 
But  scandal  far  is  banish'd  hence, 
Nor  dares  intrude  with  false' pretence 
Of  pitying  looks,  or  holy  rage 
Against  the  vices  6f  the  age  i 
We  know  we  all  were  born  in  sin, 
And  find  enough  to  blame  within  V] 

1  Correspondence,  vol*  ii.  p.  39* 
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lote  many  political  pieces,  among  which 

*  the  following : 

The  Case  of  the  Hqssian  Troops  in  the  Pay 
Sreat  Britain.99  Lond.  1730. 
;  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  pur- 
1,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The 
e  of  the  Hanover  Forces,  impartially  and 
ly  examined,  Part  I."  1743. 

•  A  Letter  to  a  certain  distinguished  Patriot 
applauded  Orator,   on  the  publication  of 

oriebrated  Speech  on  the  Seaford  Petition, 
he  Magazines,  &c."  1748. 
;  Complaints  of  the  Manufacturers,,  relating 
he  Abuses  in  marking  the  Sheep  and  wind- 
the  Wool,  stated  and  impartially  considered, 
.  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rofckingham  a." 

2. 

:  Answer  to  the  latter  Part  of  Lord  Boling- 
be's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History :  in  a 
es  of  Letters  to  a  noble  Lord.99,  Manuscripts 

•  [Printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Coze's  Mem.  p.  46$.] 

*  [This  answer  was  published  in  1763*] 

OL.  IV.  « 
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[His  lordship  was  second  brother  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  born  in  1678.     At  an  early  period  of 
his  life  he  engaged  in  a  public  capacity.     In  1706 
he  accompanied  general  Stanhope  to  Barcelona,  as 
private  secretary,  and  was  employed  in  various  mis- 
sions of  consequence4.     In  1707  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  ^Henry  Boyle,  esq.  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.     In  1708  he  went  as  secretary  of  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  1709  acted 
in  the  same  capacity,  when  plenipotentiaries  assem- 
bled to  treat  at  the  congress  of  Gertruydenberg.     On 
his  elder  brother,  sir  Robert,  being  nominated  first  lotd 
of  the  treasury  in  1715,  he  was  invested  with  die  of- 
fice of  secretary  to  that  board.     In  1716  be  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Hague ;  and  in  17x7  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  surveyor  and  auditor-general  of  all  bis  ma- 
jesty's revenues  in  America,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
versionary grant  obtained  some  time  before  K     In 
1720  he  was  constituted  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, when  lord  lieutenart£  of  Ireland.     In  1713  he 
commenced  his  embassy1  to  Paris,  where  he  resided 
till  1727  as  ambassador.     In  1730  he  was  made  cof- 
ferer of  his  majesty's  household.     In  1733  be  was 
sent  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  General;  in  1741 
was  appointed  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1756 
was  created  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  lord 

4  Preface  to  Coxc's  Mem.  of  Lord  Waddle. 
*  Collins'*  Peerage,  voL  vii.  p.  410* 
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Walpole,  of  Woltcrton.    His  lordship  died  Feb.  5, 

»7576- 

-  Much  of  his  official  correspondence  is  intermingled 

with  the  letters  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  published  by 
Mr*  Coxe,  who  has  since  assigned  a  quarto  volume  to 
the.  memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  selected  from  his  papers, 
and  connected  with  the  history  of  the  times  from 
1678  to  1757*  This  selection  was  made  from  amass 
of  authentic  documents  which  fill  160  large  volumes, 
or  port-folios,  and  forms  a  valuable  condensation  of 
political  transactions  and  domestic  incidents.  Lord 
Walpole  is  placed  in  a  far  more  important  point  of 
view  than  he  had  heretofore  obtained,  and  it  appears 
that  no  one  could  be  more  intrusted  with  the  secret 
springs  of  ministerial  action.  "  As  he  was  the  brother  of 
a  minister,"  says  Mr.  Coxe7,  "  who  so  long  directed 
the  helm  of  government,  and  had  so  considerable  a 
share  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  he  partook  of 
the  obloquy  heaped  on  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  nu- 
merous party  pamphlets  which  deluged  the  public 
during  his  administration/9  Smollett,  blindly  adopting 
the  malevolence  of  his  opponents,  described  him  "  as 
yemptoyed  in  despite  of  nature,  in  different  negotia- 
tions ;  as  blunt,  awkward,  and  slovenly ;  an  orator 
without  eloquence,  an  ambassador  without  dignity, 
and  a  plenipotentiary  without  address."  But  the 
continuator  of  Tindal  has  done  justice  to  his  abili- 
ties, and  the  earl  of  Hardwicke  has  said,  among  other 

'  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vii.  p.  430. 
Mem.  p.  46a. 
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commendations,  that  "  be  negotiated  with  firmness 
and  address,  and  with  the  love  of  peace,  which  was 
the  system  of  his  brother,  he  never  lost  sight  of  that 
great  object,  keeping  up  the  sources  of  national 
strength  and  wealth.  He  was  a  great  master  of  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  this  country,  and 
deservedly  raised  to  the  peerage."  Mr.  Coxeadds,  that 
his  moral  conduct  was  irreproachable ;  that  be  wai 
sincere  in  his  belief  of  Christianity,  and  zealous  and 
constant  in  performing  the  duties  of  religion;  and 
that  he  maintained  an  unimpeached  character  for  truth 
and  integrity,  as  well  in  his  public  as  in  his  private 
capacity. 

It  is  difficult,  says  the  same  intelligent  writer,  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  lord  Walpole's  works,  as  all 
his  pamphlets  were  published  without  his  name.  The 
following  are  added  to  lord  Orford's  notices,  but  ra- 
ther on  doubtful  evidence. 

"  The  grand  Question,  whether  War  or  No  War 
with  Spain,  impartially  considered,  in  defence  of  the 
present  Measures,  against  those  who  delight  in  War." 

"  The  Convention  vindicated  from  the  Misrepre- 
sentations of  the  Enemies  of  our  Peace,"  1738* 

In  the  copious  catalogue8  of  Mr.  West's  library 
occurs,  in  a  lot  with  other  political  tracts, 

"  A  Letter  concerning  the  Excise  Bill,  by  Horace 
Lord  Walpole."  1733. 

His  lordship's  sensible  and  manly  opinions,  addressed 
to  the  mayor  of  Norwich,  on  the  duty  of  represent- 
atives, seem  entitled  to  national  regard. 

•  No.  1303. 
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€t  A*  to  instructions  from  constituents  to  their. re- 
presentatives in  parliament  with  respect  to  matters  of 
state,  the  house  of  commons  is  certainly  the  great 
inquest  of  the  nation  in  one  Wjhqle  body ;  and  when 
any  member  is  chosen  for  a  county  or  borough,  he 
is  a  representative  concerned  for  the  whole  nation,  and 
not  only  for  the  county  or  borough  for.  which  he  is 
chosen;  and  all  enquiries  into  grievances  must  be 
made  upon  that  general  footing,  without  any  regard 
to  particular  instructions  from  any  one  place.  When 
he  is  elected  by  his  constituents,  they  by  that  election 
repose  an  entire  confidence  in  him  to  act  according  to 
his  own  judgment  or  discretion,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  as  long  as  he  is  a  member :  but  the  opinion  of 
his  behaviour  will  determine  them  to  choose  him  or 
not  at  a  new  election.  The  constituents  .may  indeed 
desire  their  respective  members  to  prefer  a  petition  to 
the  house,  or  to  promote  or  oppose  an  affair  depend- 
ing in  parliament,  or  what  may  be  for  or  against  the 
interest  of  the  county  or  borough  they  represent ;  and 
it  will  -and  ought  to  have  its  due  weight :  but  this, 
surely,  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  state,  which 
must  take  their  rise  from  the  king  and  his  council, 
upon  motives  that  cannot  possibly  be  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  nation  in  general ;  and  therefore  can- 
pot  properly  fall  under  the  consideration  of  the  econo- 
mical parts  of  government.  When,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  events  happen  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  nation,  the  representative  body 
of  the  people  ought  to  make  an  enquiry  into  them,  in 
order  to  have  the  misfortunes  redressed,  and  the  cri- 

Q  3 
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minal  authors  of  them  punished ;  but  warm  instruc- 
tions from  constituents  to  their  representatives,  with- 
out any  light  into  the  true  causes  of  things,  which 
they  cannot  possibly  have  from  public  rumour  or  cla- 
mour, are  improper,  because  they  may  be  founded  in 
ignorance  or  in  ill  design." 

Lord  Walpole  is  said  to  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  while  his  political  knowledge  was  accurate  and 
comprehensive.     From  the  time  of  bis  brother's  re- 
signation till  his  own  death,  he  neither  desired  nor 
courted  any  official  employment.     During  this  period 
he  acted  a  part  which  every  man  of  moderation  and 
integrity  will  admire  and  imitate.     Instead  of  going 
into  petulant  opposition  or  combating  the  measures  of 
government,  he  thought  it  his  duty  openly  to  support 
them  whenever  they  deserved  approbation.     When 
he  differed  from  the  king  and  ministers  in  essential 
points,  he  always  privately  delivered  his  opinion  either 
in  person  or  by  letter.    Whenever  he  was  convinced 
that  government  was  pursuing  weak  or  improper  mea- 
sures, he  gave  bis  sentiments  with  respect  and  firm- 
ness, and  was  not  discouraged  by  observing  that  his 
advice  was  not  acceptable 9.] 

?  Coze's  Memoui,  ut  sup.  p.  467. 
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AND 

CORNBURY. 

This  amiable  and  disinterested  lord  was  author 
pf  a  few  pamphlets,  published  without  his 
oapie ;  of  some  tragedies  still  in  manuscript, 
and  of  a  comedy  called    . 

"  The  Mistakes ;    or,    the  Happy  Resent* 
ment."  1758. 

Given  to  Mrs.  Porter  for  her  benefit,  and  printed 
by  subscription,  with  a  little  preface  by  the  aui- 
thor  of  this  work. 


[The  preface  here  noticed  as  the  production  of  lord 
Orford  was  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  contains 
aneulogium  on  the  noble  dramatist,  which  it  is  grati- 
fying to  transcribe. 

"  He  had,''  jays  .his  lordship, "  one  of  the  best 
hearts  that  ever  wanned  a  human  breast.  He  was 
upright,  calm,  and  steady.  His  virtues  were  of  the 
gentlest  complexion,  yet  of  the  firmest  texture.  Vice 
could  not  bond  him,  nor  party  warp  him ;  even  his 
own  talents  could  not  mislead  him.   Though  a  master 
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of  eloquence,  he  preferred  justice  tod  Che  love  of  hit 
country  to  all  the  applause  which  the  violence  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  was  so  prodigal  of  bestowing 
on  orators  who  distinguish  themselves  in  any  faction : 
but  the  tinsel  of  popularity,  and  the  intrinsic  of  cor- 
ruption, were  equally  his  contempt.  He  spoke,  nor 
wrote,  nor  acted  for  fame.  Goodness  was  the  object 
and  end  of  all  his  actions." 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  editor  of  Biographia 
Dramatica  has  given  a  particular  statement  of  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  publication  of  lord 
Cornbury's  comedy,  and  concludes  with  saying,  thai 
although  "  be  cannot  pay  any  great  compliment  to 
his  lordship's  genius  from  the  execution' df  his' drama* 
yet  there  breathe  through  the  whole  such  sentiments 
of  honour  and  virtue  as  reflect  the  brightest  lustre  on 
a  much  more  valuable  quality,  viz.  goodness  of 
heart  V 

r 

This  distinguished  nobleman  was  eldest  son  of  the 
last  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  killed  in  France  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse,  May  s, 

Pope  has  neatly  complimented? the  virtuoa*  tetipflf 
this  lord,  by  tasking  it  a  criterion  of:  merit  to^db- 
dain  whatever  Cornbury  disdain'd." 

Lady  M.  W.  Montdgt*  has  pbinted  tat  Hkefcttow- 
ing  occasional  hoes  as  the  production  of  lofd  Cttm>» 

•  Biog.  Dram.  voL  ii.  p.  %%ti 

»  80  «y»  Mr.  Reed*  <m  who**  ttjfetafci*  I  itjyj  iftm^i 

lord  Orford  and  Bolton's  fccera$c  place  hh /death  in  17 j> 
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fcory^Tbey  becnr  "before  Lintot's  edition  df  Pope's 
woikty  printed  in  1796. 

"TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  ESSAY  ON  MAN  a. 

€t.  When  love's5  great  goddess,  anxious  for  her  eon* 

Beheld  him  wand* ring  on  a  coast  unknown, 

A  huntress  in  the  wood,  she  feign'd  to  stray, 

To  cheer  his  drooping  mind,  and  point  his  way. 

But  Venus'  charms  no  horrow'd  form  could  hide; 

BEelmew,  and  worshipp'd  his  coelestial  guide. 

"  Thus  vainly,  Pope,  unseen  you  would  dispense 

Tour  glorious  system  of  benevolence  j 

And  fceaVnly  (aught,  explain  the  angel's  song, 

That  poise  to  God,  and  peace  to  men  belong ! 

ConeeaTd  in  vain,  the  bard  divine  we  know. 

Item  whence  such  truths  could  spring,  such  lines  coutt 

flow  J 

Applause,  which  justly  so  much  worth  pursues, 

You  only  can  deserve,  or  could  refuse. 

«  C." 

"  Common  Sense,  or  the  Englishman's  Journal,  of 

Feb.  **r  1737/' 

bat  been  ascribed  to  the  same  noble  writer. 

"  Loid  Cornbury's  Letter  to  the  Vice-chancellor 

of  Oxford,  with  a  Letter  to  hie  Lordship  thereupon, 

appeared  in  1751*. 
His  lordships 

"  Letter  to  David  Mallet,  on  the  intended 
fafr  of  Lord  BoKngbroke's  Manuscripts," 


»# 


published  anonymously  in  separate  hooka. 

*  jRneklL 

•  Vid.  Bibl.  West.  No.  U4J. 
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was  printed  in  Dr.  Hawkesworth's.  edition  of  Swift's 
works7;  and  it  is  a  monument,  says  the  worthy 
editor,  that  will  do  more  honour  to  the  writer's  me- 
mory, than  all  that  mere  wit  or  valour  has  achieved 
since  the  world  began  :  a  portion  of  it  therefore  may 
be  offered  as  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  article. 

"  To  David  Mallei,  Esq. 

"  I  learn  from  England,  sir,  that  lord  Bolingbroke 
has  left  his  manuscripts  to  you.  His  friends  must  see 
with  satisfaction  those  title-deeds  of  his  reputation  in 
the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  life  of  the  great  lord 
Bacon  ;  and  you  will  have  had  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour of  having  been  guardian  to  the  fame  of  two  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  which  our  country,  and  perhaps 
humanity,  has  produced  :  but  with  the  greater  honour 
to  you  in  this  last  instance,  because  you  are  such  by 
the  designation  and  choice  of  the  author  himself, 

"  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Summary  Review  of  the  His* 
tory  of  the  great  Transactions  of  Europe,  is  a  work 
which  will  instruct  mankind  and  do  honour  to  its  au- 
thor :  and  yet  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  for 
the  sake  of  both  you  must  publish  it  with  caution. 

"  The  greatest  men  have  their  faults,  and  some- 
times the  greatest  faults;  but  the. faults  of  superior 
minds  are  the  least  indifferent  both  to  themselves  and 
to  society.  Humanity  is  interested  in  the  fame  of 
tho*e  who  excelled  in  it ;  but  it  is  interested  befttt* 
all  in  the  good  of  society,  and  in  the  peace  of  thi 

f  VoL  xx.  p.  i$6. 


■?.* 
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minds  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Lird  Bo- 
Kngbroke's  mind  embraced  all  objects,  abd  looked  far 
into  all  i  bat  not  without  a  strong  mixture  of  passions,' 
which  will  always  necessarily  beget  some  prejudices, 
and  follow  more.  And  on  the  subject  of  religion 
particularly  (whatever  was  the  motive  tKat  inflamed 
his  passions  upon  that  subject  chiefly),  his  passions 
were  the  most  strong :  and  I  will  venture  to  say  (when 
caQed  npon,  as  I  think,  to  say  what  I  have  said  more 
than  once  to  himself,  with  the  deference  due  to  his 
age  and  extraordinary  talents)  his  passions  upon  that 
sobject  did  prevent  his  otherwise  superior  reason  from 
seeing,  that  even  in  a  political  light  only,  he  hurt  him*- 
sdf  and  wounded  society,  by  striking  at  establish- 
ments, upon  which  the  conduct  at  least  of  society 
depends;  and  by  striving  to  overturn  in  men's  minds 
the  systems  which  experience  at  least  has  justified, 
and  which  authority  at  least  has  rendered  respectable ; 
as  necessary  to  public  order  and  to  private  peace,  with- 
out suggesting  to  their  minds  a  better,  or  indeed  any 
system  8. 

"  You  will  find,  sir,  what  I  say  to  be  true  in  a  part 
of  the  work  I  have  mentioned,  where  he  digresses 
opon  the  criticism  of  church  history. 

''While  this  work  remained  only  in  the  hands  of 

•  *  Bach  seems  also  to  have  been  the  philosophism  of  Voltaire; 
When  with  a  sacrilegious  hand  he  sought  to  undermine  the 
basis  of  religious  faith,  to  level  the  superstructure  of  Christia- 
aity,  and  then  admit  his  sceptical  proselytes  to  raise  what  kind 
of  edifice  each  might  please  upon  the  desolated  ruins. 
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thaM^I  have  mentioned*  (except  as  I  have  been 
telling  you*,  to  himself  and  la  them  in  private  canvtrw 
satiop),  I  have  otherwise  been  .silent  upon  the  sub* 
ject :  but  I  must  now  say  to  you,  sir,  that  for  the 
world's  sake,  and  for  his,  that  part  of  the  work  oujght 
by  no  mean*  to  be  communicated  further  5  and; yro 
see  that  it  is  a  digression  not  necessary  to  that  wodti 
If  this  digression  should  be  made,  public  ik  will.Jb* 
censured;  it  must  be  censured;  it  ought  to  be.  -  can* 
sured*  It  will  be  criticised  too  by  able  penv  whose 
erudition  as  well  as  theii;  reasonipgs  will,  not ^br  easily 
answuved* .  i  In  such  a  case  I  shall  oweio  myself  and 
to  the  world  to  disclaim  publicly  thatipart;  of  9. work 
which  he  did  me  the  honour. to  addoesftta  mejibut  I 
owe  to  the  regard  which  he  has  sometimes  expressed 
for  me,  to  disclaim  it  rather  privately  to  you,  .sir,  who 
are  intrusted  with  his  writings ;  and  to  recommend  to 
you  to  suppress  that  part  of  the  work,  as  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  for  the  world's  peace,  as  one,  in* 
trusted  and  obliged  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  not  to  raise 
new  storms  to  his  memory, 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
"  Paris,  March  7,  175a.  €€  Hnwk'* 

Mallet  did  not  profit  as  he  ought  to  have  done 
by  this  advice,  but  returned  for  answer—14  That  the 
book  was  printed  off  before  lord  Cornbury's  letter 
reached  his  hands ;  and  that  he  apprehended  be  could 
not  omit  any  thing  in  the  works  of  lord  Bolingbrofc? 
without  being  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,"] 

•  Mr* 'Pope,  sir  wnnain  Wyndhain>  lord  Bathutit,  tot& 
Maxcbmotit,  Mr,  Murray,  and  Mr.  Lyttdton. 
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EARL  OF  WARRINGTON. 

Having  been  obliged  to  remove  from  this 
Catalogue*  the  tfrst  peer  of  this  family,  I  am 
enabled  to  replace  him  by  his  grandson,  the 
late  earl,  who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a.  tract 
(though  concealing  himself  for  the  author)  en- 
titled, 

"Considerations  upon  the  Institution  of 
Marriage,  with  some  Thoughts  concerning  the 
Ebrceand  Obligation  of  the'  'Marriage  Con* 
trietf  •  wherein  is  considered,  how  fat  Divorces 
mky  of  Wight  tb  to*  allowed:  By  *  Gentleman. 
Humbly  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Im- 
partial/*    Lond.  printed  for  John  Whiston, 

1739. 

It  is  ail  argument  for  divorce  on  disagreement 

of  temper 3.    In  the  introduction  his  lorxjship 


•  [Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  310.3 

»  [This  bad  been  the  logical  aim  of  Milton  in  hi*  Tetrav 
dhatdop ;  whfcn  he  atgned,  that  the  institution  of  marriage 
itadf  from  the  beginning  was  new  bnt  oonditionaV  Mail  00- 
tnantt  arc  2  thai  while  man  and  woman  were  perfect  them, 
aaadcdno  ditorcei  bnt  whea  both  degenerated  to  imperfec- 
tion, and  oft  times  grew  to  be  an  intolerable  evil  to  each  other* 
the  law  did  then  more  justly  permit  tbeaHc»ati«ef  acptain 
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observes,  that  in  the  office  of  the  church  be- 
fore matrimony,  we  are  enjoined  "  to  consider 
it  as  a  mystical  Union"  between  "  Christ  and  his 
church,"  and  as  such  forbidden  "  to  take  it  in 
hand  unadvisedly  or  lightly ;"  with  an  express 
interdict  of  the  "  design  of  satisfying  man's 
carnal  appetites."  But  that  the  moment  the 
marriage  is  completed,  the  same  authority  de- 
clares, that  nothing  can  dissolve  it  but  a  defi- 
cienoe  of  carnality. 


'  [George  was  the  second  and  last  earl  of  Warring* 
ton  $  for  dying  without  male  issue,  the  tide  died  with 
him  in  1758 4.  His  only  daughter  married  Henry, 
earl  of  Stamford,  in  whose  son  the  title  has  been  re- 
vived. 
Dr.  Lort  pointed  out 

'  "  A  Letter  by  this  Nobleman  to  the  Writer  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Republick  of  Letters  in  August 
1734,  vindicating  bis  Father  Henry,  Earl  of  Warring- 
ton, from  some  Reflections  cast  on  him  in  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times." 


thanitcfid  the  appropriation  of  a  casual  good:  whence 
*  conjugal  Iotc,  which  requires  not  only  moral  hot  ■Muiat 
causes  to  the  making  and  maintaining,  may  be  warraatably 
excused  to  retire  from  the  deception  of  what  it  justly  seeks, 
and  the  ill  requitals  which  it  unjustly  finds."  Prose  Works, 
*ol.  i.  p.  369O 
•  •♦  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p%  S6. 
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With  filial  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  it 
displays  a  generous  zeal  to  rescue  his  character  from 
the  taint  of  an  injurious  aspersion*  The  historical 
annalist  had  recorded,  that  "  the  earl  of  Monmouth 
being  made  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  earl  of  Warrington  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
the  former  was  generoud,  and  gave  the  inferior  places 
freely ;  and  the  other  (they  said)  sold  every  thing  thai 
was  in  his  power*."  To  which  the  son  replies,  with 
a  noble  though  vindictive  dignity6 : 

"  Were  my  father  alive,  I  presume  this  passage 
would  bear  an  action  of  scandalum  magnatum  against 
the  publisher :  and  had  the  bishop  been  living,  he 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  have  supported  an 
assertion  so  contrary  to  the  character  my  father  un- 
interruptedly bore  of  a  generous,  liberal,  and  upright 
tnan.  Every  body  who  was  acquainted  with  him, 
knowing  his  temper  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what 
this  prelate  pictures  him ;  that  he  was  rather  careless 
in  matters  of  money,  far  from  greedy  after  it,  much 
farther  from  seeking  it  in  any  mean  or  indirect  way. 
Had  lie  been  such,  he  had  a  few  years  before  a  far 
greater:  opportunity  to  have  filled  his  pockets,  than 
what  could  have  arisen  from  the  sale  of  petty  places, 
in  an  offer  made  him  when  he .  lay  close  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  together  with  assurance  of  his  life :  both 
which  he  rejected  ;  chusing  rather  to  trust  Providence 
lb  Vindicate  his  innocence  in  a  legal  way,  than  ac- 

5  Hist.  vol.  iiv*  p«  6. 

6  Vid.  Historia  Litteraria,  wol.xiv.  p.  153. 
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cept  aa>«  ignominiou*  pardon,    though  aoraM  panted 
with  a  Urge  pecuniary  reward.    With,  what  intent 
the  bishop  inserted  this  passage  I  can  easily  conceive  ; 
add  it  would  reflect  no  honour  on  him  to  have  me  tell 
my  sentiments,  and  on  what  good  reason  founded. 
'  •  "  The  bishop  says,  that  '  an  historian  must  tefl 
*  things  truly  as  they  aje,  and  leave  the  descanting  on 
1  them  *»  others/    But  there  lies  no  obligation  on 
an  historian^  to  take  away  the  good  .name  of  any  man, 
in  the  aggravating  manner  I  have  mentioned,  when  it 
n?  ways  concerns  his  history  $  and  even  if  his  history 
had  required  it,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  have 
fully: informed  himself,  before  he  had  inserted,  any 
thing 'derogatory  to  a  roan's  character  and  reputation. 
Ordf  he  flatter' A  himself  that  by  his  interjection  (as 
Iitnay  call  it)  of  they  said,  to.  salve  his  assertion. from 
being  a  direct  falsity  j  yet  that  very -salvo  makes  him 
the  more~>blameable,  to  fixby  a  .mere  hearsay  a  dis- 
honourable reflection  on  a  deceased  man  of  quality* 
and  (except  by  him)  of  unblemished  honour  and  repu- 
tation; especially  knowing  how  much  more  prone  the 
world  is  to  imbibe  a  bad  than  a  good  character -of  any 
man,  and  would  think  themselves,  justified  in  enter- 
taming  an  ill  opinion  on  so  great  an  authority. 

"  Should  I  say  all  I  could  on  the  matter,  it  would 
swell  to  a  volume  instead  of  a  letter ;  I  must  therefore 
atop,*  But  a  dutiful  regard  to  the  memory  of  my 
father  has  led  me  into  this  prolixity;  for  indeed  it 
raised  my  indignation  to  read  the  passage  I  blame. 
And  as  I  am  not  stoic  enough  -to  be  unmoved  at  to 
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Yile  a  reflection  on  him ;  so  whatever  I  have  here  said 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  just  resentment,  not  a 
falling  into  the  crime  I  condemn  in  the  bishop  of 
speaking  evil  of  the  dead. 

"  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

u  Warrington/'] 


VOL.  IV.  R 
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RICHARD  EDGECUMBE, 
LORD  MOUNT  EDGECUMBE, 

[Succeeded  his  father,  the  first  lord,  1758,  until 
which  time  he  sat  in  the  commons  as  member  for  the 
borough  of  Penryn.  In  December  1755  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  but  re- 
signed his  seat  at  that  board  in  November  1756,  on 
being  constituted  comptroller  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold. He  was  a  major-general  in  the  army,  lord 
'  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  Cornwall,  and  dy- 
ing unmarried  the  10th  of  May  1761,  the  peerage 
and  estate  devolved  on  his  brother  George2. 

His  lordship's  skill  as  a  draughtsman  is  said  to  have 
been  such  as  might  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Anecdotes  of  English  Painting3,  while  the  ease  and 
harmony  of  his  poetic  compositions  give  him  an  au- 
thorized introduction  here.  The  print  of  Mary 
Squires,  who  was  tried  for  stripping  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning4, may  be  pointed  out  as  a  memento  of  bis  lord- 
ship's attainment  with  the  pencil ;  and  the  following 
sportive  sally  of  his  pen  occurs  in  the  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit5,  where  he  is  characterized  as  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  great  knowledge,  and  original  wit;  wh<» 

*  Collins,  vol.  vii.  p.  29. 

3  See  lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  461* 

4  See  Bromley '8  Catalogue,  p.  457. 

5  Vol.  vi.  p.  106. 
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possessed  a  light  and  easy  vein  of  poetry ;  who  was 
calculated  by  nature  to  serve  the  public,  and  to  charm 
lociety ;  but  who  unhappily  was  a  man  of  pleasure, 
ind  left  to  his  gay  associates  a  most  affecting  example, 
how  health,  fame,  ambition,  and  every  thing  that 
may  be  laudable  in  principle  or  in  practice,  are  drawn 
into  and  absorbed  by  that  most  destructive  of  all 
whirlpools — gaming  I 

"  FABLE  OF  THE  ASS,  NIGHTINGALE,  AND  KID. 

"  —Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas. 

"  Once  on  a  time  it  came  to  pass, 

A  Nightingale,  a  Kid,  an  Ass, 

A  jack-one,  all  set  out  together 

Upon  a  trip — no  matter  whither— 

And  through  a  village  chanc'd  to  take 

Their  journey,  where  there  was  a  wake, 

With  lads  and  lasses  all  assembled  :— 

Our  travellers,  whose  genius  them  led 

Each  his  own  way,  resolv'd  to  taste 

Their  share  o'  th*  sport—'  We  're  not  in  haste,' 

First  cries  the  Nightingale,  '  and  I 

'  Delight  in  musick  mightily  ! 

'  Let  *s  have  a  tune.' — '  Aye,  come,  let 's  stop 

Replies  the  Kid,  '  and  take  a  hop.' — 

'  Aye,  do,'  says  Jack ;  '  the  meanwhile  I 

'  Will  wait  for  you,  and  graze  hard  by : 

'  You  know  that  I  for  song  and  dance 

*  Care  not  a  fig — but  if,  by  chance, 

'  As  probably  the  end  will  be, 

'  They  gp  a  romping— then  call  me1."] 

R2 
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HENRIETTA  LOUISA  JEFFREYS, 
COUNTESS     OF     POMFRET, 

(.Daughter  and  sole  heires3  of  John,  second  lord 
Jeffreys,  and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Philip,  earl  of 
Pembroke.     In  1720  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Thomas,  lord  Lempster,  who  soon  after  was  created 
earl  of  Pomfret.     The  countess  and  her  friend  lady 
Hertford  were  both  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen 
Caroline,  at  whose  death  in  1737  they  retired  from 
courtly  life ;  the  latter  to  domestic  enjoyment  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  former  on  a  continental  tour  with  lord 
Pomfret,  through  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany*! 
for  about  three  years,  during  which  time  her  corre- 
spondence continued  with  lady  Hertford,  and  has  very 
recently  been  given  to  the  public3.     Lord  Pomfret 
died  in  1753,  and  a  part  of  the  Arundelian  marbles 
having  been  purchased  by  his  father,  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  countess  in  17554  to  the  university  of 

•  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

*  In  3  vols.  nmo.  published  by  Phillips.    See  art  of  bdf 
Hertford,  duchess  of  Somerset,  p.  217. 

4  Virtue,  an  irregular  ode,  written  for  the  Encscnia,  il$$t 
in  honour  of  the  countess  of  Pomfret,  and  on  her  giving  the 
family  collection  of  ancient  marbles  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, has  been  printed  in  Poems  by  Gentlemen  of  Devon  a» 
Cornwall.    It  records,  that  over  Britain's  fairest  plain 
**  Pomfret  waves  her  tutelary  wand, 
And  full  on  learning's  consecrated  bowers  . 
Th'  invigorating  rays  of  kindly  favour  pours." 
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>rd,  where  they  are  now  reposited.     Her  ladyship 
in  December  1761,  leaving  a  numerous  family, 
eat  cenotaph  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  in 
Mary's  church,  Oxon  5. 

ord  Orford  intimates  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
*,  that  the  mother  of  the  last  earl  of  Pomfret,  who 
at  Rome  with  her  lord,  wrote 
A  Life  of  Vandyck," 

1  some  description  of  his  works;  and  this  is 
>ed  by  the  editor  of  lady  Pom  fret's  Letters,  but 
pec i men  is  given.  From  such  intimations,  how- 
,  her  ladyship  may  demand  an  entry  on  the  list  of 
le  authoresses  ;  and  this  hiatus  in  her  literary  re- 
us must  be  supplied  from  her  epistolary  reliques, 
:h  are  lively,  courteous,  and  polite,  and  afford 
ifs,  as  the  editor  observes,  of  a  heart  susceptible 
miable  virtues  and  unaffected  devotion7. 
he  following  is  part  of  a  metrical  letter  written 
1  Florence,  Dec.  1740,  and  is  creditable  at  least 
er  maternal  feelings  and  mental  reflections* 

Forc'd  from  my  friends  in  former  days,  had  been 
1  the  last  trumpet  to  the  dead  in  sin  : 

e  the  wreaths  of  Virtue  are  invok'd — 

w  To  bloom  immortal  o'er  the  genuine  great; 

E'en  as  at  this  illustrious  hour 

Her  justest  duplets  on  a  Pom  fret  shire, 

Grac'd  with  the  smiles  of  learning  and  of  pow'r, 

thron'd  in  Virtue's  beams,  on  Mtrit's  brightest  shrine/1 

?ref.  Mem.  to  her  Letters,  p.  xxvi, 

Vol-  ii.  p.  171. 

Jt  sup*  p.  xxv ii. 

R    3 
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But  I,  alas !  have  prov'd  the  vain  deceit, 
And  know,  for  one  that  (s  true,  a  million  cheat 
To  talk,  to  laugh,  to  dine,  to  see  a  play, 
Or  at  the  most,  to  wait  for  you  a  day, 
Is  all  they  mean — whatever  *t  is  they  say. 
Yet  in  that  place  where  constancy  ?s  a  sport, 
That  dull,  designing  whirligig — a  court ! 
By  chance  conducted,  or  by  fate  constraint, 
Experience  has  at  last  the  wisdom  gain'd 
To  sift  the  corn  and  throw  the  chaff  away, 
Which  were  too  like  when  they  together  lay : 
And  since  from  absence  I  this  good  receive, 
Can  I  with  reason  even  absence  grieve  ? 

"  My  children  I  confess  the  tenderest  part ; 
Still  in  my  mind,  and  ever  at  my  heart : 
Yet  for  their  good,  (at  least  I  meant  it  so, 
And  nothing  else  had  ever  made  me  go,) 
I  place  the  lesser  three  till  my  return, 
(Too  young  to  want  me,  and  too  young  to  mourn,) 
Under  her  care  who  taught  my  early  youth  \ 
Long  known  her  merit,  and  well  prov'd  her  truth : 
The  other  two,  more  ready  to  receive 
Th'  improvements  that  an  education  give, 
I  to  a  wise  and  tender  parent  leave. 
With  youth's  vain  pleasures,  youth's  vain  cares  I  quit: 
And  simply  fortune  never  pain'd  me  yet  j 
For  to  that  Being,  merciful  and  just, 
Who  call'd  me  into  life,  my  fate  I  trust. 

"  Arm'd  with  these  thoughts,  I  take  my  destin'dwty 
Return  contented,  or  contented  stay ; 
Rise  with  the  sun,  and  breathe  the  morning  air, 
Or  to  the  bay-tree  shade  at  noon  repair ; 


} 
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Walk  and  reflect  within  the  conscious  grove 
Where  fair  Bianca 8  fed  unlawful  love, 
What  different  cafes  its  different  owners  prove ; 
Review  in  every  light  each  various  scene, 
Where  I  have  actor  or  spectator  beep, 
And  live  in  fancy  all  ray  life  again  j 
Content,  my  follies  past,  and  prospects  gone, 
To  find  integrity  is  still  my  own !"] 


} 
} 


•  Bianca  Capello  was  kept  by  the  great  duke  Francis  the 
first  at  thit  bouse,  till,  his  wife  dying,  he  married  her. 
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GEORGE  BUBB  DODINGTON, 
LORD  MELCOMBE, 

[The  son  of  an  apothecary  in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom 
in  1691,  and  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford* 
About  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  elected  member 
for  Winchelsea,  and  soon  after  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary at  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  continued 
till  1 7 1 7.  In  1720  he  changed  his  surname  from 
Bubb  to  inherit  the  great  estate  of  his  uncle  George 
Dodington  *•  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Somerset;  in  1724 
was  constituted  a  lord  of  the  treasury3,  and  obtained 

*  Welsted  thus  addressed  him  in  his  version  of  Horace's  first 
Ode— 

"  Descended  from  old  British  sires ! 
Great  Dodington  to  kings  allied; 
My  patron  thou  !  my  laurel's  pride/9  &c 

1  While  in  this  office  Thomson  dedicated  the  first  edition 
of  Summer  to  him  in  1727  ;  as  Dr  Johnson  report*,  at  the 
instigation  of  lord  Binning.    This  dedication  never  was  re- 
printed ;  and  perhaps  because,  among  other  flatteries,  it  con* 
tained  the  following :  "  Your  example,  sir,  has  recommended 
poetry  with  the  greatest  grace  to  the  admiration  of  those  who 
are  engag'd  in  the  highest  and  most  active  scenes  of  life :  and 
this,  tho'  confessedly  the  least  considerable  of  those  exalted 
qualities  that  dignify  your  character,   must  be  porticalajlT 
pleasing  to  one,  whose  only  hope  of  being  introduced  to  your* 
regard  is  thro'  the  recommendation  of  an  art  in  which  fon% 
are  a  master."    The  poetical  substitute  afterwards  introduced* 
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the  lucrative  office  of  clerk  of  the  pells  in  Ireland. 
At  this  period  he  closely  connected  himself  with  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  in  1726  published  in  folio  a  po- 
etical epistle  addressed  to  that  minister,  only  remark* 
able  for  its  servility  4.  In  1 737  he  took  a  decided  and 
opposed  part  in  the  contest  between  George  the  second 
and  the  heir  apparent5,  which  occasioned  a  coolness 
between  sir  Robert  and  himself,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  treasury  in  1740.  On  the  downfal  of  sir 
Robert  his  expectations  of  preferment  were  not  grati- 
fied :  but  afterwards  prevailing  against  the  new  admi- 
nistration, he  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  which  he 
resigned  in  1749,  and  was  not  reinstated  till  1757. 
On  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty  he  was  received 
into  the  confidence  of  lord  Bute,  and  in  1761  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage  as  baron  of  Melcombe  Regis, 
and  died  on  the  28th  of  July  1762,  unmarried6. 

was  a  more  graceful  tribute.    Young  addressed  to  Mr.  Do- 
dington  his  third  satire,  and  declares, 

u  You  give  protection,  I  a  worthless  strain." 
In  allusion  to  these  addresses,  the  elder  Warton  compli. 
mented  him  by  saying, 

"  To  praise  a  Doping  ton,  rash  bard  !  forbear — 
What  can  thy  weak  and  ill-tinVd  voice  avail, 
When  on  that  theme  both  Young  and  Thomson  fail  V9 
4  Europ.  Mag.  for  June  17849  whence  this  account  is  de- 
rived. 

*  He  drew  op  a  narrative  of  this  transaction  which  is  printed 
with  hit  Diary. 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  lord  Mclcombe's  life  he  patronized 
Mr.  Bentley,  and  took  much  pains  in  bringing  forward  the 
Wishes,  in  which  piece  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  consi* 
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Lord  Melcombe  is  allowed  to  have  been  generous 7, 
magnificent,  and  convivial,  and  better  as  a  private 
gentleman  than  a  politician.  In  one  point  of  view 
be  was  free,  easy,  and  engaging ;  in  the  other,  in* 
triguing,  close,  and  reserved.  His  reigning  passion 
was  to  be  well  at  court,  and  to  this  object  he  sacrificed 
every  circumstance  of  his  life.  But  his  own  political 
papers  appear  to  exist,  and  may  at  some  future  period 
contribute  to  illustrate  more  fully  his  lordship's  auc- 
torial  history. 

The  principal  performance  by  which  lord  Melcombe 

derable  share.  While  it  was  in  rehearsal,  he  invited  all  the 
performers  to  his  seat  at  Hammersmith,  and  had  it  acted  in 
the  garden.  Foote,  who  was  one  of  them,  was  all  the  time 
noting  the  peculiarities  of  his  lordship,  and  in  1764  brought 
him  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  sir  Thomas  Lofty,  in  the 
Patron.    European  Magazine,  ut  sup. 

7  Mallet,   in  his  poetical  panegyric  of  Charles  Stanhope, 
has  incidentally  noticed  "  my  lord  of  Melcombe, 
"  Whose  soups  and  sauces  duly  seasoned, 
Whose  wit  well-tmVd  and  sense  well  reasoned, 
Give  Burgundy  a  brighter  stain, 
And  add  new  flavour  to  Champaign." 
Richard  Bentley,  in  an  epistle  to  lord  Melcombe,  makes  h«* 
a  patron  such  as  Halifax,  and  a? ouches 

"  That  Halifax,  my  lord,  as  you  do  yet, 
Stood  forth  the  friend  of  poetry  and  wit ; 
Sought  silent  merit  in  its  secret  cell, 
And  Heav'n,  nay  even  man,  repaid  him  well." 
His  lordship  associated  much,  says  Mr.  Reed,  with  those  who 
were  able  to  confer  fame  ;  but  the  poems  which  have  been  pub- 
lished as  his  have  no  marks  of  extraordinary  excellence ;  they 
are  even  hardly  equal  to  the  common  standard.    Europe?* 
-Magazine,  ut  sup. 
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is  kftown  was  pofcthurfiotis  in  its  appearance,  acid  is 
termed  his 

"  Diary  j" 
but  it  has  unveiled  the  nakedness  of  his  faind,  and 
has  left  him  to  be  viewed  as  a  courtly  compound  of 
mean  compliance  and  political  prostitution8. 

He  was  concerned  in  writing  the  Remembrancer, 
an  anti-ministerial  paper,  published  in  1744;  and 
the  avowed  author  of 

"  Occasional  Observations  on  a  double-titled  Paper 
about  the  clear  Produce  of  the  Civil  List  Revenue, 
from  Midsummer  1727  to  Midsummer  1761."  See 
Bibl.  West.  No.  2389. 

"  A  Pamphlet  on  the  Expedition  to  Rochfort," 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  him. 

His  occasional  exercises  with  a  poetic  pen  seem  to 
have  been  the  following  : 

"  An  Epistle  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  written  on  his 
Birthday,  Aug.  26 :" 

printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  in  Bell's  Fugitive 
Poetry. 

"  An  Epistle  from  John  More,  Apothecary  in  Ab- 
church  Lane,  to  Lord  Carteret,  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Warms." 

"  Verses  in  his  Eating-room  at  Hammersmith  2" 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1761. 

"  Verses  to  Mr.  Stubbs :"  in  the  European  Maga- 
zine for  July  1784. 

€t  Verses  written  a  little  before  his  Death  to  Dr. 
Young :"  in  the  Supplement  to  Dodsley  and  European 
Magazine. 

9  Eur.  Mag.  ubi  sup* 
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To  Mr*  Dodington  lord  Lyitelton  inscribed 
eclogue  entitled  Hope;  and  says  in  a  note,  that 
"  Mr,  Dodington  had  written  some  very  pretty  love- 
verses,  which  have  never  been  published/1  These, 
for  the  credit  of  the  writer  (as  I  am  well  informed), 
never  ought  to  be  published. 

The  following 

«*  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline" 
was  printed  by  Mr.  Coxe  from  the  Melcombe  papers, 
and  is  a  tribute  which  may  probably  escape  the  impu- 
tation of  interested  homage. 

"  When  Heaven's  decrees  a  prince's  fate  ordain, 
A  kneeling  people  supplicate  in  vain. 
Too  well  our  tears  this  mournful  truth  express, 
And  in  a  queen's  a  parent's  loss  confess : 
A  loss  the  general  grief  can  best  rehearse, 
A  theme  superior  to  the  pow'r  of  verse ; 
Though  just  our  grief,  be  every  murmur  still, 
Nor  dare  pronounce  His  dispensations  ill, 
In  whose  wise  counsels  and  disposing  hand 
The  fates  of  monarchies  and  monarchs  stand  : 
Who  only  knows  the  state  of  either  fit, 
And  bids  the  erring  sense  of  man  submit. 
Ye  grateful  Britons,  to  her  memory  just, 
With  pious  tears  embalm  her  sacred  dust ; 
Confess  her  grac'd  with  all  that 's  good  and  great, 
A  public  blessing  to  a  favour'4  state : 
Patron  of  freedom  and  her  country's  laws, 
Sure  friend  to  virtue's  and  religion's  cause, 
Religion's  cause,  whose  charms  superior  shone 
To  every  gay  temptation  of  a  crown. 
Whose  awful  dictates  all  her  soul  possess'd, 
Her  one  great  aim — to  make  a  people  bless'd. 
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"Ye  drooping  Muses,  mourn  her  hasty  doom, 
And  spread  your  deathless  honours  round  her  tomb : 
Her  name  to  long  succeeding  ages  raise, 
Who  both  inspird  and  patronized  your  lays. 
Each  generous  Art  sit  pensive  o'er  her  urn, 
And  every  Grace  and  every  Virtue  mourn. 
Attending  angels  bear  your  sacred  prize 
Amidst  the  radiant  glories  of  the  skies ; 
Where  godlike  princes  who  below  pursu'd 
That  noblest  end  of  rule— the  public  good, 
Now  sit  secure,  their  generous  labour  past, 
With  all  the  just  rewards  of  virtue  grac'd : 
In  that  bright  train  distinguished  let  her  move, 
Who  built  her  empire  on  a  people's  loveV*] 

•  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  354* 
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EARL    OF    CORK 

AND 

ORRERY, 

[A  nobleman  who  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  name 
he  bore,  and  the  family  from  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  descended  %  was  the  only  son  and  heir 
of  Charles,  the  fourth  earl  of  Orrery  3,  by  lady  Elisa- 
beth Cecil.  He  was  born  June  2,  1706-7,  and  put 
early  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Fentoa4,  who  carried 
him  through  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  thirteen.  After  passing  through  Westminster 
school,  lord  Boyle  was  admitted  as  a  nobleman  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford5;  and  when  the  earl  of  Or- 
rery was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  such  was  the 
filial  piety  of  the  son,  that  he  earnestly  entreated  to 
be  shut  up  with  him.     By  the  death  of  that  father 

*  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 

•  See  article  of,  p.  138,  sup. 

4  Between  this  amiable  poet  and  bis  noble  pupil,  a  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  subsisted,  and  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
always  spoken  of  him,  after  his  decease,  and  often  with  tears, 
as  "  one  of  the  worthiest  and  modestest  men  that  ever  adorneoV. 
the  court  of  Apollo." 

5  Here,  says  Lodge,  he  improved  his  great  natural  powers 
with  a  large  stock  of  acquired  literature.  Irish  Peerage,  vol.  u 
p.  396. 
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in  1 731  he  was  so  much  affected  as  to  experiences 
fit  of  sickness,  which  obliged  him  to  repair  to  Bath. 
While  he  resided  there  he  received  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence from  a  friend,  with  a  copy  of  verses  enclosed, 
exhorting  him  to  dispel  his  grief  by  poetry.  To  this 
letter  his  lordship  answered : 

"  Nor  Bath,  nor  Tunbridge  can  my  lays  inspire, 
Nor  radiant  beauty  make  me  strike  the  lyre : 
Far  from  the  busy  crowd  I  sit  forlorn. 
And  sigh  in  secret,  and  in  silence  mourn  j 
Nor  can  my  anguish  ever  find  an  end, 
I  weep  a  father,  but  I  've  lost  a  friend  V 

Tn  January  1732  lord  Orrery  so  far  recovered  hit 
health  and  spirits  as  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers,  where  he  delivered  some  occasional  speeches,  by 
which  he  acquired  considerable  credit  as  an  orator; 
but  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  his  passion  for 
private  life,  and  his  family  concerns,  seem  to  have  pre- 
cluded him  from  a  very  regular  attendance  on  parlia- 
mentary meetings.  In  the  summer  of  1732  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  re-establish  his  affairs,  which  were 

*  Budgell'8  Mem.  of  the  Boyles,  p.  257.  Theobald  ad- 
dressed a  poetical  epistle  to  lord  Orrery  on  the  same  occasion, 
which  seems  to  point  at  the  lines  above  : 

"  Your  loss,  my  lord,  the  common  lot  transcends j 

All  bury  fathers,  but  all  lose  not  friends. 

Such  sympathy  of  soul  with  him  you  shar'd, 

Your  thoughts  were  kindred,  as  your  actions  pair'd ; 

Congenial  virtues  in  two  bosoms  shown, 

Which  neither  copied,  each  might  call  his  own." 
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much  embarrassed  by  the  villainy  of  his  father's 
agent.  During  his  residence  at  Cork  he  endured  * 
most  severe  affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  countess*  lady 
Harriet  Hamilton,  whom  he  had  married  in  I7*87. 
While  his  lordship  resided  in  Ireland  he  commenced 
a  friendship  with  dean  Swift,  which  produced  a  .kin- 
dred intimacy  with  Pope ;  and  some  elegiac  lines  on 
the  death  of  Gay.  In  October  1733  his  lordship  re- 
turned to  England,  and  appears  to  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  iu  studious  retirement,  and  the 
education  of  his  children8*     In   1738   he  married 

*  Mr  S.  Wesley  wrofe  a  poem  on  her  death,  and  Theobald 
displayed  her  excellent  qualities  in  his  dedication  of  Shafc- 
tpeart's  wotks  to  lord  Orrery. 

•  u  Those  love  the  country,  and  none  else  (says  Cowpcr) 

who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade."  : 

Such  was  the  unsophisticated  love  of  lord  Orrery  far  rfltsft 
seque8terment  and  home-bora. Jiappiness,  am  wf  gatjier  from 
bis  own  reiterated  expressions,.  In  presenting  his  translatioa 
of  Pliny  to  his  eldest  son,  he  says,  "  I  esteem  it  but  as  a  trifle, 
the  amusement  of  my  leisure  hours ;  the  offspring  of  winter- 
evenings  passed  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  of  that  retire- 
ment and  inactivity  from  which  I  am  scarce  ever  drawn  but 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Pliny  seems  to  have  passed  fke 
latter  scenes  of  his  life  in  the  manner  I  could  wish  to  past  my 
own;  in  retirement,  amidst  his  family  and  friends,  at  adit* 
tance  from  courts  and  senates,  far  withdrawn  from  noise  and 
ostentation,  happy  amidst  the  sweets  of  moral  ease»  and  do* 
mestic  pleasures : 


»» 


'« The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  fotsotV 

Essay  on  the  Life  of  Piinyy  p.  hoi 
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[Us  Margaret  Hamilton  of  Ireland.  In  1743  he 
was  presented  by  the  university  of  Oxford  to  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  L.L.  D.  and  was  elected  F.  R.S. 
From  1746  to  1750  his  lordship  mostly  resided  in 
Ireland.  In  1753,  by  the  death  of  Richard*  earl  of 
Burlington  and  Cork,  without  issue  male,  lord  Orrery 
succeeded  to  that  nobleman's  Irish  titles.  In  Dec. 
1754  he  began  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  resided  near  a  year 
Yt  Florence,  where  he  presented  to  the  academy  Delia 
Crusca  a  copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  English  Dictionary* 
His  lordship  enjoyed  at  Florence  a  general  esteem> 
and  by  a  free  communication  with  books  and  men, 
and  the  assistance  of  MSS.  collected  materials  for  the 
history  of  Tuscany,  which  he  intended  to  write  in  «a 
series  of  letters,  but  twelve  were  all  he  lived  to  finish. 
In  1755  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  second 
lady,  and  his  eldest  son  Charles,  lord  Dungarvon,  the 
■gout  put  a  period  to  his  earthly  existence,  at  Marston- 
house,  in  Somersetshire,  Nov.  16,  1762.9. 

The  character  of  this  ingenious,  accomplished,  and 
virtuous  peer,  has  been  pleasingly  drawn  by  Mr.  Dun- 

And  in  a  private  letter  his  lordship's  sentiments  are  in  strict 
Consonance  with  his  public  declaration  :  "  Whenever  (says  he) 
We  step  out  of  domestic  life  in  search  of  felicity,  we  come 
back  again  disappointed,  tired,  and  chagrined.  One  day 
passed  under  our  own  roof  with  our  friends  and  our  family, 
is  worth  a  thousand  in  any  other  place.  The  noise  and  bustle, 
or,  as  they  are  foolishly  called,  the  diversions  of  life,  are  des- 
picable and  tasteless,  when  once  we  have  experienced  the  real 
delight  of  a  fire-aide."  Letters,  p.  xxiii. 
9  Biog.  Brit,  ut  sup. 
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combe  a,  who  tells  us  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
in  every  domestic  and  social  relation,  in  all  the  en- 
dearing connexions  of  life,  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
a  friend,  a  master,  lord  Orrery  had  few  equals.  .  The 
lustre  which  he  received  from  rank  and  title  he  re- 
flected back  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  and  though 
"  the  post  of  honour"  which  he  chose  and  preferred 
was  "  a  private  station ;"  though  he  was  neither  a 
statesman  nor  a  soldier,  like  the  first  lord  Cork,  the 
first  lord  Orrery,  and  his  own  father3;  yet  in  a  ge- 
neral taste  for  literature,  or  as  they  are  comfnonly 
called  polite  studies,  he  was  by  no  means  inferior  to 
his  ancestors.  He  loved  truth  even  to  a  degree  of  ado- 
ration; and  as  a  real  Christian  constantly  hoped  for 
a  better  life,  there  trusting  to  know  the  real  causes  of 
those  effects,  which  here  struck  him  with  wonder, 
but  not  with  doubt. 

His  lordship's  writings  were  numerous,  and  appear 
to  have  been  produced  nearly  in  the  following  suc- 
cession : 

"  Answer  to  some  Verses  by  Mrs*  Rowe,  on  an  un* 
successful  Attempt  to  draw  his  Picture ;"  printed  h} 
Mk.  Rowe's  works. 

4€  Poetical  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  a  Friend,  writ- 
ten after  the  Death  of  his  Father ;"  printed  above 
from  BudgdFs  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles. 

"  Verses  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rowe  on  the  Death  of 
his  Countess." 

■  See  preface  to  lord  Orrery^  Letters. 

1  Vide  sup.  p.  13  8,  asd  the  Noble  Authors  of  IrelatxL 
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.    "  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay." 

cc  Verses  to  Mr.  Caesar:"  printed  in  the  Gent. 
Mag.  for  1 741. 

"  Ode  of  the  first  Book  of  Horace  imitated,  and 
inscribed  to  Lord  Chesterfield." 

"  Pyrrha.  An  Imitation  of  the  fifth  Ode  of  the 
first  Book  of  Horace." 

*'  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  Obser- 
vations on  each  Letter ;  and  an  Essay  on  Pliny's  Life, 
addressed  to  Charles,  Lord  Boyle4."  Lond.  1752, 
2  vols.  4to.  and  8vo. 

'*  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Swift, 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin."  1752. 

His  lordship  contributed  three  papers  to  The  World, 
viz.  Nos.  47,  68,  161  ;  and  several  letters  to  the  Con- 
noisseur, under  the  signature  of  G.  K.  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  «>f  Robert  Cary,  Baron  of 
Leppington,  and  Earl  of  Monmouth,  written  by  Him- 
self: had  a 

u  Preface  and  explanatory  Notes  by  Lord  Orrery." 
Lond.  1759  and  1760. 

Mrs.  Lenox's  Translation  of  Brumoy's  Greek  The- 
atre had  a 

.    "  Preface  written  by  Lord  Orrery  ;" 
who  also  translated 

4  In  this  translation  his  lordship  is  allowed  to  have  given  a 
very  just  representation  of  the  character  of  Pliny,  and  of  the 
merit  of  his  letters  •;  but  the  observations  being  written  more 
with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  his  son  than  to  the  informa- 
tion of  tile  public,  the  work  has  met  with  less  popular  cele- 
brity .than  the  elegant     rsion  of  Melmoth. 

S   2 
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"  The  Discourse  upon  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks/ 
the  Origin  of  Tragedy,  and  the  Parallel  of  the  The- 
atres/* 

"  Prologue  to  Mallet's  Masque  of  Alfred." 

Several  of  his  letters  occur  in  Swift's  Correspond* 
ence. 

His  letters  from  Italy  were  published  after  his  death 
by  Mr.  Duncombe. 

His  lordship  also  edited  the  dramatic  works  of  his 
great-grandfather,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1739;  and  his 
State  Letters,  in  1742,  fol. 

His  owrt  monitory  manner  as  a  scholiast  will  be 
fairly  exhibited  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  com- 
mentary on  Pliny,  lib.  viij.  epist.  19.  and  21. 

"  The  observation  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
et  gaudium  mihi  et  solatium  in  Uteris :  nihUque  tarn 
Icetum,  quod  his  Icetius ;  nihil  tarn  triste,  quod  non 
per  hos  sit  minus  triste,  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
true:  and  although  Pliny  confines  it  to  himself,  yet 
it  may  be  admitted  as  an  aphorism  applicable  to  all 
mankind,  that  '  our  sorrows  are  alleviated,  and  our 
'joys  are  increased  by  study.'  Books,  when  properly 
used,  are  our  truest  friends,  and  our  most  comfortable 
companions.  They  teach  us  in  what  manner  to  enjoy 
pleasures,  and  in  what  manner  to  bear  adversity.  They 
visit  us  without  intrusion,  and  they  converse  with  us 
without  constraint.  So  that  if  it  were  possible  for 'us 
in  our  childish  and  most  youthful  state  of  life,  to 
foresee  the  future  beuefit  and  satisfaction  that  must 
arise  in  our  minds  from  a  thorough  application  to  arts 
and  sciences,   our  diversions  would  not  engage  our 
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whole  attention,  but  would  become  accessary  amuse- 
ments, and  our  studies  would  give  us  delight.  Learn- 
ing cannot  be  acquired  too  soon,  or  sought  after  too 
extensively. 

u  Get  knowledge,  search  it  wh&esoe'er  you  can : 
This  from  the  brute  discriminates  the  man; 
Shews  from  what  great  Original  he  came, 
Image  of  God,  though  clad  in  mortal  frame. 
Thus  arm'd,  we  conquer  cares  and  inward  strife, 
Again  retrieve,  and  grasp  the  tree  of  life  : 
On  eagle's  wings  we  cut  th'etherial  sky, 
And  trace  th'  Almighty's  works  with  mortal  eye." 

€f  Ut  in  vita,  sic  in  studiis,  pulcherrimum  et  hu- 
manissimum  cestimo  severitatem  comitatemque  miscere: 
f  as  in  life,  so  in  studies,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  an 
'  elegant  and  humane  disposition  to  reconcile  severity 
'  and  cheerfulness.'  Study  is  to  the  mind,  what  mo- 
tion  is  to  the  body,  a  necessary  and  proper  preservative 
of  health  and  vigour.  By  indolence  our  animal  like 
our  corporal  faculties  must  degenerate  into  a  languid, 
and  sometimes  into  an  incurable. state :  but  a  constant 
and  active  pursuit  of  different  branches  of  literature 
makes  us  at  once,  as  Pliny  observes,  acceptable  to 
our  friends,  and  happy  to  ourselves,  non  sinit  esse 
feros."] 


• 
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JOHN  CARTERET, 
VISCOUNT    CARTERET, 

AND 

EARL    GRANVILLE, 

[  1  he  son  of  George,  lord  Carteret,  by  Grace, 
daughter  of  John,  the  last  earl  of  Bath  of  the  line  of 
Granville,  was  born  in  1690,  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  thence  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  noted  for  classical  erudition  and  polite  li- 
terature. His  father  having  died  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  he  took  his  beat  in  the  house  of  peers 
on  coming  of  age  in  17-11;  and  distinguished  him* 
self  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  succession  of  George 
the  first.  In  1 719  he  was  appointed  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards 
acted  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Carabray. 
In  1721  he  succeeded  Mr.  Craggs  as  principal  secretary 
of  state2,    and   in   1723  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 

*  At  the  time  of  this  appointment  Dr.  Sewell  addressed  a 
poetical  epi&tle  to  hfs  lordship,  which  bemoans  the  loss  of 
Craggs,  and  greets  his  successor  with  considerable  address. 

"  Ndt  thou,  O  Carteret  !  with  a  frown  disdain 

The  muse  that  tunes  this  melancholy  strain ; 

For  who  the  virtuous  grave  with  incense  straws, 

The  fairest  mark  to  living  merit  shows. 

Such,  Carteret,  in  thy  breast  the  monarch  saw, 

And  sent  tbee  forth  to  give  rough  nations  law ; 

Long-harass'd  Sweden  with  new  life  to  cheer, 

And  bid  War  rest  upon  his  iron  spear." 
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lords  justices*  In  1724  he  was  constituted  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  which  he  held  the  usual  time3.  In 
1742  he  was  re-appointed  principal  secretary  of  state. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  garter.  On  June 
17,  1751,  he  was  sworn  in  president  of  the  council, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  on  the  2d  of 
Jan.  1 763*. 

In  S.  Buckley's  third  letter  to  Dr.  Mead  concerning 
a  new  edition  of  Thuanus's  History,  printed  in  1730, 
the  writer  says  he  has  the  "  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
that  lord  Carteret  from  time  to  time  had  favoured  him 
with  bis  directions  and  informations  concerning  Thu- 

•  * 

3  Ambrose  Philips  addressed  a  well-wishing  ode  to  lord  Car- 
teret on  his  departing  from  Dublin  in  2726,  and  with  pactoral 
prtttineS8  exclaimed — 

u  Go,  Carteret,  go  ;  and  bear  my  joys  away ! 
So  speakft  the  muse  that  fain  would  bid  thee  stay : 
So  spoke  the  virgin  to  the  youth  unkind,  ' 

Who  gave  his  vows  and  canvas  to  the  wind, 
And  promised  to  return ;  but  never  more 
Did  he  return  to  the  Threician  shore." 

4  Lord  Orford  drew  a  portrait  of  earl  Granville  immediately 
after  his  death,  which  is  so  forcibly  featured,  that  part  of  it 
might  serve  as  an  epitaph. 

"  Commanding  beauty,  smooth'd  by  cheerful  grace, 
Sat  on  each  open  feature  of  his  face. 
Bold  was  his  language,  rapid,  glowing,  strong  ; 
And  science  flow'd  spontaneous  from  his  tongue. 
A  genius  seizing  systems,  slighting  rules, 
And  void  of  gall  with  boundless  scorn  of  fools. 
Ambition  dealt  her  flambeau  to  his  hand, 
And  Bacchus  sprinkled  fuel  on  the  brand." 

Works,  vol.  u  p.  j  1. 
6  A 
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anus,  and  among  other  things  had  the  goodness  to 
put  into  his  hands  "  a  character  of  that  historian/1 
which  is  inserted  at  page  21  of  the  above  publication, 
and  entitles  hi*  lordship  to  a  place  in  the  present  work* 
The  following  is  a  specimen  : 

"  Thuanus  is  an  historian  of  the  first  rank  with 
respect  to  the  extensiveness  and  dignity  of  his  sub* 
ject,  whjch  he  has  related  in  the  most  proper  and  or- 
namental style.     No  writer  ever  did  more  honour  to 
his  country.     He  always  vindicated  the  just  rights  of 
France,  and  has  furnished  his  countrymen  with  solid 
arguments  to  maintain  them.  The  rights  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  are  by  him  set  in  the  clearest  light.     Yet 
such  were  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  cour- 
tiers of  Pans  were  not  ashamed  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
resentments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  with  this  aggra- 
vation, that  his  own  hero,   Henry  the  fourth,  was 
unsteady  in  his  defence,  and  suffer'd  this  most  learned, 
candid,  2nd  free-spirited  Frenchman,  his  most  faith-, 
ful  subject  and  useful  friend,  to  be  insulted  by  priests 
and  bigots,  who  would  if  tbey  could  have  suppressed 
this  immortal  work  ;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  which 
Henry  did  not  shew  bis  usual  grandeur  of  mind,  but 
was  wanting  to  himself  in  not,  supporting  a  man  he 
loved  and  esteemed,  and  was  obliged  to,  against  the 
iniquity  of  persona  he  despised.     Tho'  the  work  is 
long,  collectively  considered,  yet  it  is  ncii  long  4n  its 
respective   parts:    he  leads  the  reader  through   the 
whole  world,  is  very  entertaining  in  whatever  lie  writes, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  very  instructive/'] 
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CHARLES  WYNDHAM, 
»ARL    OF   EGREMONT, 

(Soil  of  sir  William  Wyndham,  minister  to  queen 
Anne,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  baron  of  Cocker- 
mouth  and  earl  of  Egremont  by  the  death  of  Alger- 
non, duke  of  Somerset.  In  1761  he  was  nominated 
the  first  of  three  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  congress  at  Augsburg,  for  procuring  a 
general  pacification  between  the  belligerent  powers ; 
and  in  the  same  year  was  constituted  one  of  the  prin- 
cipaf  secretaries  of  state.  In  1762  he  was  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  Sussex ;  in  June  1763  was  elected  a  go- 
vernor of  the  Charter-house ;  and  died  of  an  apoplectic 
fit  in  the  following  August  V 

His  lordship  is  introduced  here  as  the  assigned  au- 
thor of  some  polished  and  well-known  verses,  entitled 

"  THE  FAIR  THIEF. 

"  Before  the  urchin  well  could  go 
She  stole  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
And  more  that  whiteness  to  adorn 
6be  stole  the  blushes  of  the  morn  -, 
Stole  all  the  Bweets  that  ether  sheds 
On  primrose  buds  or  violet  beds. 


j 


*'  Still,  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles, 
She  stole  tne  Praces'  silken  smiles : 

*  Cofiins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  sj. 
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She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath, 
And  pilfer'd  orient  pearl  for  teeth : 
The  cherry,  dipt  in  morning  dew, 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips  and  hue.  * 

*€  These  were  her  infant  spoils,  a  store 
To  which  in  time  she  added  more : 
At  twelve  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  queen 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien ; 
Stole  Juno's  dignity,  and  stole 
From  Pallas  sense  to  charm  the  soul. 

"  Apollo's  wit  was  next  her  prey  j 
Her  next,  the  beam  that  lights  the  day. 
She  sung :  amaz'd  the  Sirens  heard, 
And  to  assert  their  voice  appear'd  : 
She  play'd :  the  Muses  from  the  hill 
Wonder'd  who  thus  had  stol'n  their  skill. 

*'  Great  Jove  approv'd  her  crimes  and  art  $ 
And  t'  other  day  she  stole  my  heart ! 
If  lovers,  Cupid,  are  thy  care, 
Exert  thy  vengeance  on  this  Fair ; 
To  trial  bring  her  stolen  charms, 
And  let  her  prison  be  my  arms  V] 

* 

*  European  Magazine,  vol.  iiu  p.  63. 
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PHILIP  YORKE, 
FIRST  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

I' 
N  the  most  conspicuous  rank  of  illustrious  cha- 

ters,"  says  a  skilful  modern  biographer  and  histo- 

n,  €S  stands  the  earl  of  Hardwicke.     Whether  we 

isider  him  as  an  example  of  early  maturity,  vigor- 

5  genius,  and  successful  application;  as  a  states- 

m,  endowed  with  the  most  liberal  feelings  and  the 

>st  correct  judgment;    as  a  lawyer,    uniting  the 

latest  facility  of  perceiving  and  decreeing  justice; 

as  an  individual,  exerting  his  splendid  talents  for 

»  benefit  of  mankind,  or  condescending  with  ami* 

le  compassion  to  their  infirmities  and  their  faults ; 

any  of  these  views  he  presents  equal  claims  to  ap- 

tuse,  esteem,  and  veneration  V 

Philip,  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  gent,  of  Dover,  was 

rn  in  1 690,  and  received  a  classical  education  under 

r.  Morland,  of  Bethnal  Green  3.    His  proficiency  in 

lite  literature  was  evinced  by  his  contributions  to 

?  Spectator  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.     He  was  en- 

ed  of  the  Middle  Temple,  add  applied  with  so  much 

ility  and  perseverance  to  the  study  of  the  law,  tha,t 

the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  made  solicitor-ge- 

ral.     In  1720  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 

'  Adolphus's  British  Cabinet,  whence  this  account  is  chiefly 

:en. 

1  Drake's  Biog.  and  Crit.  Sketches,  vol.  iiup.  318. 
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Lewes,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1723-4  he  was  made  attorney-ge 
neral,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1733*  when  be 
was,  by  letters  patent  of  George  the  second,  made 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  title  of  lord  Hard  wicke,  baron  of  Hard  - 
wicke  in  the  county  of  Gloucester*  From  the  office 
of  lord  chief  justice  he  was  removed,  on  the  death  of 
lord  Talbot  in  17379  to  the  more  exalted  and  import- 
ant station  of  lord  chancellor4.  This  appointment, 
6ays  Mr.  Adolphus5,  forms  an  sera  in  the  annals  of 
jurisprudence.  The  dicta  of  lord  Hard  wicke  are  still 
quoted  as  the  most  sane  and  conclusive  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  system,  and  his  urbanity,  rectitude,  and 
dispatch  procured  him  a  degree  of  respect  bordering 
on  veneration.  The  king  entertained  a  proper  estima- 
tion of  his  exalted  character  and  talents,  and  nomi- 
nated him  six  times  to  be  one  of  the  lords  justices  for 
the  administration  of  his  majesty's  government  during 
his  absence6.     In  1746  he  was  appointed  lord  high 

4  "  The  scat  of  equity,  so  Brunswick  willt> 
A  Talbot  now,  and  now  a  Ha&dwickb  fills: 
Then  say  not,  all  that 's  good  or  just  is  fled  j 
We  have  her*"  viceroy  in  Astrea's  stead." 

Welsted's  Summum  Bonjim. 
So  equitable  were  lord  Hardwickc's  decrees,   says  Ifc  Ste- 
phen Jones,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  that  lie  heU 
the  seals,  few  appeals  were  made  from  him,  tad  scarcely  any 
of  them  were  reversed.    Biog.  Diet. 

9  Ut  8Up. 

*  Soame  Jenyns  addressed  an  imitation  of  Horace  to  lord 
Hardwicke  m  1748,  which  affirmed, 
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steward  of  England  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords* 
and  in  1749  was  unanimously  chosen  high  steward  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1754  the  king  added 
to  his  lordship's  titles  those  of  viscount  Royston  and 
earl  of  Hardwicke.  In  1756  he  resigned  the  seals, 
and  though  political  disputes  were  then  carried  to  a 
great  height,  his  resignation  excited  general  regret. 
From  this  period  lord  Hardwicke  enjoyed  no  public 
situation;  but,  in  spite  of  indisposition,  continued  to 
serve  the  public  with  unabated  vigour  of  mind,  till 
his  honourable  and  useful  career  was  terminated  on 
tbe  6th  of  March  17647. 

His  private  virtues,  graceful  manners,  and  variety 
of  knowledge,  were  as  much  esteemed  and  admired  by 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  as  his 
superior  abilities  were  by  the  nation  in  general.  In 
his  public  character,  wisdom,  experience,  probity, 
temper,  candour,  and  moderation  were  so  happily 
united,  that  his  death  was  reckoned  a  loss  to  his 
country  as  unseasonable  as  important8.  Equally 
amiable  and  great  was  the  character  of  lord  Hard- 
wicke in  every  point  in  which  it  can  be  viewed  *. 


"  Wfrh  such  unrivaU'd  eminence  yon  shine, 
That  in  this  truth  alone  all  parties  join ; 
The  seat  of  justice  in  no  former  reign 
Was  e'er  so  greatly  fill'd,  nor  ever  can  again. 
7  Dr.  Brake  has  printed  some  affectionate  lines  by  bishop 
Gflcen,  Suggested  by  the  visrbty  approaching  fate  of  lord  Hard* 
wicke,  in  his  Sketches,  ut  sup. 
•  British  Cabinet,  ut  sup. 
»  Dr.  Drake's  Sketches,  nt  stop. 
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When  the  whole  nation  was  inflamed  with  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  injuries  sustained  by  British  mer- 
chants and  seamen  from  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Spaniards,  lord  Hardwicke  opposed  in  the  cabinet 
the  pacific  disposition  of  the  prime  minister,  and  in 
the  house  of  lords  made  so  strenuous  a  speech  for  ri- 
gorous measures,  that  Walpole,  who  stood  behind 
the  throne,  exclaimed  to  those  around  him,  "  Bravo, 
colonel  Yorkc* !'' 

"  The  style  of  his  eloquence,"  says  Mr.  Coie, 
"  was  more  adapted  to  the  house  of  lords  than  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  pleas- 
ing and  melodious ;  his  manner  was  placid  and  dig- 
nified. Precision  of  arrangement,  closeness  of  argu- 
ment, fluency  of  expression,  elegance  of  diction, 
great  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke, 
were  his  particular  characteristics.  He  seldom  rose 
into  great  animation  :  his  chief  aim  was  more  to  con* 
vmce  than  amuse ;  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  rather 
than  to  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  He  possessed  a 
perfect  command  over  himself,  and  his  even  temper 
was  never  ruffled  by  petulant  opposition,  or  malignant 
invective3." 

It  has  been  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Birch, 
that  lord  Hardwicke  was  the  writer  of  two  papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Only  one  of  these,  however,  can  now 
be  ascertained,  and  this  is  a  letter  on  travelling,  in  No. 
364,  signed  Philip  Homebred.      If  not  remarkable 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  6»x- 

*  Ut  sup.  p.  428. 
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for  originality  or  depth  of  thought,  it  is  a  sensible 
and  entertaining  production,  observes  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Drake,  not  deficient  in  humour,  and  in  its  style 
easy  and  perspicuous  4. 

From  the  Preface  to  Hurd's  Life  of  Bishop  War- 
burton,  we  learn  that  lord  Hardwicke  published  ano- 
nymously, -. 

"The  legal  Judicature  in  Chancery  stated."  Lond* 

1727 f   • 
.  which  was  republished  with  large  additions  in  1728* 

This  notice  was  accidentally  obtained  from  the  in- 
formation  of  his  son,  the  hon,  Charles  Yorke ;  and 
gives  an  additional  plea  for  the  introduction  of  his 
lordship  on  these  pages,  though  it  supplies  no  aid  to- 
wards their  literary  embellishment.] 


4  Sketches,  ut  sup.  p.  321. 
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6&0RGE  PARKER, 

EARL  OF  MACCLESFIELD, 

[Ttffe  only  son  of  Thomas,  first  carl  of  Macclesfiety 
was  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  constituted  one  of  the 
tellers  of  the  exchequer  durante  vxti.  His  lordship 
in  1720  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  8cc* 
accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  Wright,  who  published  to 
account  of  places  visited  and  curiosities  seen  during 
their  travels,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  Lord  Macclev 
field  had  a  great  share  in  framing  and  carrying  011  the 
act  of  parliament  for  altering  the  stile,  atid  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  peers,  On  March 
1 8,  1750,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish 
by  desire  of  his  noble  auditors  *.  Ill  1752  he  was  una- 
nimously elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
chosen  a  member  of  several  foreign  academies,  and 
in  1759  received  the  honorary  degree  of  L.L.D.  from 
the  university  of  Oxford.  His  death  took  place  00 
March  17,  1764  s. 

Besides  the  speech  mentioned  above,  lord  Maccles- 
field published 


•  "  This  speech,"  says  his  lordship,  «  was  not  intended  to 
go  any  farther  than  the  walls  of  the  boose  in  which  H  was  dp 
livered:  but  the  pressing  instances  of  many  lords,  for  whom 
the  author  cntertairis  the  greatest  honour  and  esteem*  have  it 
a  manner  compelled  bim  to  make  it  more  public;  which  the 
candid  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  consider  in  the  perusal  of  it." 

*  CoUtos's  Peerage,  voh  v.  p«47. 
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u  Remarks  upon  tbe  solar  and  the  lunar  Years,  the 
Cycle  of  nineteen  Years,  commonly  called  the  Golden 
Number,  tbe  Epact,  and  a  Method  of  finding  the 
Time  of  Easter,  as  it  is  now  observed  in  most  Parts 
of  Europe.  Being  Part  of  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Hon.  George,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  Martin  Folkes, 
Epq.  President  of  tbe  Royal  Society."    Lond.  1751, 

These  Remarks,  as  well  as  his  lordship's  Speech, 
require  to  be  read  in  continuity  to  do  the  noble  author 
critical  justice. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  the  mover  of  the  bill  in  the 
hpuse  of  peers  for  a  reformation  in  the  calendar,  and 
displayed  so  much  wit  and  graceful  eloquence  on  the 
occasion,  that  he  eclipsed  lord  Macclesfield,  who  se- 
conded his  motion,  and  who  was  far  better  informed 
on  the  subject.  This  lord  Chesterfield  frankly  avows 
in  one  of  his  familiar  letters,  and  attributes  entirely  to 
his  own  artifice  of  utterance  and  skilful  management  of 
•0  dry  a  theme,  the  superior  power  of  captivating  the 
attention  and  securing  the  favour  of  his  hearers4.] 

4  Sec  Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  p.  199. 
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WILLIAM  PULTENEY, 
EARL     OF     BATS, 

M 

[Descended  from  a  very 

in  1682,  and  educated  at 

Being  heir  to  a  plentiful 

a  seat  in  the  house  of 

himself  as  the  political  opponent  of  as 

andfcirRobertWalpole,  whose  errors  he  had  tfaei 

4o  detect,  and  the  eloquence  to  expose*.    In  tfUkp 

i 

•  The  antiquity  of  his  family  was  thus  noticed  ia  sirCLfl. 
Williams's  poem  of  the  Statesman: 

"  When  you  touch  on  his  lordship's  high  birth*  t 

8peak  Latin  as  if  you  were  tipsy ; 
Say,  we  all  are  the  sons  of  the  earth9 

Et  genus  non  fecimiu  ipsL*9 

•  Bramston  paid  the  following  cotnpthneatto  bk  otaUaicsl 
powers  in  the  senate: 

«*  Pnheney  the  coldest  breast  with  zeal  can  fire, 
And  Roman  thoughts  by  Attic  style  inaptae  ; 
He  knows  from  tedious  wrangling  to  beguile 
The  serious  house  into  a  cheerful  smile : 
When  the  great  patriot  paints  his  anxious  tears 
For  England's  safety,  I  am  lost  in  tears." 

Art  of  Pofidcs. 
Lord  Chesterfield  also  gave  him  the  character  of  aoomplrtc 
orator;  but  added,  that  he  was  "  a  slave  to  every  diawdcrty 
passion,  and  avarice  in  particular;"  while  bishop  Pearce  asm* 
that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  less 
with  him,  he  yearly  bestowed,  out  of.  a  very  large 
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was  appointed  secretary  at  war,  and  not  long  after 
cofferer  to  hk  majesty'*  household4 ;  but  in  1715  an 
irreconcilable  breach  was  caused  between  WaipoJ* 
and  himself,  which  some  time  after  brake  oat  into 
open  iftvecdvev  Nor  did  this  opposition  pique  coo-* 
foe  itself  to  the  minister,  but  extended  to  all  his 
measures;  till  at  length  it  became  so  obnoxious  to 
the  crown,  that  in  July  1731  the  king  struck  the 
name  of  William  Pulteney  out  of  the  list  of  privy- 
counsellors.  This  proceeding  served  to  inflame  his 
mentment,  and  increase  his  popularity.  He  now  at- 
tacked the  administration  with  a  degree  of  sarcasm  * 
that  foiled  every  antagonist ;  and  sir  Robert,  dreading 
his  tongue  more  than  another  man's  sword,  resigned 
a  post  no  longer  tenable,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Orford6. 
In  1742  7  Mr.  Pulteney  was  made  baron  of  Heydon 

more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  whole  income*    See  Note  .to 
Dedication  of  the  Guardian,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  Sharpe's  edit* 

4  In  17*3  Ambrose  Philips  addressed  an  ode  to  htm,  which 
is  not  emasculated  by  his  customary  adulation  or  puerility. 

*  The  satiric  talent  of  lord  Bath  made  Pope  exclaim, 

"  How  many  Martials  are  in  Pulteney  lost  I" 
Bat  the  lyric  wit  of  sir  C.  H.  Williams  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  his  lordship's  sarcasm. 

*  Annual  Register  for  1765,  p.  15;  and  New  Biog.Dict. 
voLtiLp.  4*7* 

*  In  1740  he  appears  to  have  almost  despaired  of  aocom* 
ffishtng  his  purpose,  as  we  gather  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
fwift.  u  Our  situation  is  very  extraordinary :  sir  Robert  will 
have  aa  army,  will  not  have  a  war,  and  cannot  have  a  peace ; 
tfca|  is,  the  people  are  «Q  averse  fo  it  that  he  dates  not  make 
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in  Yorkshire,  viscount  Pnlteney,  and  earl  of  Bath9; 
but  his  only  son  dying  before  him,  the  tide  became 
extinct  at  his  own  death,  on  July  7,  1764*.  Fran 
the  moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  popular  favour 
is  said  to  have  ceased  * ;  and  the  rest  of  his  life  wis 
spent  in  appearing  to  contemn  that  applause  which  be 
no  longer  could  secure. 

Dr.  Pearcc  assures  us  in  a  sketch  of  his  life  *,  that 
"  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  established  religion  of 


one*  But  in  one  year  more,  when  by  the  influence  of  this 
army  and  our  money  he  has  got  a  new  parliament  to  his  hiring* 
then  he  will  make  peace,  and  get  it  approved  too,  be  it  as  it 
will.  After  which  I  am  afraid  we  shall  all  grow  tired  of 
struggling  any  longer,  and  give  up  the  game."  Correspond. 
vol.  iii.  p.  %$%• 

•  Bolton's  Extinct  Peerage,  p.  xS. 

9  His  lordship  wasF.  R.S.  and  bequeathed  bis  valuable  li- 
brary to  the  rev.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  detector  of  Lauder,  aad 
since  bishop  of  Salisbury.    Gent.  Mag.  voL  xxxiv.  p.  350. 

*  Hence,  sir  C.  H.  Williams,  in  his  Satiric  Odes: 

"  I  'm  not  the  man  you  knew  before, 
For  I  am  Pultewey  now  no  more, 

My  titles  bide  my  name : 
Oh,  how  I  blush  to  own  my  case  I 
My  dignity  was  my  disgrace. 

And  I  was  rais'd  to  shame. 

"  Here  then,  O  Bath  !  thy  empire 
Argyle  will,  with  his  Tory  friends, 

Soon  better  days  restore ; 
For  Enoch's  fate  and  thine  are  one, 
Like  him  translated  thou  art  gone 

Ne'er  to  be  heard  of  more." 

'  Sbarpc's  British  Classics,  ut  sup. 
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hi*  country,  and  free  from  the  vices  of  the  age  even 
in  his  youtb.  He  constantly  attended  public  worship 
while  his  health  permitted ;  and  when  age  and  infir* 
mities  prevented,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  daily 
reading  over  the  service  of  the  church  in  his  bed- 
chamber." That  he  had  quick  and  lively  parts  bis 
occasional  productions  sufficiently  testify4. 

To  collect  the  entire  titles  of  these  fugitives  would 
be,  in  some  respects,  a  difficult,  and  in  others,  an 
ungracious  employ,  as  their  fittest  repository  is  obli- 
vion. His  earliest  production  was  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses  printed  in  the  Oxford  Collection  on  the  death 
of  king  William  and  inauguration  of  queen  Anne, 
1702.  In  the  same  year  he  addressed  a  copy  of  Eng- 
lish verses  to  the  queen 5. 

"  A  proper  Reply  to  a  late  scurrilous  libel,  enti- 
tled '  Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed',"  1731, 
has  been  noticed  in  the  article  of  lord  Hervey,  p.  i$i  6. 

"  A  Dedication"  to  the  History  of  the  Parliament 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

4  Steele,  in  the  dedication  before  noticed,  speaks  of  bis  re- 
fined taste  for  letters ;  and  of  his  affability,  complacency,  and 
generosity  of  heart,  which  wanted  nothing  from  literature 
but  to  refine  and  direct  the  application  of  them. 

*  See  Nichols's  Miscell.  Poems,  vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated  Feb.  1730,  Mr.  Pulteney  tells 
him  that  "  villain,  traitor,  seditious  rascal,  and  such  ingenious 
appellations  have  been  bestowed  on  a  couple  of  friends  of 
yours.  Such  usage  has  made  it  necessary  to  return  the  same 
polite  language :  and  there  has  been  more  Billingsgate  stuff 
uttered  from  the  press  within  these  two  months,  than  ever 
was  known  before." 
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«  Seasonable  Hints  from  an  honest  Man  on  the 
present  Crisis.9'  1761. 

Several  Papers  in  the  Craftsman,  and  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  Fog  and  Mist :  and  No.  17  of  the  World. 

"  Verses  on  Strawberry  HillJ 

"  Epistle  from  Lord  Love)  to  Lord 

"  Advice  to  General  Cope.1 

4€  Elegy  on  Lady  Abergavenny.1 

"  Epistle  from  Mother  Lodge  to  Sir  Paul  Methne*." 

t€  Verses  to  Miss  Pelham." 

"  Epigram  on  Lady  T at  Bath." 

"  Ode  to  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester/' 

"  Paul  Foley  to  Mich.  Fazackerly,"  imitated  from 
Horace,  ode  xi.  book  ii. 7* 

"  Verses  sent  to  Dr.  Young  not  long  before  Us 
Lordship's  Death/1  Printed  in  Fearch's  Collection, 
vol.  i.  p.  311. 

The  following  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
writer's  taste  in  poetry. 

"  ON  DOWAGER  LADY  E.  H D. 

"  Vain  are  the  chasms  of  white  and  red, 

Which  divide  the  blooming  fair  5 
Give  me  the  nymph  whose  snow  is  spread 

Not  o'er  her  breast,  but  hair. 

"  Of  smoother  cheeks,  the  winning  grace, 

As  open  forces  I  defy j 
But  in  the  wrinkles  of  her  face, 

Cupids,  as  in  ambush,  lie. 

'  This  has  been  printed  among  tbe  ode*  of  sir  C  H.  W* 
liamg. 
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**  If  naked  eyes  set  hearts  on  blaze, 

And  am'rous  warmth  inspire— 
Through  glass  who  darts  her  pointed  rays, 

Lights  up  a  fiercer  fire. 

"  Nor  happy  rivals,  nor  the  train 
Of  num'rous  years  my  bliss  destroys  -, 

Alive,  she  gives  no  jealous  pain, 
And  then  to  please  me— dies  V 

At  a  specimen  of  his  lordship's  pointed  rhetoric, 
ihe  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  speech  in  which 
he  compared  the  ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  con* 
stitution  of  England  to  his  patient. 
,  "  This  pretender  in  physic  being  consulted,  he  tells 
the  distempered  person  there  were  but  two  or  three 
ways  of  treating  his  disease,  and  he  was  afraid  that 
none  of  them  would  succeed.  A  vomit  mignt  throw 
him  into  convulsions  that  would  occasion  immediate 
death :  a  purge  might  bring  on  a  diarrhoea,  that 
would  carry  him  off  in  a  short  time)  and  he  had  al- 
ready been  bled  so  much  and  so  often  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate  patient,  shocked 
at  this  declaration,  replies — c  Sir,  you  have  always 
'  pretended  to  be  a  regular  doctor,  but  I  now  find 
'  you  are  an  arrant  quack.  I  had  an  excellent  con- 
'  stitution  when  1  first  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you 
<  have  quite  destroyed  it ;  and  now  I  find  I  have  no 
*  other  chance  of  saving  my  life  but  by  calling  for 
1  the  help  of  some  regular  practitioner'.*'] 

•  Annual  Register  for  1768.  New  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit,  vol.  L  p.  i«5 .  RksoD  has  printed  it  in  his  English  Songs, 
with  a  smoother  polish. 
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JOHN, 
SECOND  EARL  POULETT, 

[Was  called  up  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers,  Jan. 
17,  1734,  by  the  title  of  lord  Poulett,  baron  of 
Hinton  St.  George,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  his  majesty's  bedchamber,  which  honour  he 
resigned  in  1755.  On  March  ai,  1743,  he  was 
constituted  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of 
the  county  of  Somerset.  In  May  following  be  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  in  honours  and  estate  as  second  earf 
Poulett.  He  was  likewise  colonel  of  the  first  batta- 
lion of  Somersetshire  militia,  and  recorder  of  Bridge- 
water.  Dying  a  bachelor  in  Nov.  1764,  the  earldom, 
&c.  devolved  on  his  brother  Vere*,  father  to  the 
present  earl. 

His  lordship  is  said  to  have  published  the  substance 
of  a  motion  made  by  him  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  and 
several  papers  relating  to  the  militia  of  Great  Britain 
in  1758  5  but  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  state  their 
titles,  or  particularize  their  contents.] 

•  Collins's  and  Debrett's  Peerage,  and  Gentleman's  16g. 
vol.  zzxiv.  p.  545. 
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CHARLES  SACKVILLE, 
DUKE    OF    DORSET, 

• 

[The  eldest  son  of  Lionel  Cranfield,  seventh  earl 
and  first  duke  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  17  n,  and  in 
1734  made  governor  of  Walmer  Castle,  and  elected 
to  parliament  for  Blast  Grins  ted,  Sussex,  for  which 
county  and  for  Kent  he  was  successively  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire.  In  December  1743  he  accepted  the 
place  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  on  the  resignation  of 
which  in  1747,  he  was  constituted  master  of  the  horse 
to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1765  he  succeeded  to  the  family  titles  and 
estates;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  vice-admiral, 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Kent  and  city 
of  Canterbury;  elected  high  steward  of  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  and  sworn  of  the  privy-council.  His 
grace  died  without  issue  Jan.  6,  1769%  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine3  as  a  lover  of 
learning,  a  patron  of  learned  men,  and  the  author  of 
several  esteemed  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  following  prose  production  by  this  nobleman  is 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Reed : 

"  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Militia,  in  four  Sec- 
tions: i.  Of  the  Militia  in  general.  2.  Of  the  Ro- 
man Militia.     3.  Of  the  proper  Plan  of  a  Militia  for 

*  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.  p.  %%$9  5th  edition. 

•  VoL  xxxix.  p.  54. 
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this  Country.    4.  Observations  upon  this  Plan.    By 
C.S."  Lond.  1752*  8vo. 

His  grace's  poeticaf  effusions  are  numerous,  and  his 
style  is  polished,  though  familiar.     They  consist  of   * 

"  Britain's  Isle :  a  Song  on  the  Death  of  Frederic, 
Prince  of  Wales."    Printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma-. 
gazinefor  1751. 

"  Verses  to  Mr.  Pope  on  reading  Mr.  Addison's 
Account  of  the  English  Poets." 

"  Translation  of  the  twenty-first  Ode  of  the  third 
Book  of  Horace." 

"  Verses  on  Lady  Abergavenny." 

44  Verses  upon  a  Goose." 

The  above  four  pieces  are  printed  in  Baldwin's*4 
two  supplemental  volumes  to  Pope's  works.  Loud. 
1776,  8vo. 

"  A  Poem,"  by  his  grace,  is  printed  in  Dodsky's 
Museum. 
Other  short  pieces  are  entitled  ■ 

f  The  British  Toasts  2  Verses  on  the  Beauties." 

«  Arno's  Vale :" 
a  song  on  the  death  of  John  Gaston,  last  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, written  at  Florence*. 

"  Anacreontic  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Heqry  Bclfen- 
dine,"  1764. 

•  Baldwin  wasthcpubIh!^^btrt<hctrtc6eoTtcStcc^ni, 
«Q.wa*  the  compiler  of  tho«c  rtAttmH,  atl  aarto&ifcy  Mr. 
JELted.  •■  ..v-   .  > 

*  And  addressed,  says  Mr.  Rittoo,  $0  «|nora  MpeoQvita,* 
sbgcr,  and  a  &vquiHc  of  tkc  jptW*   See  £nt^dq^r 
voLi.p.aaj,  ,  .'.';      -      \.\i        .".*'.,..  *. 
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)orinda ;  a  Song."  Printed  in  llitson's  Antbo- 
vol.  i. 

.  Reed  has  pointed  oat  the  following  in  Dr. 
's  Review,  vol.  iii. 

Verses  ta  a  Friend,  who  pressed  the  Author  to 
'  for  the  sake  of  a  great  Fortune/' 
Two  Epigrams." 

Sacore;  or  the  Lady-Volunteers  Request  from 
ile  of  Wight,  May  26,  1748."  A  song. 
rbe  Girl  that *s  made  for  me."  A  song, 
lie  happy  Husband." 
nvocation  to  Chloe  V* 
To  the  same,  weeping.** 

L  Summons  to  a  Ball  at  Knowle ;  by  Caroline, 
31  of  the  Fairies.  A  Song  to  the  TVine  of— 
Fairy  Elves  that  beV 

5  first  and  the  last  of  these  may  he,  offered  as 
Qg  specimens  of  the  duke's  hereditary  talent, 
1  Dr.  Maty  praises  for  uniting  originality  of 
ht  with  elegance  of  diction  and  east  of  numbers. 

"  In  vain  with  riches  would  you  try 
'  My  steadfast  heart  to  move  $ 
No— I  '11  give  up  my  liberty 
For  no  less  price  than  Love. 

"  Riches,  indeed,  may  give  me  power. 

But  not  a  chearful  mind  j 
Whilst  joy  and  peace  attend  each  hour 

On  those  whom  love  has  join'd. 

ballad  in  praise  of  Chloe  was  sent Vy  lady  Hertford  to 
omfret,  and  ascribed  to  lord  Middlesex  on,  his  being 
1  to  leave  the  Moscovita.    See  Hertford  Letters,  vol  if. 
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"  But  should  the  lost  of  power  or  state 
My  views  to  riches  cany, 

I  'd  cringe  at  court,  in  senate  prate, 
Do  any  thing  but  many. 

"  Since  then  not  wealth's  deceitful  shew 
Can  tempt  me  to  this  chain, 

Try  next,  what  gen'rous  love  can  do : 
All  other  bribes  are  vain.** 


"  QUEEN  CAROLINES  SUMMONS  TO  A  BALL 

AT  KNOWLE. 

"Ye  elves  and  fairies  all, 

Haste,  hasten  to  my  call  $ 

Not  one  that  haunts  this  place, 

Of  elve  or  fairy  race, 
-Shall  be  excused  upon  the  green 
This  night  to  dance  with  me  your  queen. 

"  From  dairies,  cellars,  halls, 

From  towers  with  moss-grown  walls, 

From  hollow  tree  or  cell, 

Or  from  where  else  you  dwell, 
Quick  haste  away  whilst  moon  doth  shine, 
For  thus  commands  your  Caroline. 

"  See,  see,  they  come  away, 

My  summons  to  obey, 

All  drest  in  decent  pride, 

Their  partners  by  their  side, 
Hand  in  hand  they  trip  along 
For  dance  prepared  or  lively  song. 
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"  And  oce  ■  before  the  rest, 

Her  hand  by  Harry  prest, 

Come*  Monk,  that  fairy  bright, 

Enlivening  the  dull  night, 
And  surely  spright  of  truer  grace 
Ne'er  shew'd  the  moon  her  charming  face/ 

"  The  next  that  doth  appear 

Is  Selby,  young  and  fair, 

And,  if  J  right  behold, 

She's  led  by  Fletcher  old; 
Who  look,  as  they  together  move, 
like  Vulcan  and  the  queen  of  Love.  '     • , 

"  See  Dashwood  next  advance 

With  me,  the  queen,  to  dance, 

And  many  more  of  fame, 

Which  I  want  time  to  name; 
Welcome  fairies,  welcome  all, 
The  stars  shine  bright,  begin  the  ball. 

"  And  whilst  we  tread  the  ring, 

Let  Berkley  sweetly  sing ; 

Our  steps  will  juster  meet, 

Led  by  such  music  sweet ; 
And  let  none  dare  retire  to  bed, 
Till  Phoebus  thews  his  glistering  head/'] 
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CHARLES  YORKE, 
LORD    MORDEN, 

[Second  son  to  the  first  earl  of  Hardwicke,  U 
limes  confounded  with  his  brother  Philip,  the  second 
earl,  from  having  been  his  literary  mwwipl*  in  early 
Hie,  and  from  the  congeniality  of  their  enlightened 
minds.  Charles  was  born  in  17**,  and  Ju*i  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  court  of  ctasaeery  con* 
ferred  on  him  for  life.  He  received  hi*  legal  tabling 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  chosen  member  for  Hey* 
gate  in  1 747  a.  He  was  appointed  solicitor-general  ia 
1756,  and  attorney-general  in  1761 ;  wat  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  trustee  of  the  Bfitigb  Museum, 
and  recorder  of  Dover3.  In  January  1770  he  was 
appointed  lord  chancellor4,  and  created  a  peer  by  the 

*  On  this  occasion  Jenynt  addressed  an  imitation  of  Horace 
to  him ;  and  Edwards,  the  critical  canonist,'  wrote  a  spirited 
sonnet,  which  closed  with  Che  following  incentive 'to  honour* 
able  fame : 

"  Let  Britain,  let  admiring  Europe  see, 

In  those  bright  parts,  which  erst,  too  long  confia'd) 

Shone  in  the  circle  of  thy  friends  alone, 
How  sharp  the  spur  of  worthy  ancestry, 
When  kindred  virtues  fire  the  generous  mind 
Of  Somen9  nephew  and  of  Hardwicke's  son*" 
9  Coffins'*  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  1x4,  fourth  edition. 
4  Hawkins  Browne  addressed  an  ode  to  the  nominal  chan- 
cellor, which  is  printed  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  and  begins, 
"  Charles,  son  of  Torke,  who  on  the  mercy-seat 
Of  Justice,  states  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong; 
Nor  tike  the  vulgar  law-bcwikier'd  throng*  Ac" 
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title  of  baron  Monkn :  but  dying  suddenly  m  the 
same  month  before  his  patent  had  passed  the  great 
seal,  it  did  not  take  effect,  and  was  never  afterwards 
completed,  though  it  had  passed  through  the  privy- 
seal  office,  and  every  other  form 5. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  three  editions  of  a  tract 
by  lord  Morden,  entitled, 

"  Some  Considerations  on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture 
for  High  Treason  :  occasioned  by  a  Clause  in  the  late 
Act  for  making  it  Treason  to  correspond  with  the 
Pretender's  Sons,  or  any  of  their  Agents,  &c*  with 
an  Appendix  concerning  Estates-Tail  in  Scotland." 
Loud.  1745-6-89  8vo.6. 

\  As  the  boo.  Charles  Yorke  he  was  acknowledged 
for  a  principal  coadjutor  m  framing  the  celebrated 
Athenian  Letters9 ;  and  as  a  writer  of  elegant  poetry, 
will  be  recognised  by  the  two  following  occasional 
productions  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1770. 

"  Ode  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke  (afterwards  Lady 
Anson8),  on  her  copying  a  Portrait  of  Dante  by 
Clovio." 

4  Dcbrett's  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

•  Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  a  fourth  edition  appeared  ia 
1)75,  assuming  to  be  M  corrected  and  enlarged." 

9  See  article  of  Philip*  second  earl  of  Hardwicke. 

•  Jenyus  wrote  some  stanzas  on  her  marriage  in  1748 ;  and 
Millet  addressed  to  her  father  an  elegy,  on  thf  death  of  thi* 
laAr  jn  17611  ia  which  he  exclaims— 

"  No  fortune,  Hardwicke !  is  sincerely  bless'd : 
All  human  kind  are  sons  of  sorrow  horn ; 
The  great  mast  suffer,  and  the  good  must  mourn: 
She  whom  the  Muses,  whom  the  loves  deplore, 
£v*a  the,  thy  pride,  thy  pleasure  is  no  more  I" 
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ft 


"  Stanzas  in  the  Manner  of  Waller; 
and  the  following  verses 


«  TO  A  LADY  WITH  A  PRESENT  OF  POPE'S 

WORKS. 

"  The  lover  oft,  to  please  some  faithless  dame, 
With  vulgar  presents  feeds  the  dying  flame. 
Then  adds  a  verse ;  of  slighted  vows  complains, 
While  she  the  giver  and  the  gift  disdains. 
These  strains  no  idle  suit  to  thee  commend, 
On  whom  gay  loves  with  chaste  desires  attend  ; 
Nor  fancied  excellence,  nor  amorous  care, 
Prompts  to  rash  praise,  or  fills  with  fond  despair : 
Enough,  if  the  fair  volume  find  access  5 
•Thee  the  great  poet' a  lay  shall  best  express : 
Thy  beauteous  image  there  thou  mayst  regard, 
Which  strikes  with  modest  awe  the  meaner  banL 
Sure,  had  he  living  view'd  thy  tender  youth, 
The  blush  of  honour  and  the  grace  of  truth, 
Ne'er  with  Belinda's  charms  his  song  had  glow'd, 
But  from  thy  form  the  lov'd  idea  flow'd ; 
His  wanton  satire  ne'er  the  sex  had  scorn'd, 
For  thee,  by  Virtue  and  the  Muse  adorn' dV 


■') 


t» 


Lady  Margaret  Yorke,  the  second  daughter  of  tori 
Hardwicke,  who  married  sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and 
died  in  1769,  was  no  less  gifted  than  her  brother 
with  the  graces  of  the  Muse,  as  appears  from  a  poetical 
epistle  to  the  marchioness  Grey,  which  is  printed  is 
tht  sixth  volume  of  Bell's  Fugitive  Poetry,  and  in  At 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1 781.3 
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ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY, 

[Only  son  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Character- 
istics, lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Dorset,  F.  R.  S.  and  recorder  of  Shaftes- 
bury :  but  cursorily  noticed  here  as  a  biographer,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Kippis,  to  whom  his  lordship  ac- 
knowledged,, that  in  reverence  to  the  memory  and 
character  of  his  father,  he  had  drawn  up  a  life  of 
bim,  which  was  inserted  in  the  General  Dictionary  *, 
and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author ;  a  nobleman, 
concerning  whom  Dr.  Huntingfbrd  remarks,  that 
there  never  existed  a  man  of  more  benevolence,  moral 
worth,  and  true  piety:  this  exalted  character  was 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kippis,  who  had 
the  honour  of  enjoying  his  lordship's  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

After  a  brief  analytical  survey  of  his  father's  writ- 
ings, be  closes  with  the  opinion  delivered  above  at 

P*55>  wb>ch  begins 

?€  Every  page,"  &c. — But  at  the  same  time  his 
loidsbip  professed  a  high  esteem  for  those  writings,  he 
did-  not  concur  with  the  noble  author  in  many  parts  of 
hia  works,  which  appear  to  be  sceptical  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  religion*.  This  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Kippis8.] 

•  See  vol.  ix.  p.  179.  *  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  iv.  p. «? j. 

YOL. IV.  V 
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PHILIP  DORMER  STANHOPE, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD, 

[Was  born  in  1694,  received  his  first  instruction! 
from  private  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was 
sent  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  studied 
assiduously,  and  became,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, an  absolute  pedant.  In  the  spring  of  1714 
he  left  the  university  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
without  a  governor.  He  passed  his  summer  at  the 
Hague,  among  friends  who  quickly  laughed  bim  out 
of  his  scholastic  habits,  but  taught  him  one  of  the 
most  baneful  and  unconquerable  substitutes — a  lore 
for  gaming.  At  his  return  to  England  in  1715  be 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  elected  a  burgess  for  the  borough 
of  St.  Germains,  and  soon  became  a  distinguished 
speaker.  In  June  1726  the  death  of  his  father  re- 
moved him  into  the  house  of  lords,  where  he  exerted 
his  talent  for  oratory  with  still  more  success.  In 
1728  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to'Holland.  Hir- 
ing by  his  address  preserved  Hanover  from  a  war,  be 
received  proud  marks  of  royal  favour,  being  made  high 
steward  of  tbe  household,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter*. 

*  On  this  occasion  Soame  Jenyns  addressed  a  few  verses  t» 
him,  much  in  his  own  taste. 

"  These  trophies,  Stanhope,  of  a  lovely  dame. 
Once  the  bright  object  of  a  monarch's  flame  ; 
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In  1732  he  was  recalled  on  the  plea  of  health,  and 
went  into  strong  opposition  against  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  till  the  coalition  of  parties  in  1744,  when  he  wa$ 
admitted  into  the  cabinet.  In  1745  he  was  again  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  succeeded  in  the 
purpose  of  his  embassy ;  soon  after  which  he  under- 
took the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 3,  which 
he  quitted  in  1746  for  that  of  principal  secretary  of 
state.  This  also  he  resigned  in  1748,  his  health  hav- 
ing greatly  declined,  and  determined  to  preserve  him* 
self  free  from  the  fatigues  of  official  duty.  His  re- 
tirement was  amused  and  adorned  by  literature  and 
other  elegant  pursuits,  and  the  chief  part  of  his  mis- 


Who  with  such  just  propriety  can  wear 
As  thou,  the  darling  of  the  gay  and  fair  ? 
See  every  friend  to  wit,  politeness,  love, 
With  one  consent  thy  sovereign's  choice  approve ; 
And  liv'd  Plantagenet  her  voice  to  join, 
Herself  and  garter  both  were  surely  thine/9 
'  While  in  Ireland  his  lordship  became  the  liberal  protector 
of  the  mechanic  muse,  Henry  Jones,  whom  he  transplanted 
into  the  more  promising  climate  of  England;    but  Jones 
seems  to  have  had  the  overbearing  spirit  of  Burns  without  his 
genius,  and  did  little  credit  to  the  patronage  he  obtained. 

Earl  Nugent  addressed  an  ode  and  two  epistles  to  lord  Ches- 
terfield.   One  of  the  latter  from  Howth  Hills  thus  invites — 
"  Come,  and  with  thee  bring  along 
Jocund  tale  and  witty  song ; 
Sense  to  teach  and  words  to  move, 
*      Arts  that  please,  adorn,  improve ; 
And  to  gild  the  glorious  scene, 
Conscience  spotless  and  serene/' 

U  2 
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cellaneous  writings  bear  date  after  this  period.  Ill 
November  1768  he  lost  the  son  whose  education  and 
advancement  had  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  care* 
The  remainder  of  bis  life  wore  a  cast  of  desponding  or 
querulous  endurance,  and  presented  the  picture  of  a 
mind  destitute  of  the  only  effectual  supports  under 
natural  decay  and  pain.  He  lived  with  increasing  in- 
firmities to  the  24th  of  March  177 J4. 

Dr.  Maty  terms  him  "  a  nobleman,  unequalled  in 
his  time  for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  witf  po- 
liteness, and  elegance  of  conversation  ;  an  able  nego- 
tiator, a  man  of  pleasure  and  business,  yet  never  suf- 
fering the  former  to  encroach  upon  the  latter."  His 
reviewer  calls  him  "  a  discreet  Clodjus,  a  sober  duke 
of  Wharton.'1  His  lordship  had  the  credit  of  being 
intimate  with  all  the  wits.  The  friendship  of  Pope, 
in  particular,  with  whom  he  passed  much  time  at 
Twickenham,  led  to  the  best  society  which  could  then 
be  enjoyed.  He  was  known  also  to  Algarotti,  Vol- 
taire, and  Montesquieu.  Anxious  to  support  a  lite- 
rary character,  lord  Chesterfield  wished  also  to  be 
considered  as  a  patron  of  literature5;  but  occupied 
by  other  views,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  great 
sacrifices  for  that  object,  he  managed  his  advances  to 
Dr.  Johnson  so  ill,  that  they  procured  for  htm  only 
a  rebuff.    It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  two 

4  New  Biog.  Diet  vol.  xiv.  p.  148. 

>  He  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  universality  of  chancier,  m& 
wished  to  be  esteemed  the  patron  of  learned  mea»  but  wasted 
generosity  of  soul  to  merit  that  title.    Lord  Ghestofekft 
Characters  reviewed,  p.  tj.    Sir  C.H.. Williams  termed  Mm. : 
«  a  little  monkey  fuU  of  tricks."    MuigraveMS. 
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papers  which  he  wrote  on  the  publication  of  his  Dic- 
tionary in  The  World,  gave  an  honourable  and  useful 
recommendation  to  the  doctor's  work.  The  miniature 
of  himself  exhibited  in  his  correspondence,  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  man  with  whom  the  applause  of  the 
world- was  a  governing  passion ;  and  displays  a  relaxa- 
tion of  principle  for  which  no  talent  can  make  amends6; 
His  lordship's  known  writings  consist  of 

"  Papers  in  Common  Sense,0  for  May  21  >  a?, 
Oct.  15,  Nov.  5,  1737  5  and  Jan.  21,  1738. 

"  A  Letter  to  Marshal  Bellisle  on  his  Letter  to  Mar- 
shal Contades,  ordering  him  to  lay  waste  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover."  Eng.  and  Fr.  1 759. 

"  A  Letter  signed  Bayes,  on  the  Marriage  of  his 
present  Majesty."  Printed  in  The  London  Chronicle, 
Aug.  25,  1 761. 

"  Truth  at  Court/9  in  the  nanie  of  a  dean 7.  Atir 
mi  al  Register  for  1 76 1. 

"  A  Dialogue  in  Prose,  on  his  own  going  to  Court* 
176a." 

- "  Letters  to  his  natural  Son  Philip  Stanhope,"  were 
published  in  1774,  4to. 

"  The  Art  of  Pleasing,"  in  letters  to  his  successor, 
printed  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  1774;  and 
reprinted  in  1783. 

f-'  ■•  -  ••  .  . 

•  Ingenuous  probity  and  manly  truth  were  immolated  at 
the  shrine  of  specious  simulation. 

*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1780,  this  has  been  af- 
scttbed  to  the  rev.P.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Cildare*  whoaddrasttd 
a  mart  poetic  compliment  to  lord  Chesterfield,  under  the 
titfc  of  *  Nature  and  Fortune."  Sec  IfcdsleyV  Coil,  voLiii.. 
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"  Characters  of  eminent  Personages  of  bis  own 

Time."  1777  8>  i2mo. 

"  The  miscellaneous  Works  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  M.  Maty,  M.D." 
Lond.  1777,  4to. 

"  Characters  by  Lord  Chesterfield  contrasted  with 
Characters  of  the  same  great  Personages  by  other  re- 
spectable Writers.  Also  Letters  to  Alderman  Faul- 
kener,  Dr.  Madden,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  intended  as  an  Appendix  to  bis 
Lordship's  miscellaneous  Works."  Lond.  1778,  4to. 

«  The  humble  Petition  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,  K.  G."  A  humorous  bagatelle  in  the  New 
Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  vol.  ii. 

His  poetical  performances  are  scattered  over  the 
miscellanies  of  Dodslcy,  Almon,  Debrett,  &c.  A 
few  stanzas  will  demonstrate  that  his  lordship's  cha- 
racteristic gracefulness  extended  itself  to  his  versifi- 
cation. 

"  TO  FLORELLA. 

•*  Why  will  Florella,  when  I  gaze, 

My  ravish'd  eyes  reprove, 
And  hide  from  them  the  only  face 

They  can  behold  with  love  ? 

"  To  shun  her  scorn  and  ease  my  care 

I  seek  a  nymph  more  kind ; 
And  while  I  rove  from  fair  to  fair, 

Still  gentler  usage  find. 

•  A  small  tract  before  quoted  was  published  by  T.  Davie* 
entitled,  "  Lord  Chesterfield's  Characters  reviewed:9'  ifJfr 
iamo. 
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*'  But,  oh !  how  faint  is  every  joj 

Where  Nature  has  no  part ; 
New  beauties  may  my  eyes  employ, 

But  you  engage  my  heart. 

"  So  restless  exiles  doom'd  to  roam, 

Meet  pity  every  where  j 
Yet  languish  for  their  native  home, 

Though  death  attend  them  there." 

The  following  passages,  culled  in  earlier  life  from 
lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  will  prove  that 
some  wholesome  monitions  may  be  found  amid  much 
deleterious  instruction  9. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  acquired 
in  the  world,  and  not  in  a  closet.  Books  alone  will 
never  leach  it :  but  they  will  suggest  many  things  to 
your  observation,  which  might  otherwise  escape;  and 
your  own  observations  upon  mankind,  when  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  found  in  books,  will  helf> 
you  to  fix  the  true  point. 

"  Virtue  and  learning,  like  gold,  have  their  in- 
trinsic value;  but  if  they  are  not  polished,  they  cer- 
tainly lose  a  great  deal  of  their  lustre  :  and  even  po- 
lished brass  will  pass  upon  more  people  than  rough 
gold. 

•  A  certain  portion  of  the  mischief  which  has  been  said  to 
result  from  the  perusal  of  lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  the  misapplication  of  the  reader ;  who  is  apt 
to  extend  to  himself,  however  different  his  situation  in  life 
nay  be,  what  was  individually  directed  to  a  person  who  was 
designed  to  become  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist* 

U4 
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€i The  scholar  without  good  breeding  it  a  pedant  3 
the  philosopher,  a  cynic;  the  soldier,  a  brute;  and 
every  man  disagreeable. 

"  Good  breeding  is  the  result  of  much  good  sense, 
some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence 
from  them. 

"  The  desire  of  pleasing  is  at  least  half  the  art  of 
doing  it. 

"  If  you  have  wit,  use  it  to  please  and  not  to  hurt : 
you  may  then  shine  like  the  sun  in  the  temperate 
zones,  without  scorching. 

"  Errors  and  mistakes,  however  gross,  in  matters  of 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  punished  or  laughed  at.  The 
blindness  of  the  understanding  is  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  the  blindness  of  the  eyes,  and  there  is  neither  jest 
nor  guilt  in  a  man's  losing  his  way  in  either  case* 

"  Speak  of  the  moderns  without  contempt,  and  of 
the  ancients  without  idolatry  :  judge  them  all  by  their 
merits,  but  not  by  their  ages. 

"  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well. 

"  Idleness  is  only  the  refuge  of  weak  minds,  and 
the  holiday  of  fools. 

"  A  man  is  fit  for  neither  business  nor  pleasure,  who 
either  cannot  or  does  not  command  his  attention  to 
the  present  object,  and  in  some  degree  banish,  for 
that  time,  all  other  objects  from  his  thought.  There 
is  time  enough  for  every  thing  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once  ;  but  there  is  not 
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time  enough  in  the  year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at 
a  time. 

"  Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat 
and  shelter  for  us  in  advanced  age ;  but  if  we  do  not 
plant  it  while  young,  it  will  give  us  no  shade  when  we 
grow  old. 

"  Manners  must  adorn  knowledge,  and  smooth  its 
way  through  the  world.  Like  a  great  rough  diamond, 
it  may  do  very  well  in  a  closet  by  way  of  curiosity, 
and  also  for  its  intrinsic  value ;  but  it  will  never  be 
worn  nor  shine  if  it  is  not  polished. 

"  Good  manners  are  to  particular  societies  what 
good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — their  cement 
and  security. 

"  To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  is  the  plain,  sure, 
fnd  undisputed  rule  of  morality  and  justice. 

"  Gentleness  of  manners,  with  firmness  of  mind, 
it  a  short  but  full  delineation  of  human  perfection  on 
this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties.  "J 
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LORD  LYTTELTON, 

[The  eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  bait,  was 
born  in  1709,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  much  distinguished  for  his 
poetic  compositions,  and  applauded  for  his  exercises. 
From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  ac- 
quired superior  reputation,  and  published  his  poem 
on  Blenheim  in  1727  ;  but  quitted  Oxford  in  1728  to 
visit  France  and  Italy.  From  thence  he  addressed  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  father,  which  are  marked  by  manly 
sentiment  and  filial  regard.  On  his  return  be  became 
member  for  Oakhampton,  and  enlisted  among  the 
parliamentary  opponents  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
though  his  father  voted  with  the  court.  In  1737  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
Mallet  was  made  under- secretary*.     Walpole,  after  a 

*  For  Tnomson  he  procured  a  pension  from  the  prince; 
and  Moore  courted  a  similar  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem 
called  the  Trial  of  Selim ;  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind 
words,  which  raised  great  hopes  that  at  last  were  disappointed. 
Such  was  the  fallacious  patronage  that  Mickle  also  experi- 
enced. Pope,  who  was  invited  to  direct  bis  satire  against  the 
ministry,  commended  Lyttelton,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,  for  being  intimate  with  such  a  lampooner. 
Lyttelton,  however,  zealously  supported  his  friend,  and  replied 
that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into  the  fcnfliarity 
of  «o  great  a  poet. 
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long  straggle,  being  driven  from  his  ministerial  for- 
tress, honour  and  profit  were  distributed  among  his 
conquerors,  and  Lyttelton  was  made  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1744.  In  1754  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
treasury  board,  on  being  appointed  cofferer  to  the 
household.  In  1 755  he  exchanged  the  place  of  cof- 
ferer for  the  important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, which  he  was  confessedly  incompetent  to 
fill,  and  which  he  did  not  retain  a  year.  In  1 757  he 
was  honoured  with  a  peerage,  and  rested  from  all  po- 
litical turbulence  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  devoted  to  study  and  to  compo- 
sition, and  be  died  with  the  Christian  complacency 
of  Addison,  on  the  2  2d  of  August  1773s. 

In  the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help 
of  corrupt  conversation,  lord  Lyttelton  had  been  led 
to  entertain  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but 
when  he  attained  to  manhood,  he  held  it  no  longer  fit 
to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  applying  seriously 
to  find  whether  revelation  was  to  he  credited,  his  stu- 
dies ended  in  conviction.  What  he  had  thus  learned 
he  endeavoured  to  teach,  by  publishing  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in  1747  ;  a  trea- 
tise, says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  infidelity  has  never 
been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer.  The  same 
poetic  censor  speaks  of  his  lordship  as  "  a  man  of  li- 

*  Johnson's  and  Anderson's  Lives,  and  New  Biog.  Diet, 
vol.  x.;  in  all  of  which  may  be  seen  the  narrative,  of  his  lord- 
ship's physician  respecting  his  death.  The  heads  of  a  conver- 
sation between  lotd  Lyttelton  and  Dr.  Lardner,  are  given  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1790,  p.  594. 
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teralure  and  judgment,  who  devoted  part  of  hit  tone 
to  versification,  and  possessed  a  power  of  poetry 
which  cultivation  might  have  raised  to  excellence; 
He  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
nubial felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  short;  his 
wife  died  in  childbed,  and  ht  solaced  his  grief  by 
writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory."  This  criticism 
is  remarked  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  sparing  and  invi- 
dious :  by  those  who  have  perused  his  lordship's  Mo- 
nody with  the  thrilling  sympathy  of  conjugal  lore,  it 
will  also  be  deemed  insensate.  -  Smollett's  brutal  bur- 
lesque was  hardly  more  unfeeling.  Such  callous  cri- 
ticism leaves  a  torpor  on  the  mind  like  that  of  an 
opiate  on  the  frame,  and  induces  a  temporary  stupe- 
faction. 

Pope  has  been  applauded  by  Dr.  Warton  for  hit 
just  and  not  overcharged  encomium  in  the  following 
couplet: 

"  Free  as  young  Lyttelto*  her  cause  pursue, 
Stpl  true  to  Virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true.'* 

Thomson,  Shenstone,  and  Hammond  were  also  his 
cordial  eulogists ;  and  so  appears  Mr.  Loft  in  bv 
Praises  of  Poetry4.  Dr.  Aikin  has  recently  recom- 
mended Lyttelton  to  the  perusal  of  the  fair  sex,  from 

•  ■ 

4  "  All-bonourM  Lyttelto*,  thy  worth, 
While  any  tare  true  merit  to  feme,  .  -  .  ;  u 

■  like  a  pure  stream  of  light 
Left  here  behind  in  thy  soul's  parting  flighty 
Shall  ?T"f*iatf  us  here, 
And  shine  for  ever  friendly  to  mankind.'*.  Ode*  p.  41. 
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having  peculiar  claims  to  their  notice  as  a  lover  and 
a  husband,  who  felt  the  tender  passion  with  equal  ar- 
dour and  purity  5. 

His  lordship's  prose  writings  consist  of 

"  Letters  from  a  Persian  in  England  to  his  Friend 
at  Ispahan;"  in  imitation  of  Montesquieu,  1735, 
8vo. 

"  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship 
of  St.  Paul."  1747. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead."  1760,  8vo. 
History  of  Henry  the  Second."  3  vols.  4to.  1767 
and  1771-2. 

"  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Cicero,  and  on  the 
Roman  History." 

"  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs  at 
Home  and  Abroad." 

"  Letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton." 

"  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  giving  an  Account 
of  a  Journey  into  Wales." 

"  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Boswell  in  the  London  Chro- 
nicle," May  11,  1769. 

"  Four  Speeches  in  Parliament,  in  17479  175  f, 
l753>  and  1763:"  and  some  of  the  papers,  it  has 
been  said,  in  Common  Sense. 

His  lordship's  poetical  productions  have  frequently 
been  reprinted.  The  following  additional  lines  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  vol.  i. 
and  were  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original  of  George, 
lord  Lyttelton.  They  bear  much  resemblance,  how- 
ever, to  a  fragment  in  the  poems  of  bis  son. 

*'  Setters  00  English  Poetry,  p.  %?*• 
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"  WRITTEN  FOR  A  MASK  OF  CHILDREN  AT 

HAGLEY. 

"  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BT   A   LITTLE  GIBL  IN  THE  CHAEACTEl 
OP  AUBEW  MAB.      TO  RICHARD,    EAEL   TEMPLE. 

"  By  magic  wheels  through  air  convey 'd, 
I  come  from  Kew's  mysterious  shade ; 
Where  perch'd  on  Stuart's  ample  wig, 
With  dark  designs  and  councils  big, 
I  've  sent  the  lord 6  of  Luton-Hoo 
The  man  of  Hayes  *  again  to  woo : 
For  though  it  be  my  first  delight 
To  wing  the  lentcn  gloom  of  night ; 
Or,  falling  down  th'  Arabian  breeze, 
Drink  fragrance  from  the  spicy  trees  j 
Or  where  light's  spangling  insects  glow, 
Pinch  the  love-dreaming  maiden  s  toe ; 
Yet  sometimes  led  to  nobler  things, 
I  sport  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings. 
One  fatal  touch  of  this  dread  wand 
Breaks  the  white  staff;  or  from  the  hand 
Of  high  ambition  strikes  the  seals, 
And  o'er  the  nation  terror  deals. 
Not  all  the  eloquence  of  Pitt, 
With  all  your  lordship's  nervous  wit, 
Can  quell  the  force  of  wily  charms, 
Which  withers  pow'r,  and  fear  disarms. 
And  now,  great  lord,  you  've  felt  my  sway. 
Observe,  from  this  propitious  day 
I  've  mark'd  you  mine  5  and  on  your  head 
Fresh  streams  of  glory  will  I  shed. 
Renown  and  pow'r  attend  my  voice, 
For  each  has  heard  my  boasted  choice, 
And  each  approves :— then  haste,  be  great! 
Rule  and  uphold  our  sinking  state."] 

•  Lord  Bute.  '  Lord  Chatham. 
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HENRY  FOX, 
LORD  HOLLAND, 

[Son  of  sir  Step.  Fox,  paymaster  under  Cha.  II.  was- 
constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury  in  17439  secretary  at  war  1746,  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  1755,  paymaster  of  the 
forces  1757^  and  raised  in  1763  to  a  peerage,  by  the 
stile  and  title  of  lord  Holland,  baron  of  Foxley  in 
the  county  of  Wilts.  He  died  in  1774*.  His  lord- 
ship, who  was  considered  as  the  political  rival  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  left  a  son  who  has  shone  with  still 
greater  celebrity,  as  the  parliamentary  opponent  of 
the  earl's  famed  descendant,  William  Pitt. 

Some  poetic  scintillations  from  lord  Holland's  pen 
have  been  gathered  up  by  the  collectors  of  fugitive 
pieces.  The  following  little  brilliant  appeared  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1779. 

"    VERSES    BT    HENRY    FOX,     ESa.     AFTERWARD    LORD 
HOLLAND,    TO  A  LADY  WITH  AN  ARTIFICIAL  ROSE. 

"  Fair  copy  of  the  fairest  flower ! 
Thy  colours  equal  Nature's  power. 

•  Smollett  says  be  fought  surprising  battles  with  the  first 
demagogues  of  the  age ;  and  in  shrewdness,  policy,  and  per- 
severance yielded  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield adds,  that  be  was  a  most  disagreeable  speaker,  inele- 
gant in  his  language,  and  ungraceful  in  bis  elocution;  but 
skilful  in  discerning  the  temper  of  the  bouse,  and  in  knowing 
when  and  how  to  press  or  to  yield.  His  ambition  became 
tubee*' v  ient  to  bis  avarice :  and  remf  quocunque  mode  rem,  be- 
.onc  bis  maxim.    Char.  p.  $4. 
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Thou  hast  the  rose's  blushing  hue, 

Art  full  as  pleasing  to  the  view : 

Go,  then,  to  Chloe's  lovely  breast, 

Whose  sweetness  can  give  all  the  rest 

But  if  at  first  thy  artful  make 

Her  hasty  judgment  should  mistake, 

And  she  grow  peevish  at  the  cheat ; 

Urge,  't  was  an  innocent  deceit, 

And  safely  too  thou  mayst  aver, 

The  first  I  ever  us'd  to  her : 

Then  bid  her  mark,  that,  as  to  view, 

The  rose  has  nothing  more  than  you  j 

That  so,  if  to  the  eye  alone 

Her  wondrous  beauty  she  made  known : 

That  if  she  never  will  dispense 

A  trial  to  some  sweeter  sense ; 

Nature  no  longer  we  prefer, 

Her  very  picture  equals  her : 

Then  whisper  softly  in-  her  ear, 

Say,  softly,  if  the  blushing  fair 

Should  to  such  good  advice  incline, 

How  much  I  wish  that  trial  mine  * !"] 

*  Sir  C.  H.  Williams  says,  in  a  poetical  epistle  addressed  to 
lord  Holland : 

u  Ambition  had  no  beauty  in  my  eyes, 
Verses  like  mine  would  hardly  make  me  rise: 
*T  was  your  desire,  perhaps  your  flattery  too : 
My  verse,  my  fame  (if  any)  springs  from  you  ; 
Your  smiles  were  all  my  vanity  requir'd* 
Your  nod  was  all  the  feme  that  I  desirM : 
All  my  ambition  was  to  gain  your  praise. 
And  all  my  pleasure  you  alone  to  please/' 

Poet.  Register  for  z8os»  p.  170* 
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ELIZABETH, 
DUCHESS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

[Was  the  only  daughter  of  Frances  *,  duchess,  and 
Algernon,  duke  of  Somerset,  at  whose  decease  in 
1750  her  husband,  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  succeeded  to 
the  dignities  of  baron  Warkworth  and  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  in  1766  was  created  earl  Percy  ar  ' 
duke  of  Northumberland8*  The  extensive  charities 
of  this  lady  to  the  poor,  her  encouragement  of  literati,:' 
and  the  polite  arts,  and  her  generous  patronage  of 
every  kind  of  merit,  rendered  her  death  a  public  loss. 
This  loss  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  I7764. 

Her  grace  does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  so  rich 
a  mental  dowry  from  her  mother  as  she  did  a  personal 
property  from  her  father :  being  only  noticed  here 
for  the  following  louts  rimes  which  were  contributed 
to  the  Bath  Easton  vase,  and  are  printed  in  vol.  i.  of 
Poetical  Amusements  at  a  Villa  near  Bath. 

•  See  article  of,  p.  417. 

Debrett's  Peerage,  vol.i.  p.  5  a. 
4  The  following  character  of  her  was  written  in  176a : 

"  The  crescent  shines — Northumberland  is  near* 

Taste,  grandeur,  order,  in  her  form  appear ! 

Still  affable,  though  of  a  warrior's  race ; 

Peace  in  her  breast,  and  plenty  in  her  face/' 

New  Found.  Hosp.  for  Wit,  vol.  i.  p.  x$6. 

VOL,  IV.  X 
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The  pen  which  I  now  take  and 
Has  long  lain  useless  in  my 
Know,  ev'ry  maid,  from  her  in 
To  her  who  shines  in  glossy 
That  could  they  now  prepare  an 
From  best  receipt  of  book  in 
Ever  so  fine,  for  all  their 
I  should  prefer  a  butter'd 
A  muffin,  Jove  himself  might 
If  eat  with  Miller  at 


brandish, 

standish. 

pattin 

satlin, 

ogiio, 

folio, 

puffing, 

muffin: 

feast  on, 

Batheaston."] 
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ANNA  CHAMBERS, 
COUNTESS  TEMPLE, 

[Daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Chambers, 
esq.  married  Richard,  first  earl  Temple,  in  1737, 
and  died  April  8,  1777*. 

The  following  lively  lines  by  lady  Temple  were  sent 
with  a  piece  of  painted  flowered  silk  to  lady  Charles 
Spencer,  when  she  complained  of  being  low  in  pocket3. 

"  Since  the  times  are  so  bad  and  are  still  growing  worse, 
You  may  call  this  your  own  without  sinking  your  purse. 
The  nymphs  and  the  fauns  say  the  pattern  is  new. 
And  that  Flora's  gay  pencil  designed  it,  is  true : 
It  was  finish'd  and  destin'd  for  Beauty's  fair  queen, 
So  to  whom  it  belongs  is  most  easily  seen. 
Though  flow* rets  soon  wither,  yet  these  will  not  die, 
When  fading,  reviv'd  by  a  beam  of  your  eye  j 
'  If  you  only  breathe  on  'em  they  '11  fill  the  whole  room 
With  sweets  far  surpassing  Arabia's  perfume. 
Refuse  not  this  trifle,  your  title  is  clear, 
And  Spencer  will  vouch  it,  though  married  a  year." 

The  subsequent  stanzas  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  countess  Temple4,  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Wilkes's 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  in  the  year  1763. 

•  Debrett's  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  $&• 

*  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  244. 

4  To  this  lady  Mr.  Wilkes  addressed  the  following  courteous 
tribute,  as  appears  from  the  miscellaneous  poems  printed  with 
his  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

X  2 
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"  THE  JEWEL  IN  THE  TOWER. 

"  If  what  the  Tower  of  London  holds 
Is  valued  more  than  all  its  power : 

Then,  counting  what  it  now  enfolds, 
How  wondrous  rich  is  London  Tower ! 

"  I  think  not  of  the  armory, 

Nor  of  the  guns  and  lions*  roar  $ 
Nor  yet  the  valued  library, 

But  of  the  jewel  in  the  Tower. 

"  These  are  the  marks  upon  it  found  :— 
King  William's  crest  it  bears  before  j 

And  Liberty  *s  engraven  round, 
Though  now  confin'd  within  the  Tower. 

"  With  thousand  methods  they  did  try  it, 
Its  firmness  strengthened  every  hour  j 

They  were  not  able  all  to  buy  it, 
And  so  they  sent  it  to  the  Tower. 

"  THE    TEMPLE    OF   THE    MUSES. 

"  The  Muses  and  Graces  to  Phoebus  complain'd* 
That  no  more  on  the  earth  a  Sappho  remain'd, 
That  the  empire  of  Wit  was  now  at  an  end, 
And  on  Beauty  alone  the  sex  must  depend ; 
For  the  men  he  had  giv'n  all  his  fancy  and  fire  ; 
Art  of  healing  to  Armstrong,  as  well  as  his  lyre. 
When  Apollo  replied — '  To  make  you  amends, 

*  In  one  fair  you  shall  see  Wit  and  Virtue  good  friends: 

*  The  Grecian's  high  spirit  and  sweetness  I  '11  join, 

*  With  a  true  Roman  virtue,  to  make  it  divine ; 

*  Your  pride  and  my  boast,  thus  form'd,  would  you  know, 
«  You  must  visit  the  earthly  Elysium  of  StowV* 
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tf  The  owners  modestly  reserv'd 

It  in  a  decent  Aylesb'ry  bower  j 
And  cannot  think  it  has  deserv'd 

The  Caesar's5  honour  of  the  Tower. 

"  The  day  shall  come  to  make  amends. 

Of  liberty  th*  exulting  hour, 
When  o'er  his  foes,  and  'midst  his  friends, 

Shall  shine  the  jewel  of  the  Tower." 

In  the  year  1764  lord  Orford  printed  a  small  col- 
lection of  poems  by  lady  Temple,  at  the  Strawberry 
Hill  press,  which  contained  the  following  pieces  : 

"  Verses   written    in   1756,  on   Lady  Elizabeth 

1 

Keppel." 
«  Apollo's  Rout." 
"  The  Mice.     A  Fable." 
"  Marble  Hill." 

"  The  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse.  A  Fable." 
€C  To  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  on  his  Birthday." 
"  To  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  on  her  Birthday." 
"  To  the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  on  her  Birthday." 
"  The  Lady  and  the  Spider.     A  Fable." 
"  To  the  Duchess  of  Leeds." 
"  The  Lion  in  Love.     A  Fable." 
«  The  Ant  and  Fly.     A  Fable." 
"  Verses  sent  to  Lady  Charles  Spencer." 
Besides  these,  an  elegant  poem  on  Gardening,  as- 
scribed  to  the  same  lady,  and  addressed  to  earl  Temple, 
was  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  New  Foundling  Hospital 
for  Wit.] 

*  The  old  lion  named  Caesar. 
X  3 
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JOHN  WEST, 
EARL    DELAWARE, 

[Eldest  son  of  John,  first  earl  Delaware,  was  born  in 
1729,  and  choosing  a  military  life,  rose  gradually  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  father's  troop  of  horse 
guards,  colonel  of  the  first  troop  of  grenadier  guards, 
a  major-general  in  the  army,  and  in  1761  was  nomi- 
nated to  be  vice-chamberlain  of  her  majesty's  house- 
hold9. On  quitting  the  latter  office,  his  lordship 
wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  were  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1776,  and  in  the 
New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit,  vol,  i.  whence  they 
have  been  extracted ;  as  they  seem  to  constitute  his 
lordship's  prime  title  to  a  place  in  the  present  work; 
though  he  is  said  to  have  written  verses  of  a  similar 
cast,  which  have  not  been  printed.  He  died  Nov.  22, 
17773. 

"  EARL  DELAWARE  S   FAREWELL  TO  THE 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUR. 

"  Ye  maids  who  Britain's  court  bedeck, 
Miss  Wrottesley,  Tyron,  Beauclerk,  Keck, 

Miss  Meadows  and  Boscawen  ! 
A  dismal  tale  I  have  to  tell — 
This  is,  to  bid  you  all  farewell  < 

Farewell !  for  I  am  going. 

*  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vi.  p.  x$2« 
-*  Debrctt's  Peerage,  voL  L  p.  163. 
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"  I  leave  you,  girls ;  indeed  't  is  true, 
Although  to  be  esteem'd  by  you 

Has  ever  been  my  pride : 
Tis  often  done  at  court,  you  know  j 
I  leave  my  dearest  friends,  and  go 

Over  to  t'  other  side. 

"  No  longer  shall  we  laugh  and  chat 
V  th*  outer  room,  on  this  and  that, 

* 

Until  the  queen  shall  call : 
Our  gracious  king  has  call'd  me  now  \ 
Nay,  holds  a  stick  up  too,  I  vow, 

And  so,  God  bless  you  all ! 

™  They  tell  me  that  one  word  a  day 
From  him,  is  worth  the  whole  you  say. 

Fair  ladies,  in  a  year : 
A  word  from  him  I  highly  prize, 
But  who  can  leave  your  beauteous  eyes 

Without  one  tender  tear  ? 

"  No  longer  shall  I  now  be  seen 
Handing  along  our  matchless  queen> 

So  generous,  good,  and  kind ; 
While  one  by  one  each  smiling  lass 
First  drops  a  curtsey,  as  we  pass, 

Then  trips  along  behind. 

"  Adieu,  my  much-lov'd  golden  key ! 
No  longer  to  be  worn  by  me, 

Adorn'd  with  ribband  blue ; 
Which  late  I  heard  look'd  ill  and  pale, 
t  thought  it  but  an  idle  tale, 

But  now  believe  'twas  true. 

X  4 
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"  Farewell,  my  good  lord  Harcourt,  too ! 
What  can,  alas  !  your  lordship  do 

Alone  among  the  maids  ? 
You  soon  most  some  assistance  ask ; 
You  '11  have  a  very  arduous  task, 

Unless  you  call  for  aid. 

"  Great  is  the  charge  you  have  in  care ; 
Indeed,  my  pretty  maidens  fair, 

His  situation 's  nice : 
As  chamberlain  we  shall  expect 
That  he,  sole  guardian,  shall  protect 

Six  maids  without  a  vice."] 
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WILLIAM  PITT, 
EARL  OF  CHATHAM, 

[The  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  esq.  of  Old  Sarum,  was 
born  in  1708,  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  He  re- 
ceived the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Eton  *,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford 3,  whence  he  contributed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 
on  the  death  of  George  the  first.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  part  of  France  and  Italy,  and  ac- 
cording to  lord  Chesterfield,  being  a  martyr  to  the 
gout  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  acquired  "  a  great  fund 
of  premature  and  useful  knowledge."  In  1735  he 
was  sent  into  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sa- 
rum, where  he  had  not  been  many  days  before  he  was 

*  He  was  in  no  very  particular  manner,  says  Mr.  Seward, 
distinguished  at  that  celebrated  seminary.  Virgil  in  early  life 
was  his  favourite  author.  He  was  by  no  means  a  good  Greek 
scholar ;  and  though  he  occasionally  copied  the  arrangement 
and  the  expression  of  Demosthenes  with  great  success  in  his 
speeches,  he  perhaps  drew  them  from  the  Collana  translation 
of  that  admirable  orator,  that  book  having  been  frequently 
seen  in  his  room.  The  sermons  of  the  great  Dr.  Barrow  and 
of  Abernethy  were  favourite  books  with  him ;  and  of  the  ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Mudge  he  spoke  very  highly.  He  once  declared 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  no  book  had  ever  been  perused 
by  him  with  such  instruction  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  See  Mon- 
boddo  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 

*  Warton  alludes  to  this  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  George 
the  second,  addressed  to  Mr.  secretary  Pitt. 
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selected  for  a  teller.  Upon  every  question  he  divided 
with  his  friends  against  the  minister  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  and  in  a  short  time  was  deprived  of  his  cornet's 
commission  in  the  Blues  4.  In  1 737  he  was  appointed 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In 
1744  he  received  a  legacy  of  ^10,000  from  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  his  noble  defence  in 
supporting  the  laws  of  England.  In  1746  he  was 
made  a  vice- treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  after  pay- 
master of  the  forces;  in  which  office  he  distinguished 
himself  by  disinterested  integrity  and  incorruptible 
virtue,  until  his  dismission  in  1755.  On  the  break* 
ing  up  of  the  Newcastle  administration  in  October 

1756,  Mr.  Pitt  was  allowed  to  make  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  a  cabinet,  and  nominated  himself  secretary 
of  state5 :  but  being  hostile  to  the  plan  of  German 
measures,    he  was  commanded  to  resign  in  April 

1757.  This  excited  considerable  fermentation  through 
the  country,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  July.  The 
king  gave  him  his  confidence,  and  all  went  well  till 
his  death  :  but  a  party  then  rose  up  against  Mr,  Pitt, 
which  constrained  his  resignation  in  October  1761*4 
In  1764  sir  William  Pynsent  bequeathed  to  him  and 

4  On  this  occasion  lord  Lyttelton  addressed  some  spirited 
lines  to  him.    See  Anderson's  British  Poets,  vol.  x.  p.  %?o. 

*  In  1754  Gilbert  Cooper  inscribed  an  iambic  ode,  entitled* 
The  Genius  of  Britain,  to  the  right  hon.  W.Pitt.  Ut  sup,  p.  780. 

•  The  following  lines  were  penned  on  Mr.  Pitt's  resigning 
the  seals  in  1761 : 

"  Ne'er  yet  in  vain  did  Heaven  its  omens  cndf 
Some  dreadful  Ola  unusual  signs  portend ! 
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his  heirs  an  estate  of  nearly  ^3000  per  annum.  In 
July  1766  be  was  created  viscount  Pitt,  earl  of  Chat- 
ham 7,  and  appointed  lord  privy  seal ;  which  office  he 
held  till  1768,  being  the  last  he  possessed  under  the 
crown.  Unless  prevented  by  bodily  infirmities,  hit 
parliamentary  attendance  was  still  continued,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  his  last  speech  relating  to  the  in* 
dependence  of  America8  was  the  knell  of  his  own  de- 
cease, which  took  place  on  the  nth  of  May  1778  ; 
co  the  sincere  grief,  observes  his  biographer,  of  every 
British  subject,  and  of  every  person  who  had  a  just 
tense  of  human  dignity  and  virtue9.     His  lordship 

When  Pitt  resign'd,  a  nation's  tears  will  own, 
Then  fell  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  *." 
7  The  following  epigram  was  produced  by  his  earldom  t 
u  Says  great  William  Pitt,  with  his  usual  emotion, 
*  The  peers  are  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean  t' 
The  city  adore  him ;  how  charming  a  thing, 
To  pull  down  the  peers,  and  to  humble  the  king : 
But  summoned  to  court,  he  reflects  on  his  words, 
And  to  balance  the  state  takes  a  seat  with  the  lords." 

•  In  more  than  one  conversation  he  is  reported  to  have 
said— M  America  would  prove  a  staff  to  support  the  aged  arm 
of  Britain — the  oak  upon  which  she  might  hereafter  recline, 
shaded  and  protected  by  filial  duty  and  affection."  Anecd.  ut 
infra,  vol.  i.  p.  523. 

•  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  Speeches, 
&c.  from  1736  to  1778,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  Mr.  Coxe  has  pro- 
nounced this  work  "  a  wretched  compilation;"  and  adds, 
u  From  the  access  I  have  had  to  the  papers  and  documents  of 

•  Alluding  to  the  largest  diamond  falling  out  of  the  regal  diadem 
at  the  coronation. 
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was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, where  a  monument  of  national  respect  is  erected, 
to  his  memory  a.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were  granted 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  an  annuity  of  £^ooo 
was  annexed  to  the  earldom. 

The  following  inscription  on  a  marble  urn  at  Burton 
Pynsent  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  lady  Chat- 
ham : 

"  Sacred  to  pure  affection  !  this  simple  urn  stands 
a  witness  of  unceasing  grief  for  him,  who  excelling  in 
whatever  is  most  admirable,  and  adding  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sublimest  virtues  the  sweet  charms  of  re- 
fined sentiments  and  polished  wit;  by  social  com- 
merce rendered  beyond  comparison  happy  the  course 
of  domestic  life,  and  bestowed  a  felicity  inexpressible 
on  her,  whose  faithful  love  was  bless'd  in  a  pure  re- 
turn that  rais'd  her  above  every  other  joy  but  the  pa- 
rental alone,  and  that  she  still  shared  with  him.  His 
generous  country  with  public  monuments  has  eternized 
his  fame.  This  humble  tribute  is  to  soothe  the  sor- 
rowing breast  of  private  woe.  To  the  dear  memory 
of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  this  marble  is 
inscribed  by  Hester,  his  beloved  wife." 

the  times,  I  find  this  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  superficial 
and  inaccurate,  principally  drawn  from  newspapers  and  party 
pamphlets;  and  interspersed  perhaps  with  a  few  anecdotes 
communicated  in  desultory  conversations  by  carl  Temple.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  regret  that  the  life  of  so  great 
a  statesman  and  orator  has  not  been  delineated  by  a  more 
faithful  and  able  hand."  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  398. 
Who  could  be  so  adequate  to  the  task  as  Mr.  Coxe  himself? 
*  A  cenotaph  was  also  raised  to  his  civic  fame  in  Guildhall. 
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To  this  private  tribute  may  be  added  the  energetic 
public  testimony  attributed  to  Mr.  G  rat  tan  : 

"  The  features  of  lord  Chatham's  character  had  the 
hardihood  of  antiquity.  No  state  chicanery,  no  nar- 
row system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle  contests  for  mi* 
nisterial  victories  sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the 
great.  Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  with- 
out corrupting,  he  made  a  venal  age  magnanimous. 
With  one  hand  he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
wielded  in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England.  A 
character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  serious,  so  au- 
thoritative, astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the  trea- 
sury trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt  through  alt  her 
classes  of  venality.  Corruption  indeed  imagined  she 
had  found  defects  in  this  statesman ;  and  talked  much 
of  the  inconsistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the 
ruin  of  his  victories :  but  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy,  answered  and  refuted 
her. 

"  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  an  sera  in  the  senate :  peculiar  and 
spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments 
and  instructive  wisdom ;  not  like  the  torrents  of  De- 
mosthenes, or  the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully  :  it 
resembled  sometimes  the  thunder  and  sometimes  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  It  lightened  on  the  subject, 
and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  the  mind  ; 
which  like  those  of  his  eye,  were  felt  but  could  not 
be  followed. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  could  create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  under- 
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standing,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  summon  man- 
kind  to  society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free  minds  with 
unbounded  authority ;  something  that  could  establish 
or  overwhelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resound  through  the  universe  V 

A  small  volume  has  recently  been  published  by  lord 
Grenvillc,  containing  the  able  admonitions  of  lord 
Chatham  to  his  nephew  and  ward,  Thomas  Pitt,  in 
a  series  of  sensible,  affectionate,  and  estimable  letters. 

Lord  Chatham  had  in  early  life  a  poetical  propen- 
sity 3,  which  occupations  of  greater  moment  prevented 
him  from  cultivating.     By  him  were  addressed 

"  Verses  to  Garrick,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  at 
Mount  Edgecumbe." 

"  Lines  to  Miss  Margaret  Banks,"  8cc. 

In  Mr.  Seward's  compilation  is  a  copy  of  verses  imi- 
tated from  Horace,  and  never  before  printed :  part  of 
which  may  therefore  claim  insertion  in  the  present  work. 

*  Thomas,  lord  Lyttelton,  says  in  his  State  of  England,  a 
retrospective  poem  for  the  year  1199, 

"  Pitt  thundered  in  the  senate,  whose  rais'd  voice 
More  puissant  than  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  strung 
The  warrior's  nerveless  arm,  and  could  alone 
Revive  extingnish'd  glory's  flame,  which  long 
Had  slept  in  torpid  indolence/' 
>  Lord  Chesterfield  observes — "  he  had  a  most  happy  tun 
to  poetry ;  but  seldom  indulged  and  seldom  avowed  it.    His 
lordship  adds,  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable  and  lively  com- 
panion in  social  life,  and  had  such  a  versatility  of  wit  that  he 
would  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of  conversation.    His  rating  pission 
was  an  unbounded  ambition.    His  private  life  was  statoed  by 
no  vice,  nor  sullied  by  any  meanness."    Characters,  p.  56. 
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«  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  GRENVILLE 
TEMPLE,  LORD  VISCOUNT  COBHAM. 

"INVITATION  TO  SOUTH  LODGE,    ON  ENFIELD  CHACE. 

"  From  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  &c. 

"  From  Norman  princes  sprung,  their  virtues*  heir, 

Cobham !  for  thee  my  vaults  inclose 
Tokay's  smooth  cask  unpierc'd :  here  purer  air, 

Breathing  sweet  pink  and  balmy  rose, 
Shall  meet  thy  wish*d  approach.     Haste  then  away, 

Nor  round  and  round  for  ever  rove 
The  magic  Ranelagh,  or  nightly  stray 

In  gay  Spring  Garden's  glittering  grove. 
Forsake  the  town's  huge  mass,  stretch'd  long  and  wide, 

Pall'd  with  profusion's  sickening  joys ; 
Spurn  the  vain  capital's  insipid  pride, 

Smoke,  riches,  politics,  and  noise. 
Change  points  the  blunted  sense  of  sumptuous  pleasure, 

And*  neat  repasts  in  sylvan  shed, 
Where  Nature's  simple  boon  is  all  the  treasure, 

Care's  brow  with  smiles  have  often  spread. 
Now  flames  Andromeda's  effulgent  sire, 

Now  rages  Procyon's  kindred  ray, 
Now  madd'ning  Leo  darts  his  stellar  fire, 

Fierce  suns  revolve  the  parching  day. 
The  shepherd  now  moves  faint  with  languid  flock 

To  rivulet  fresh  and  bow'ry  grove, 
To  cool  retirements  of  high-arching  rock, 

O'er  the  mute  stream  no  zephyrs  move. 
Yet  weighing  subsidies  and  England's  weal, 

You  still  in  anxious  thought  call  forth 
Dark  ills,  which  Gaul  and  Prussia  deep  conceal, 

Or  fierce  may  burst  from  low'ring  North. 
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All-seeing  Wisdom,  kind  to  mortals,  hides 

Time's  future  births  in  gloomy  night ; 
Too  busy  care,  with  pity,  Heaven  derides, 

Man's  fond,  officious,  feeble  might. 
Use  then  aright  the  present.     Things  to  be 

Uncertain  flow,  like  Thames  $  now  peaceful  borne 
In  even  bed,  soft-gliding  down  to  sea ; 

Now  mould' ring  shores  and  oaks  uptorn, 
Herds,  cottages,  together  swept  away, 

Headlong  he  rolls ;  the  pendent  woods 
And  bellowing  cliffs  proclaim  the  dire  dismay, 

When  the  fierce  torrents  rouse  the  tranquil  floods. 
They,  masters  of  themselves,  they  happy  live 

Whose  hearts  at  ease  can  say  secure, 
*  This  day  rose  not  in  vain ;  let  Heav'n  next  give 

€  Or  clouded  skies,  or  sunshine  pure*. 
J  750.  William  Pitt." 

Some  original  notes  and  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
Thomas  Hollis  and  William  Taylor  How,  esqrs.  ap- 
peared in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Feb.  1805. 

An  anonymous  writer  of  his  life  in  1783,  has 
acutely  observed  of  lord  Chatham,  that  patriotism  it- 
self was  the  source  of  some  of  his  imperfections. 
He  loved  his  country  too  well :  or  if  that  may  sound 
absurd,  the  benevolence  at  least  that  embraces  the 
species  had  not  sufficient  scope  in  his  mind.  He 
once  styled  himself  €€  a  lover  of  honourable  war." — 
The  friend  of  human  kind  will  be  an  enemy  to  all 
war.] 
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THOMAS, 

LORD  LYTTELTON, 

[Only  son  of  the  first  and  celebrated  lord,  was  born 
in  1744^  succeeded  his  father  in  1^73,  and  followed 
him  in  1779;  but  without  leaving  any  kindred  me- 
morial of  virtues  or  accomplishments,  his  life  being 
marked  by  incongruity,  and  his  writings  by  indeco- 
rum. He  was  a  meteor,  says  lord  Orford,  whose  ra- 
pid extinction  could  not  be  regretted*;  and  as  re- 
markable, adds  Dr.  Anderson 3,  for  an  early  display 
as  for  a  flagitious  prostitution  of  great  abilities.  He 
attuned  no  small  consequence  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker4^  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  eyre;  a 
place  which  his  father,  with  better  pretensions,  could 
never  procure* 

One  of  his  "  Speeches"  in  the  house  of  lords  has 
been  printed. 

•  '-See  the  Works  of  lord  Orford,  vol.  L  p.  540. 

*  Anderson's  British  Poets,  vol.  x.  p.  X46. 
•"  *  Lord  Mnlgnve  in  some  forcible  lines,  which  may  be  seen 
in  his  article*  gave  excellent  advice  to  this  heedless  character ; 
ami  stimulated  him  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  the  senatorial 
eminence  of  his  father,  that  he  might  surpass  him  in  potthu* 
ftoas  fame :  but  folly  listens  not  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  it  never  so  wisely. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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"  Poems  by  a  young  Nobleman  of  distinguished 
Abilities,  lately  deceased,"  &c.  1780,  4to. 
are  admitted  to  be  lord  Lyttelton's'. 

Two  volumes  of"  Letters"  published  in  1 780  and 
1782,  though  attributed  to  him,  are  now  considered 
as  spurious  ;  yet  as  features  of  an  epistolary  portrait, 
they  possess  much  imitative  merit. 

In  the  Westminster  Magazine  for  1.773  are  80Olc 
lines  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  The  following  verses  will 
evince  his  lordship's  capacity  for  higher  exertions : 

"  AN  INVITATION  TO  MISS  WABB— RT— N. 

"  Already  wafted  from  th'  impurpled  meads 
Of  blest  Arcadia,  with  soft  vernal  airs 
Zephyr  had  op*d  the  tender  buds  that  fear*d 
Th*  inclement  sky ;  and  now  the  genial  son 
His  vivid  beams  o'er  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flow'r 
Efiuses,  and  calls  forth  the  wanton  Spring 
In  all  her  charms— -and  shall  she  spread  aronnd 
Her  honey'd  treasures  and  delicious  bloom, 
Whilst  in  dark  cities1  pent,  *mid  noxious  fumes, 
My  Amoret  wastes  the  rosy  hours,  nor  heeds 
Their  nectar'd  sweets,  unmindful  how  expand 

5  The  editor  of  these  poems  says,  he  knew  the  noble  author 
both  in  his  convivial  hours,  and  those  which  were  more  ra- 
tionally employed.  The  superiority  of  his  abilities,  he  adds,  was 
always  acknowledged,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  for  the 
last  three  years  of  his  life  became  as  conspicuous  as  the  excel- 
lency of  his  head :  while  another  friend  avers,  that  the  pe- 
riod which  marked  his  lordship's  emancipation  from  the  fetters 
of  pleasure  and  indolence,  also  marked  hja  dissolution.  Pie- 
fix  to  the  Poems. 
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The  new-born  leaves,  or  how  th'  enlivening  ray 
Paints  ev'ry  flower  with  green  and  native  gold  ? 
O !  come,  thou  fairest  flower,  by  Nature's  hand 
Made  not  to  bloom  unseen,  where  ardent  love 
Invites ;  and  'midst  the  love-inspiring  gloom 
Of  Hagley  shades,  deign  tread  the  rural  haunts 
Of  universal  Pan ;  for  there  he  dwells, 
And  those  his  lov'd  retreats,  where  shadowy  woods 
Weave  leafy  arches  cross  the  gushing  rills, 
That  ever  and  anon  from  airy  heights 
Descend,  and  gurgling  through  the  opening  vale 
Glide  smoothly  onward,  whilst  the  Naiads  mark 
Their  calm  soft  course.-— Such  was  the  blissful  scene 

'  By  fine  poetic  fancy  view'd  of  old 
In  Tempe's  vale,  where  die  delighted  gods 
With  wood-nymphs  danc'd,  in  chorus  to  the  tune 
Of  pipes  and  voices  sweet,  whose  charming  soand 
The  mute  herds  mov'd,  and  held  their  savage  hearts 

.  In  rapture.    But  not  she  who  in  those  plains 
With  graceful  step  led  on  th'  eternal  Spring, 
Fair  Flora ;  nor  the  nymph  whom  gloomy  Dis 
Beheld  in  Enna's  grove  and  instant  lov'd, 
With  thee  could  be  compar'd;  nor  could  their  charms 
So  touch  the  heart,  or  raise  so  pure  a  flame '."] 

•  Poems,  p.  3d. 
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JOHN  DUNNING, 
LORD  ASHBURTON, 

[Was  the  second  son  of  an  eminent  attorney  of 
Ashburton  in  Devonshire  %  and  born  in  1731.  He 
was  trained  to  the  bar ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after  he  put  on  the  gown  that  his  abilities  were  dis- 
covered and  countenanced.  When  they  were,  his 
rise  was  rapid ;  and  few  causes  came  on  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench  in  which  be  was  not  employed  as 
leading  counsel  eiiher  for  the. plaintiff  or  defendant. 
His  industry  and  zeal  for  tbe  interest  of  kit  clients 
were  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  he  frequently  pleaded 
the  causes  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  without  re- 
ward. In  1767  he  was  made  solicitor-general.  His 
powers  as  a  speaker  introduced  him  to  farther  patron- 
age, and  a  seat  in  parliament ;  where  he  steadily  and 
faithfully  adhered  to  his  party,  whether  in  or  out  of 
place,  till  they  were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  him  those 
honours  and  emoluments  he  had  well  earned  and  justly 
merited.  He  was  created  baron  Ashburton  in  1782, 
was  entered  on  the  privy- council,  and  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Shortly  after  these 
events  his  health  declined,  and  he  was  necessitated  to 

•  It  is  probable  that  the  family  had  long  been  settled  in  that 
quarter,  as  I  find  a  tract  put  forth  by  Richard  Ihmnmg  in  1616, 
showing  how  the  office  of  overseer  to  the  poor  may  be  ma- 
naged so  as  to  save  ^9000  per  annum  to  the  county  of  Devon. 
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retire  from  public  business  to  a  favourite  retreat  at 
Ermouth,  where  he  died  August  1 8,  '783  s. 

His  lordship  claims  introduction  here  as  author  of 
the  following  professional  pamphlets : 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock, 
on  the  Subject  of  Lord  Clive's  Jaghire ;  occasioned 
by  his  Lordship's  Letter  on  that  Subject/'  1764,  8vo. 

"  An  Answer  to  the  Dutch  Memorials." 

Lord  Ashburton  was  also  concerned,  as  I  understand 
from  Mr«  Reed,  in  a  pamphlet  written  against  the  law 
on  libels :  and  he  has  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  soundest  constitutional  lawyer  of  his 

day*.] 

-  *  Gent.  Mag.  yoL  Hii.  p.  7x7 ;  and  Dcbrett**  Peerage. 

•  See  Memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  in  the  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine for  Feb.  2805.  An  earlier  writer,  however,  after  ad* 
Butting  his  lordship's  ingenuity  as  a  pleader,  and  giving  him 
credit  for  perspicuous  language,  for  ready  wit,  and  steadiness 
to  his  party,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  steady 
to  die  cause  of  the  public,  which  cause  he  is  stated  to  have 
forgot  when  he  accepted  the  sinecure  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
after  standing  foremost  in  painting  the  abuses  of  sinecure  places, 
ajnd.tbe  inability  of  the  country  to  support  such  extravagance. 
Gent.  Mag*  ut  sup.  p.  xoo6. 
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GEORGE, 
VISCOUNT  SACKVILLE, 

[The  son  of  Lionel,  and  younger  brother  of  Charier, 
duke  of  Dorset,  was  born  in  1716.  Early  in  life, 
through  the  means  of  his  father,  he  became  the  con- 
vivial companion  of  George  the  second.  In  the 
army  he  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  made 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany  under 
prince  Ferdinand,  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Min- 
den  involved  him  in  disgrace,  and  subjected  him  to 
trial  by  a  court-martial  in  1760.  After  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  erased  his  name 
from  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  he  made  his  ap- 
peal to  the  public  in  a  skilful  defence.  From  Sack- 
ville  he  changed  his  name  to  Germaine  in  1770,  for 
a  considerable  fortune  left  by  his  relation  lady  Betty, 
who  makes  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Swift.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  restored 
to  royal  favour,  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  American  department.  On  re- 
tiring from  thence  he  was  honoured  with  a  peerage, 
by  the  titles  of  viscount  Sackville  and  baron  Bole- 
brooke,  in  1782,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  Augtut 

i78S ». 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  1*.  p.  667. 
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Besides  his  lordship's  military  defence,  or  Apology 
for  his  conduct3,  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  beautiful 
eulogy  on  the  princess  of  Orange,  which  never  graced 
the  press;  and  in  which  the  genius,  learning,  and 
virtues  of  her  highness  were  the  theme4.] 

•  Another  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Conduct  of  a  late  noble 
Commander  candidly  considered/'  which  was  published  after 
his  lordship's  Apology,  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  su- 
perintending direction  of  the  same  pen.  Churchill  has  suffi- 
ciently registered  the  charge  against  him  in  the  following  cou- 
plet: 

"  Sackvilles  alone  anticipate  defeat, 

And  ere  they  dare  the  battle,  sound  retreat." 

Candidate. 
4  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lv.  p.  746. 
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CHARLES  HOWARD, 
DUKE    OF   NORFOLK, 

[Limeallt  descended  from  Charles,  fourth  son  of 
Jlenry  Frederick,  earl  pf  Arundel,  &c  married  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  John  Brockboto,  esq.  in;i?jgt 
by  whom  he  had  the  present  duke ;  succeeded  to-  the 
title  of  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Edward,  the  eighth  duke,  in  1777 ;  and  died  on  the 
31st  of  August  1786.*. 

His  grace  was  the  author  of 

u  Considerations  on  the  penal  Laws  against  Roots* 
Catholics  in  England,  and  the  new-acquired  Colonics 
in  America.  In  a  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord."  1 764,  8vo. 
.  "  Thoughts,  Essays,  and  Maxims,  chiefly  religious 
and  political.  By  Charles  Howard,  Esq."  1768,  8vo. 
- "  Historical  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  Howard 
Family;  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  Esq."  1769, 
fro. 

The  second  of  these  productions  will  furnish  a  far 
traits  of  national  character :  the  reader  must  judge 
of  their  verisimilitude.  '  - 

"  ON  TUB  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  HAT|Olv 

.  "  France  may  be  justly  stiled  the  kingdom  of  wo- 
mankind, who  have  much  power  apd  *fe  great  ppl^ 
ticians,  highly  to  the  prejudice,  4*  the  seusibl*  p$ 
jusUy  think,  of  that  kingdom.    Thty  lira  in  saqh  a 

■    '  *       - 

'•  Collias's  and  Dcbrctt's  Peerage*,  sad  GcntUbsg.  ' 
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perpetual  round  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  that  ne» 
thing  seems  to  affect  them  long;  and  however  ^uick 
and  lively  they  any  be  in  their  first  conception*  *nd 
imaginations,  they  aoon  pass  away.  They  talk  much 
of  love,  and  are  very  polite,  externally,  to  the  tadka; 
but  perhaps  possess  less  of  the  real-  passion  than  any 
nation  whatever;  Jealousy,  which  is  a  tormenting 
mark  of  love,  is  scarce  known  among  them;  though 
their  quickness  and  vivacity  are  very  great*  Their 
volubility  of  tongue  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations, 
and  frequently  becomes  tedious  and  irksome  to 
strangers,  who  desire*  at  times,  to  retire  into  their 
pwn  thoughts,  by  the  way  of  ease  and  refreshment, 
from  their  quickness  of  conception  they  are  ready  at 
invention ;  but  if  they  do  not  discover  a  thing  in  their 
first  pursuit,  they  give  it  up  as  too  troublesome  and 
not  worth  the  pains  and  labour  of  exploring.  They 
are  often  bewildered  in  their  own  thoughts  and  itnti» 
gtaations,  and  seldom  bring  any  pursuit  to  perfection  j 
hence,  probably,  arose  the  old  saying,  of  the  French 
Inventing  the  ruffle,  and  the  English  improving  it  by 

the  addition  of  the  shirt." 

••         <    .  .  « 

"  ON  THE  ENGLISH,   SCOTCH,   AND  IRISH. 

"  To  speak  of  their  good  qualities  first :— the  Etig* 
lilti  iii  general  are  sincere,  honest,  and  industrious. 
She  Scott  are  polite  and  well  behaved,  tolerably 
toehftoiaad  educated;  they  are  brave,  and  mike  good. 
Mites  i  but  the  English  (whether  through  prejudice 
fefabf,  the  writer  will  not  take  iipon  him  *tf  deter- 
mine) consider  them  as  better  second  tban£rat  rates* 
$-;* «  .        «  .......... 
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better  servants  than  masters.    The  Irish  are  generouty 
hospitable,  and  grateful. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  their  faults :— the  English 
are  often  sulky,  and  too  headstrong;  easier  to  lead 
than  drive.  All  the  people  are,  from  their  constkov 
tion,  great  politicians ;  but  happily  their  women  are 
not-  so  deep  as  those  in  France ;  whereby  they  have 
more  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to  domestic  and  fa- 
mily affairs,  which  seem  better  designed,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  minds,  education,  and  understandings 
of  the  fair  sex,  than  politics,  and  the  government  of 
kingdoms,  which  arduous  task  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  robust  constitution  of  man.  They  are  fond  of 
liberty*  and  their  minds  are  so  full  of  the  idea  of  it, 
that  many  are  greatly  alarmed  and  are  much  afraid 
that  the  nation  should  be  deprived  of  it.  This  hur- 
ries them  into  a  neglect  of  their  business,  and  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  their  affairs :  so  that  they  are  hereby 
deprived  of  their  liberty  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  it.  The 
Irish  are  vain ;  the  Scotch  are  proud.  All  the  three 
nations  are  more  addicted  to  the  vice  of  drinking  than 
the  more  southern  nations ;  the  Irish  the  most,  the 
English  the  next,  and  the  Scotch  the  least :  but  this 
vice  seems  to  abate,  and  is  much  fallen  from  what  it 
was  formerly." 

His  grace's  amiable  sentiments  and  liberal  estiqiat* 
of  hereditary  honours,  with  his  reasons  for  publishing 
the  Howard  Anecdotes,  are  too  creditable  to  be  omitted. 
•  "  This  attempt,"  says  the  noble  writer,  "  I  don't 
mean  as  a  chit-chat  .of  my  ancestry,  being  sensible 
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dial  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  a  man  to 
presume  that  the  honour  resulting  from  the  good 
works  of  his  ancestors,  devolves  to  him  in  right  of 
blood  only,  without  his  taking  the  least  pains  to 
shew,  by  his  own  good  works,  that  their  blood  is  still 
inherent  in  him-— a  cheap  way  of  purchasing  ho- 
nour!— so  cheap,  that  the  world  will  very  justly  never 
admit  it.  It  is  from  a  man's  own  merit  or  demerit 
only,  that  he  can  expect  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  opinion 
of  the  sensible  part  of  the  world  : 

'Honour  or  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

'  Act  well  your  part,  't  is  there  true  honour  lyes.' 

The  fool  or  knave  may  hold  forth  to  view  a  long  list 
of  noble  and  worthy  ancestors ;  but  what  other  pur- 
pose does  it  answer,  than  to  place  him  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous degree  of  contempt?  My  motive  in  attempt- 
ing this  detail,  was  to  furnish  my  well-disposed  readers 
with  some  amiable  pictures  of  a  good  life;  which  may 
T>e  pleasing  in  the  view,  knd  beneficial  in  contem- 
plating. That  they  happened  to  be  those  of  some 
Howards,  and  not  of  any  other  name,  was  only  occa- 
sioned by  my  being,  from  my  connexions,  more  fa- 
miliar with  them.  The  life  of  a  good  man  I  always 
contemplate  with  pleasure,  and  this  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  part  of  his- 
tory ;  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  every  man  in  private 
life,  worthy  examples  which  are  within  his  power  for 
the  most  part  to  imitate :  a  benefit  which  he  seldom 
finds  in  the  voluminous  accounts  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  with  which  every  library  abounds/1]     '. 
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PHILIP  YORKE, 

SECOND  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

[This  accomplished  nobleman  was  the  eldest  too 
of  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke',  and  received  his  early 
education  at  J>r.  Newcome's  academy  at  Hackney, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Bennet  College,  Cambridge, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Salter,  afterward  master  of  the 
Charter-bouse.  In  17419  the  year  after  he  quitted 
the  university,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Reygate,  Surrey;  and  in  1747,  for  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  In  1 749  he  had  the  degree  of  L.LJX 
conferred  upon  him,  and  in  1764  succeeded  his  father 
in  title  and  estate.  He  was  beside,  lord  lieutenant  and 
oustos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cambridge,  high 
steward  of  the  university,  and  a  teller  of  the  exebe- 
quer.  The  infirm  state  of  his  health  combined  with 
Strong  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  is  supposed 
to  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  partiaan  in 
tbf  politics  of  the  day  :  yet  be  held  a  seat  in  the  ca- 
binet during  the  short-lived  administration  of  lord 
Rockingham  in  1765,  but  without  any  salary  or  offi- 
cial situation ;   which,  though  repeatedly  offered  to 

>  An  extemporaneous  addition  to  lord  Lyttdtbn's  poem  of 
Virtue  and  Fame,  by  the  first  lord  Hardwicke,  itupmcf  tti 
poem  tticlf,  and  induced  the  aathorto  say,  « If  your  fordioty 
can  write  men  Tenet  cif  cmpwe»  it  h  wrcll  ftfr*Hher  poets  tfal 
yoncbc^tobeiotdchimceltormliert^ 
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him,  he  never  would  accept3.     He  died  May  16, 
1790,  in  his  seventieth  year  4. 

His  lordship  through  life  was  attentive  to  literature, 
was  himself  an  elegant  scholar,  and  produced  several 
useful  works j  *  He  abo  contributed  Jus-  assistance  W 
various  authors,  who  have  acknowledged  their  obli- 
gations to  bim  in  various  ways* 
*  On  the  death  of  queen  Caroline,  in  1738,  he  in- 
serted a  poem  among  the  verses  printed  on  that  tec*- - 
sioa  at  Cambridge.     While  a  member  of  the  «tlfe* 
versity  he  engaged  with  several  friends  in  awtoffc* 
similar  to  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis,    by  M.  Iter-* 
tbelemi.     It  was  entitled,  "Athenian  Lettefs^"  and 
assumed  to  be  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  a& 
agent  of  the  king  of  Persia,  residing  at  Athens  during? 
the  Peloponnesian  war ;  while  the  letters  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  contemporaries  of  So- 
crates, Pericles,  and  Plato.  ;  A  few  copies  were  printed' 
in  t74r,  and  a  hundred  copies  were  reprinted  in  17819* 
4to.  but  the  work  was  not  put  into  full  possession  of' 
the  public  till  1789,  when  it  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo»* 
Iq  1798  a  very  beautiful  .edition  was  put  forth*' 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  present  earl  of  Hardwicke, 

ift  a  vols;  4to.X    By  all  students  of  the  belles  lettrea 

«■  •        •  .* 

9  European  Magazine  for  February  1803. 

4  British  Cabinet. 

• 

5  An  advertisement  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  attributes  its  havmg 
been  so  long  withheld  from  publication,  to  an  ingenuous  diffi- 
dence, which  forbad  the  authors  of  it  to  obtrude  on  the  notice. . 
of  the  world  what  they  had  considered  merely  as  a  prepara- 
tory trial  of  their  strength,  and  as  the  best  method  of  ipr*. 
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it  mutt  ever  be  regarded  as  so  ingenious  and  interesting 
a  performance,  than  an  impression  of  less  costliness 
ipay  still  perhaps  be  a  desideratum. 

.  Lord  Hardwicke  published  in  1757,  The  Com* 
spondence  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Ambassador  to  the 
States  General  during  the  Reign  of  James  I. ;  aaA 
prefixed  an  "  Historical  Preface,"  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  many  important  negotiations  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  period.  This  was  not  printed  for 
sale^  and  the  second  impression  in  1775  consisted 
only  of  fifty  copies6 :  but  the  work  has  since  been 
reprinted. 

.  The  last  publication  of  lord  Hardwicke  was  entitled* 

printing  on  their  own  minds  some  of  the  immediate  subjects  of 
their  academical  studies.  The  friends  who  assisted  in  this 
production  were  the  hon.  Charles  Yorke  * ;  Dr.  Rooke,  master' 
of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Green,  afterward  bishop 
of  Lincoln ;  Daniel  Wray,  esq. ;  the  rer.  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Ben- 
net  college ;  Dr.  Hcbertien,  the  celebrated  physician  $  Henry 
Coventry,  esq. ;  the  rev.  Mr.  Lanry ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot; 
Dr.  Birch ;  and  Dr.  Salter.  This  work,  in  the  original  pre- 
face, was  pretended  to  be  a  translation  from  a  MS.  in  the  Spa- 
nish language,  which  had  been  translated  .by  a  learned  Jot 
from  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Persic  language,  preserved  in  tip. 
horary  at  Fez,  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Morocco.  In 
|hc  edit,  of  1 781  the  truth  was  owned,  the  masquerade  was 
dosed,  the  fancy-dresses  and  domino*  were  returned  let  their 
respective  wardrobes,  and  the  literary  maskers  teamed  their 
proper. habits  and  their  ordinary  occupations  in  life.  See 
Preface  to  4to.  edit. 

*  JSurop.  Mag.  ubi  sup.    Dr.  Lort  said,  u  one  hundred  co- 
pies."   Vide  article  of  viscount  Dorchester,  yoL  u.  p.  %6%.  ** 

■•*  Sdeart.of  IpdMonJcv.  -■ 
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w  Miscellaneous  State  Papers,  from  1501  to  1726/' 
«>9  vols.  4A0.  1779; 

and  contains  a  number  of  select,  curious,  and  im-» 
portant  rdiques,  from  the  paper-office  and  British. 
Museum,  &c.  which  serve  to  mark  most  strongly 
the  characters  of  celebrated  princes  and  statesmen,  or 
to  illustrate  some  memorable  era,  or  remarkable  ae** 
ries  of  events.    . 

•  The  following  extract  will  convey  to  those  reader* 
who  have  not  perused  the  Athenian  Letters,  but  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  lord  Hardwicke's  literary  talent f 
for  the  whole  should  be  read,  to  form  any  judgment  of 
the  writer's  skill  and.  erudition  in  exhibiting  thephi~ 
losophy,  literature,  and  costume  of  ancieut  Greece. 

•  * 

Letter  XLV.  Oleander  to  Golryas,  chief  Scribe,  f* 
Jrtaxerxes,  King  of  Persia ;  relating  the  Deatk 
of  Pericles,  the  Circumstances  attending  it,  tfc 
(Third  Year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.) 

**  An  universal  sorrow  and  confusion  reign  at  prt* 
sent  in  this  city ;  the  old  and  the  young,  the  civiT 
magistrate  and  the  military  officer,  the  private  citizen*- 
and  the  recluse  scholar,  join  equally  in  deploring  tbe 
irretrievable  misfortune  which  has  befallen .  Athfens,* 
tad  look  upon  themselves  as  equally  involved  in  it* 
fatal  consequences.  Thou  mayst  at  first  imagine,  po- 
tent lord,  that  the  late  devouring  pestilence  has  rt^ 
turned ;  that  the  naval  force  of  this  republic,  its  or** 
nanient  and  bulwark,  has  been  defeated  by  tbe  fortoU* 

>  The  work  compritct  180  letters.  ■ . 
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dfcbir  fleet  of  Corinth ;  or  that  the  victorious  arms' of 
Peloponnesus  have  wasted  Attica  with  his  fire  %n& 
sword,  and  are  now  forming  the  siege  of  its  metro-; 
poEft*  Bat  none  of  these  calamities  have  happened ; 
and  to  detain  thee  no  longer,  thou  wilt  not,  I  believe^ 
be  surprised  at  so  general  a  concern,  when  I  infonrf 
thee  that  Pericles  is  .dead,  whose  counsels  have  set  hi* 
countrymen  at  the  bead  of  Greece,  whose  steady 
eonduct  has  carried  them  with  honour  through  the 
greatest  difficulties,  and  whose  military  skill  has 
given  motion  to  their  Beets  and  armies  doring  an  ad- 
stoiftistraiion  of  forty  years.  He  died  this  evening  if 
hi*  house  in  the  Ceramicus,  of  a  fever  that  has  hung 
upon  him  for  several  months,  and  was  occasioned  by 
a  severe  shock  which  his  constitution  received  from 
Afe  plague,  when  it  raged  here,  which  all  the  art  of 
physic,  though  exerted  by  Hippocrates  himself,  could 
never  restore.  '  His  greatness  of  soul  and  natural  flow 
of  spirits  made  him  disregard  the  approaches  of 
danger :  he  was  seen  every  day  in  the  assembheaof 
the  people,  exhorting  them  to  continue  the.  war  with 
a  vigour  becoming  the  Athenian  name,,  and  pointing 
out  to  them  the  methods  of  supplying  the  expense 
of  it*  He  used,  to  sit  late  in  the  senate,  df  hating  on 
projects  for  distressing  the  enemy,  and  securing  the 
commerce  of  Athens,  or  drawing  up  dispatches  fat 
their  .commanders  and  ministers  abroad*  He  Are* 
quently  visited  the  fortifications  and  harbour j  exa- 
mined e^ery  thing  with  his  own  eyes ;  one  while  press 
ing  forward  the  equipment  of  their  ships,  through  afi 
the  delays  wfcieb  the  maimer  of  fitting  them  out  here 
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necessarily  occasions ;  at  another,  reviewing  the  troops, . 
tod  strengthening  the  city  with  additional  works ;  till 
at  last,  as  the  weakness  of  his  body  by  no  means  an- 
swered the  zeal  of  his  heart  for  the  public  service,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  off  appearing  abroad,  and  to  call 
in  that  assistance  from  physic  which  he  had  too  long 
neglected. 

"  Upon  the  first  news  of  his  confinement,  crowds 
of  people  daily  flocked  to  the  temples,  particularly 
those  of  Jupiter  the  counsellor,  and  Minerva  the  pa- 
troness of  Athens;  to  solicit,  with  prayers  and  offer- 
ipgs,  the  continuance  of  so  valuable  a  life,  as  the 
greatest  national  blessing  they  could  bestow,  and  the 
strongest  proof  that  Athens  was  still  uuder  the  pro- 
tection and  auspicious  influence  of  her  guardian  dei- 
ties. During  the  short  gleams  of  hope  and  quick  re- 
turns of  fear,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  distemper,  all  publick  affaire  were  at  a 
stand:  no  news  from  their  armies  or  squadrons  in- 
ouired  after ;  and  the  truth  of  an  old  observation  was 
verified,  that  mankind  more  sensibly  perceive  the 
excellence  of  any  thing  from  the  want  than  the  en- 
joyment of  it. 

"  The  behaviour  of  Pericles,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  illness,  was  composed  and  magnanimous,  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  agreeable 
to  the  calm  fortitude  he  had  always  shewn  both  in  the 
adversity  and  prosperity  of  his  fortunes.  I  was  myself 
a  witness  to  a  pretty  remarkable  incident.  As  some 
of  his  friends,  not  many  days  before  his  death,  were 
sitting  in  his  chamber,  and  discoursing  of  his  virtu* 

VOL.  iv.  z 
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^nd  authority,  his  memorable  actions,  and  the  tro- 
phies he  had  set  up,  whilst  he  commanded  the  armies 
of  the  republic,  not  imagining  that  he  was  then  at- 
tending to  their  conversation ;  on  the  sudden  be  called 
out  to  us,  that  all  the  circumstances  which  we  had 
mentioned,  were  common  to  him  with  the  other  great 
men  whom  Athens  had  produced  ;  and  that,  besides, 
fortune  might  lay  claim  to  part  of  the  merit  of  them  : 
'  but,'  continued  he,  '  you  have  omitted  what  I  most 
'  value  myself  upon,  that  in  my  whole  administration 
'  none  of  my  fellow -citizens  ever  wore  mourning  on 
(  my  account.'  We  who  were  then  present  were  so 
moved  with  this  speech,  that  we  melted  into  tears, 
which  I  dare  say  a  man  of  Pericles*'  sense  took  for 
the  highest  panegyric  we  could  bestow,  as  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  most  natural. 

"  I  have  taken  care  to  send  away  my  dispatch  by  a 
ship  that  sails  immediately  Out  of  the  port  for  Ephesus; 
and  as  the  wind  sets  fair,  and  the  express  who  is 
charg'd  with  it  is  used  to  expeditious  journies,  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will  bring  the  earliest  advice  to  the 
court  of  Persia  of  this  remarkable  and  interesting 
event.     Adieu. 

From  Athens.  "  P." 

The  following  fraternal  tribute  has  been  copied  from 
its  original  in  Bibl.  Birch.8,  4325,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  appendage  to  the  present  article  : 

0  Several  letters  to  Dr.  Birch  from  different  branches  of 
the  Yorke  family,  are  contained  in  the  same  manuscript. 
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"  SONNET.    TO  MR.  CHARLES  YORKE  (HIS 

BROTHER). 

*'  O  Charles !  replete  with  learning's  various  store  j 

Hpwe'er  attentive  to  th'  historic  page, 
The  poet's  lay,  or  philosophic  lore, 

Thy  thoughts  from  these  high  studies  disengage. 
Let  Horace  rest  and  Locke,  and  quick  repair 

To  Wrest,  that  ancient  honourable  seat ! 
In  its  wide  garden  breathe  a  purer  air, 

And  pass  the  fleeting  hours  in  converse  sweet. 
From  this  short  respite  shall  thy  mind  renew 

(Whose  spirit  by  the  midnight  lamp  decays) 
Her  native  strength,  its  labours  to  pursue, 

And  in  thy  bloom  of  age  outstrip  the  praise. 
Each  studious  vigil  thou  shalt  pleas'd  review, 

When  honors  crown  thy  well-spent  early  days. 
«  JuneS,  1741.  P.  Y."] 
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JOHN  MONTAGU, 
FOURTH  EARL  OF  SANDWICH, 

[The  eldest  son  of  viscount  Hinchinbroke,  who 
died  young;  was  born  in  1718,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father as  earl  of  Sandwich  in  1729,  and  after  a  liberal 
education  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  went  abroad  for 
farther  improvement.  In  this  tour  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  U3ual  route,  but  extended  his 
travels  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Constantinople ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  purchased  a  remark- 
able marble  which  he  brought  to  England  in  1739% 
and  concerning  which  Dr.  Taylor  published  a  learned 
dissertation,  entitled,  Marmor  Sandvicense.  At  this 
period  his  lordship  attended  to  literary  pursuits3,  and 
became  a  member  of  a  club  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  had  visited  Egypt.  He  very  early  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  united  himself  with  the 
Bedford  party.  When  the  duke  in  1744  was  nomi- 
nated first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  lord  Sandwich  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  and  continued  at 

*  He  also  brought  two  mummies  and  eight  embalmed  ibises 
from  the  catacombs  of  Memphis,  a  large  quantity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian papyrus,  fifty  intaglios,  five  hundred  medals,  &c.  Cooke's 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  p.  3. 

*  He  had  copied  above  fifty  Greek  inscriptions,  and  taken 
plans  and  draughts  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  ancient  build- 
ings.   Ibid. 
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that  board  until  he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to 
the  States  General  in  November  1746.     At  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he  was  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators.    In  February   1749  he  was  constituted  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  ~but  resigned  his  post  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  continued  out  of  employment 
till  Dec.  1755,  w^en  he  was  declared  joint  vice-trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  and  secretary  of  war  there.     These 
posts  he  quitted  in  April  1763,  to  resume  his  former 
station  at  the  admiralty :  and  in  August  he  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.     In  January  1768  he 
was  appointed  paymaster-general,  which  he  exchanged 
in  December  1770  for  the  secretaryship  of  state  for 
the  northern  department.     That  place  he  quitted  in 
January  1771,  and  again  presided  at  the  admiralty 
during  lord  North's  administration.     On  the  memo- 
rable coalition  in  1783  he  wished  for  a  place  of  less 
business  and  responsibility  than  he  had  long  held,  and 
took  the  rangership  of  the  parks,  which  he  resigned 
in  1784,  when  the  coalition  cabinet  was  dissolved.  He 
then  retired  to  the  calm  satisfactions  of  a  private  sta- 
tion, which  he  enjoyed  till  the  30th  of  April  1792  4. 
His  lordship's  convivial  qualities  rendered  his  society 
much  esteemed,  and  his  passion  for  music  made  him 
a  zealous  patron  of  its  professors.     It  was  his  custom 
in  the  country  to  devote  one  evening  in  the  week  to 
musical  recreations,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  vocal 
kind;  but  at  length  his  private  parties  grew  on  to 
public  festivities,  and  were  held  twice  a  year  at  Hin- 

4  European  Magazine  for  1787  ;  and  Cooke's  Memoir. 
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cbinbrook,  when  oratorios  were  daily  performed 
during  a  week.  A  rehearsal  took  place  each  morning. 
After  dinner  catches  and  glees  went  round,  till  all 
were  summoned  to  the  evening  performance.  This 
lasted  till  supper  was  on  the  table,  after  which  canons, 
&c.  were  renewed,  and  the  principal  singers  retired 
to  rest  after  a  laborious  exertion  of  twelve  hours  s. 

Churchill  has  most  severely  and  extravagantly  ca- 
ricatured lord  Sandwich,  in  the  poem  of  The  Candi* 
date ;  occasioned  by  his  contention  with  lord  Hard- 
wicke  for  the  high-stewardship  of  Cambridge,  in 
1764  :  and  in  the  Diaboliad  and  other  sarcastic  pro- 
ductions, he  obtained  a  prominent  share  of  public  no- 
tice. But  this  did  not  seem  to  affect  his  temper,  his 
manners,  or  his  conduct,  which  appear  to  have  been 
benevolent,  affable,  and  hospitable ;  and  marked  by  a 
festal  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristippus. 

To  his  lordship  is  attributed 

*•  A  State  of  Facts  relative  to  Greenwich  Hospital," 
printed  in  1779;  in  reply  to  Captain  Baillie's  Case 
of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  in  1778. 

€(  A  Voyage  performed  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
round  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Years  1738  and  1739 : 
written  by  Himself," 

was  published  in  1 799  by  his  chaplain,  the  rev.  John 
Cooke,  who  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  noble  author. 

The  following  extract  has  some  relation  to  a  source 
of  antiquarian  curiosity,  which  of  late  has  much  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  our  literati. 

4  Memoir,  ut  sup.  p.  35.  His  lordship  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed the  jocular  catch  of  "  Fie,  nay  pr'ythee  John." 
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"  Nothing  certainly  would  afford  a  more  copious 
Bubject  to  an  author  than  the  religion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  as  he  would  have  an  open  field  to  display  both 
his  reading  and  invention  in  the  explanation  of  the 
many  mysteries  and  senigmas  in  which  every  thing 
tending  towards  their  divine  worship  was  studiously 
enclosed.  But  such  an  undertaking,  however  well 
executed,  is  liable  to  the  very  obvious  objection  of 
such  an  explanation  being  the  pure  invention  of  the 
author j  who  being  sensible  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  contradict  him,  might  be  concluded  to  have  given 
an  entire  scope  to  his  imagination  ;  and  explained  the 
difficulties  according  to  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
fancv.  And  such  I  make  no  doubt  is  the  foundation 
on  which  all  the  modern  writers  have  built,  who 
have  treated  that  subject :  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  mysteries  which  were  never  made  public  even 
in  the  nation  where  they  were  in  use?  As  for  ex- 
ample :  the  hieroglyphics,  which  were  inscribed  on 
the  outside  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  temples, 
pyramids,  and  obelisks,  were  no  other  than  sacred 
characters  understood  only  by  the  priests  who  com- 
posed them,  and  which  (if  they  had  any  real  mean* 
ing)  were  dressed  up  in  that  ^enigmatical  habit  pur- 
posely to  make  the  common  people  imagine  that  some 
mystery  was  couched  under  them ;  which  was  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  understood  by  any  but  those 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
priests  possessed  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom  after  the 
royal  family,  being  admitted  into  the  councils  of  state, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  many  ex- 
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Inordinary  privileges,  and  among  others  an  exemption 
from  all  public  imposts.  These  priests,  being  the 
depositaries  not  only  of  the  secrets  of  their  religion, 
but  also  of  the  whole  history  of  JEgypt,  pretended 
to  have  traditions  among  them  of  a  very  high  date; 
which  gave  them  accounts  of  the  state  of  their  coun- 
try for  above  20,000  years.  From  them  the  ^Egyptians 
were  assured  of  their  being  governed  originally  by  the 
gods,  to  whom  succeeded  the  demi-gods,  and  after 
them  a  race  of  heroes  who  governed  the  country,  till 
it  finally  fell  into  the  bands  of  mortals/'     P.  41 9  J 
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CONSTANTINE  JOHN  PHIPPS, 
LORD  MULGRAVE, 

[An  eminent  circumnavigator,  and  a  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  was  born  in  1744,  succeeded  his  father  as 
an  Irish  peer  in  1775,  and  was  created  an  English 
baron  in  1790;  but  dying  without  male  issue,  Oct.  10, 
1792,  the  English  barony  became  extinct3.  It  has 
been  revived  however  in  his  successor. 

His  lordship  published 

iS  A  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  undertaken 
by  his  Majesty's  Command,  1773."  Printed  in  4to. 

1774. 

This  is  chiefly  a  journal  of  maritime  occurrence*  in 

northern  latitudes,  from   April  to  September  1773: 

but  it  is  followed  by  a  valuable  Appendix. 

From  the  information  of  Mr.  Reed  I  learn  that 
lord  Mulgrave  penned  the  character  of  captain  Cook, 
printed  at  the,  end  of  his  last  voyage ;  and  the  follow- 
ing tract : 

"  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of  Parliament  to  one  of 
his  Constituents,  on  the  late  Proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  Middlesex  Elections ;  with  a 
Postscript,  containing  some  Observations  on  a  Pam- 
phlet3 entitled,  The  Case  of  the  late  election  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex  considered/'    Lond.  1769,  8vo. 

a  Debrett's  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
9  By  Jeremiah  Dyson,  esq. 
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Lord  Orford,  in  his  Appendix4,  hints  that  lord 
Mulgrave  "  wrote  many  verses,  none  of  which  have 
appeared  in  print,  though  much  applauded  by  those 
who  have  seen  them."  In  the  Asylum  for  Fugitive 
Pieces  will  be  found  a  probationary  ode  for  his  lord- 
ship; and  in  the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit5 
the  following  persuasive  lines  are  ascribed  to  him6 : 

"  TO  THE  LATE  THOMAS,  LORD  LYTTELTOX, 
IN  HIS  FATHER'S  LIFETIME. 

"  Sprung  Lyttelton  from  noble  British  blood, 
My  friendship's  honour,  and  life's  greatest  good  ! 
This  courts  the  rabble  with  obsequious  nod, 
Or  the  mob's  idol  deems  himself  a  god ; 
Tliat  of  th*  unruly  courser  seeks  a  name, 
And  risks  his  neck  to  gain  a  jockey's  fame  : 
Another  tills  with  joy  his  father's  land, 
Or  prunes  the  curling  vine  with  skilful  hand. 
Some  love  the  tented  field,  the  drum,  the  fife, 
The  din  of  arms,  the  battle's  bloody  strife. 
Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage 
To  seek  experience  from  the  battle's  rage  : 

4  See  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  550. 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  151. 

*  Tickell,  in  his  Wreath  of  Fashion,  seems  to  speak  of  his 
lordship  as  a  rhyming  trifler :  but  possibly  for  having  offered 
up  some  incense  of  adulation  at  the  Bath-Easton  shrine. 
"Mulgrave!  whose  muse  nor  winds  nor  waves  control, 
Here  bravely  pens  acrostics-— on  tbepoU\ 

Warms  with  poetic  fire  the  northern  air, 
And  soothes  with  tuneful  raptures — the  great  bear  : 
So  when  the  rebel  winds  on  Neptune  fell. 
They  sunk  to  rest  at  sound  of  Triton's  shell*'* 
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Where  fleets  meet  fleets  in  deepest  conflicts  join'd, 

Whose  mimic  thunders  mock  th'  impelling  wind  : 

But  born  in  greater  character  to  shine, 

And  add  new  lustre  to  a  noble  line : 

Be  thine  the  greater  part  in  deep  debate, 

With  steady  councils  to  uphold  the  state : 

So  thy  great  sire,  skill'd  in  each  noble  art, 

By  virtue  rules,  by  precept  guides  the  heart. 

If  his  commands  submissive  you  receive, 

Immortal  and  embalm'd  your  name  shall  live. 

O  !  may  his  labour  gain  an  happy  end, 

Make  thee  a  patriot  good,  and  constant  friend ! 

May  Heav'n  show'r  down  its  choicest  blessings  still, 

A  Cato's  virtue,  and  a  Tully's  skill ! 

May'st  thou  the  first  of  Britain's  senate  shine, 

And  be  thy  father's  fame  surpassed  by  thine  !*'] 
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THOMAS  PITT, 
LORD  CAMELFORD, 

^^^  • 

[The  son  of  Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  lord  warden  of  the 
stannaries,  &c.  a,  and  nephew  to  the  first  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  born  in  1737;  married  in  1774  Anne, 
daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson,  esq.  by  whom  he 
left  issue  Thomas,  the  late  lord  Camelford,  and  Anne! 
the  present  lady  Grenville.  He  was  created  lord  Ca- 
melford, baron  of  Boconoc  in  Cornwall,  1784;  and 
died  at  Florence  on  the  19th  of  January  1793  3-  His 
lordship  has  been  honourably  characterized  by  two 
noble  pens :  by  lord  Chatham,  in  early  life,  for  being 
one  of  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded 
of  youths ;  and  recently  by  lord  Grenville,  for  com- 
bining a  suavity  of  manners  with  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  correctness  of  judgment  with  integrity  of 
heart;  which  produced  an  affectionate  attachment  from 
those  who  knew  him,  that  has  followed  him  beyond 
the  grave  4. 

Lord  Camelford  is  introduced  here  from  being  the 
reputed  author  of  a  tract  concerning  the  American 
war ;  and  a  paper  relating  to  a  disagreement  between 
the  father  of  sir  S.  Smith  and  lord  Bathurst,  privately 

•  Kearsley's  Peerage,  p.  409. 

3  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxiii.  p.  94. 

4  See  lord  Grenvillc's  Preface  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham's 
Letters,  p.  xiv. 
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printed,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Reed.  Neither  of  these 
however  having  been  met  with,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
profitable  extract  may  be  substituted  from  one  of  lord 
Chatham's  letters  to  Mr.  T.  Pitt  while  at  Cambridge, 
as  they  were  too  slightly  noticed  in  the  noble  author's 
article,  at  p.  318. 

"  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute 
silence  for  a  long  noviciate.  I  am  far  from  approv- 
ing such  a  taciturnity  :  but  I  highly  recommend  the 
end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction ;  which  is 
to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and 
learn,  in  order  to  collect  materials  out  of  which  to 
form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and  well-ex- 
amined sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming, 
prompt,  and  flippant,  in  hazarding  one's  own  slight, 
crude  notions  of  things;  and  thereby  exposing  the 
nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a  house 
opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  either  with  ne- 
cessaries or  any  ornament  for  their  reception  and  en- 
tertainment* 

"  As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  towards  those 
unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe,  let  it  be 
manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ; 
retort  their  raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered 
with  good  breeding.  If  they  banter  your  regularity, 
order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter  in  return 
their  neglect  of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly, 
that  you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure. 

"  1  come  now  to  the  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to 
offer  to  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  wel- 
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fare,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honourable  puN 
pose  of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn :  I  mean  thd 
keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion. If  you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can 
never  be  so  towards  man  :  the  noblest  sentiment  of 
the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test :  ingratum 
qui  dixerit,  omnia  dixit.  €  Remember  thy  Creator 
*  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  is  big  with  the  deepest 
wisdom.  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
'  wisdom  ;  and  an  upright  heart  that  is  understand- 
'  ing.'  This  is  eternally  true,  whether  the  wits  and 
rakes  of  Cambridge  allqw  it  or  not :  nay,  I  must  add 
of  this  religious  wisdom,  *  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
'  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;'  whatever 
your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  think  of  a  tainted 
health  and  battered  constitution.  Hold  fast  therefore 
by  this  sheet-anchor  of  happiness,  Religion  :  you 
will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  danger;  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as 
preciously  as  you  will  fly,  with  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt, superstition  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  is  the 
perfection  and  glory  of  human  nature ;  the  two  last, 
the  depravation  and  disgrace  of  it.  Remember  the 
essence  of  religion  is — a  heart  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but 
an  active  vital  principle  of  faith.  The  words  of  a 
heathen  were  so  fine,  that  I  must  give  them  to  you : 
Compositum  jus,  fasque  animi,  sanctos  recessus  mentis, 
et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto."] 
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[The  fourth  son  of  David,  earl  of  Stormont,  was 
born  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  March  a,  1705.  He 
was  placed  early  at  Westminster  school,  and  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  admitted  king's  scholar.  At  the 
election  in  May  1723  he  stood  first  on  the  list  of 
those  youths  who  were  sent  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered of  Christ  Church  in  June.  In  1727  he  pro- 
ceeded B.  A.  in  1730  M.  A.  and  probably  soon 
afterwards  left  the  university.  He  then  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  became  a  member 
of  the  society  of  Lincolns  Inn,  and  was  in  due  time 
called  to  the  bar  a.  He  does  not  however  appear  to 
have  proceeded  in  the  way  usually  adopted,  of  labour- 
ing in  the  chambers  of  a  special  pleader,  or  copying 
the  trash  of  an  attorney's  office;  but  being  gifted 
with  pre-eminent  powers  of  oratory,  and  having  soon 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  them,  he  very  early  ac- 
quired the  notice  of  the  chancellor  and  the  judges,  as 
well  as  the  confidence  of  the  inferior  practitioners. 
Yet  the  graces  of  his  elocution  produced  an  unfavour- 
able effect  on  a  certain  class  of  people,  who  weio 
disinclined  to  believe  that  such  luminous  talents  could 
assimilate  with  the  more  solid  attainments  of  jurispru- 

•  In  1 73 1,  says  a  biographer  in  the  British  Magazine  for 
September  1782. 
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dence,  or  that  a  man  of  genius  and  vivacity  could  be 
a  profound  lawyer  3.  The  friendship  and  the  com- 
mendation of  Pope  might  also*  contribute  to  extend 
the  notion  of  his  attachment  to  other  studies  than 
those  of  law,  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  Ovid  lost  to 
England,  as  a  charmer  of  the  female  sex,  who 

"  With  an  hundred  arts  refin'd, 
Might  stretch  his  conquests  over  half  their  kind." 

Pope  indeed  seems  to  have  been  eager  to  show  him 
marks  of  public  regard  :  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray 
his  imitation  of  the  6th  epistle  of  the  first  book  of 
Horace ;  he  characterized  him  at  some  length  in  his 
imitation  of  the  ist  ode  of  the  fourth  book;  and 
again  adverts  to  him  in  the  Dunciad,  book  iv. 

In  November   1742  he  was   appointed    solicitor- 

*  Hence  Pope  makes  two  brother  sergeants,  who  were 
deemed  oracles  of  law, 

"  Each  shake  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  ««*." 
And  lord  Chesterfield  must  have  concurred  in  the  popular  opi- 
nion by  saying — "  Murray  has  less  law  than  many  lawyer*,  but 
he  has  more  practice  than  any,  merely  upon  account  of  his  elo- 
quence, of  which  he  has  a  never-failing  stream."    Letters, 
Feb.  xa,  1754- — Mr.  Seward  relates  that  lord  Mansfield  was  it 
one  time  afraid  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  go  into  orders,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of 
his  income.    This  being  imparted  to  the  bachelor  lord  Foley, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  his  lordship  very  nobly  requested 
Mr.  Murray's  acceptance  of  jfaoo  a  year  out  of  jf 500  which 
his  rather  allowed  htm.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  gratefully  remembered  by  lord  Mansfield,    fiio- 
graphiana,  vol.  ii.  p.  577. 
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general,  and  at  the  same  time  elected  a  member  of 
the  British  senate4.    After  distinguishing  himself  as 
an  advocate  at  Edinburgh  in  17439  and  as  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  impeachment  of  lord  Lovat  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  1747 ;  he  succeeded  sir  Dudley 
Rider  as  attorney-general  in.  1754,  and  as  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  in  1756.  sSoon  after  this  he  was 
created  baron  of  Mansfield  ;  and  the  regularity,  punc- 
tuality, and  dispatch  of  the  new  chief  justice  are  said 
to  have  afforded  such  general  satisfaction,   that  in 
process  of  time  they  drew  into  his  court  most  of  the 
causes  which  could  be  brought  there  for  determination. 
The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  1756  occasioned  a 
change  in  the  administration,  and  the  conflicts  of  con- 
tending parties  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  crown, 
at  that  juncture,  to  settle  a  new  ministry.     In  order 
therefore  to  give  pause  to  the  violence  of  both  sides, 
lord  Mansfield  was  induced  to  accept  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  April  1757:  this  he  only 
held  till  the  July  following.     During  that  interval  he 
employed  himself  with  great  success  to  bring  about  a 
coalition  of  parties,  which  produced  a  series  of  events 
that  raised  the  glory  of  Great  Britain  to  ber  highest 
point  of  eminence.     In  the  same  year  he  was  offered, 
but  refused,  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor,  and  in 
November  1758  was  elected  a  governor  of  the  Charter- 
house.    For  several  years  after  this  period,  the  tenour 
of  lord  Mansfield's  life  was  chiefly  marked  by  a  most 
aedulouadischarge  of  his  judicial  duties.     A  change  in 

<  British  Magazine,  lit  sup. 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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the  cabinet  took  place  in  1765,  which  introduced  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  friend*  to  govern  the 
country,  and  the  measures  then  adopted  not  agreeing 
with  lord  Mansfield's  sentiments,  he  became  for  son* 
time,  an  opponent  of  government* 

In  January  1770  his  lordship  was  again  offered  the 
great  seal,  and  in  1771  he  a  third  time  decimal 
the  same  offer.  The  year  1770  was  also  memorable 
for  various  attacks  on  his  juridical  impartiality  in 
the  bouses  of  lords,  and  commons,  which  however 
were  overruled5 :  and  on  the  19th  of  October  1776 
he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of  Great 
Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  London,  daring 
June  1780,  his  lordship  lost  bis  books,  manuscripts, 
Sec*  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  life6.  From  this 
time  the  lustre  of  his  judiciary  character  continued  to 
shine  with  steady  brightness  till  June  1788,.  when  be 

*  See  Debrett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  voL  v.  p.  363. 

•  On  this  occasion  Cowper  wrote  some  stanzas  which  are 
elegantly  encomiastic : 

"  O'er  Murray's  loss  the  Muses  wept,  > 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm, 
Yet  bless'd  the  guardian  care  that  kept 

His  sacred  head  from  harm. 

"  There  memoty,  like  the  bee  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store, 
The  quintessence  of  all  he  read 

Had  treasur'd  up  before. 

u  The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blindf 

Had  done  him  cruel  wrong  ; 
The  flow'rs  are  gone — but  still  we  find 

The  honey  on  his  tongue*" 
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•cut  in  bis  resignation  of  the  office  of  chief  justice  *, 
ott  which  occasion  he  was  complimented  in  very  ho- 
nourable terms  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
with  Mr.  Erakine  at  their  head 7.  His  lordship  lived 
in  retirement  at  his  beautiful  seat  of  Caen  Wood,  with 
more  health  and  spirits  than  could  reasonably  bet 
expected,  till  March  20,  17939  when  nature  yielded 
to  the  mortal  influence  of  time. 

Smollett  speaks  of  lord  Mansfield  as  having  raised 
himself  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar  by  the  most  keen 
intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension,  that  seemed  to  seize 
every  object  at  the  first  glance ;  an  innate  sagacity, 
that  saved  the  trouble  of  intense  application ;  and  an 
irresistible  stream  of  eloquence,  that  flowed  pure  and 
classical,  strong  and  copious,  reflecting  in  the  most 
conspicuous  point  of  view  the  subjects  over  which  it 
rolled,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the  slime  of  formal 
hesitation,  and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of  chicanery  8. 
In  his  political  oratory,  says  a  writer9  of  the  present 
time,  he  was  not  without  a  rival,  no  one  had  the  ho- 

7  The  circumstances  attending  this  transaction  may  be  seen 
in  Europ.  Mag.  for  June  17889  whence  the  present  account  is 
principally  drawn.  A  long  law-life  of  lord  Mansfield  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Holliday,  which  (says  a  popular  satirical 
writer)  for  the  greater  part  is  a  bundle  of  reports  and  pleadings 
strung  together:  but  the  friendship  and  the  verse  of  Pope,  as 
well  as  the  splendour  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  dignity  of 
their  high  exertions,  have  secured  an  eternity  of  reputation  to 
lord  chief  justice  Mansfield.  Pursuits  of  Literature,  p.  313, 
7th  edit. 

v  Continuation  of  his  History  of  England. 

'  Political  Characters,  17779  p.  4- 
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hour  of  surpassing  him  j  and  let  it  be  reroembetd 
that  bis  competitor  was  Pitt  !  The  rhetorician  that 
addressed  himself  to  Tully  in  these  words — Demos- 
thenes tiii  pr&ripuit,  we  primus  esse/  orator,  tuille 
me  solus — anticipated  their  application  to  Mansfield 
and  Pitt.  If  the  one  possessed  Demosthenean  fire 
and  energy,  the  other  was  at  least  a  Cicero*  Their 
oratory  differed  in  species,  but  was  equal  in  merit* 
There  was  at  least  no  superiority  on  the  side  of  Pitt, 
Mansfield's  eloquence  was  not  indeed  of  that  daring, 
bold,  declamatory  kind,  so  irresistibly  powerful  in  the 
momentary  bustle  of  popular  assemblies ;  but  it  was 
possessive  of  that  pure  and  Attic  spirit,  and  seductive 
power  of  persuasion,  that  delights,  instructs,  and 
eventually  triumphs.  It  has  been  very  beautifully 
and  justly  compared  to  a  river,  that  meanders  through, 
verdant  meads  and  flowery  gardens,  reflecting  in  it* 
crystal  bosom  the  varied  objects  that  adorn  its  banks* 
and  refreshing  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 
Of  his  acute  power  of  argumentation,  lord  Ashburtbn 
used  to  say,  that  "  when  he  was  wrong  he  was  de- 
tected with  difficulty,  and  when  he  was  right  he  was 
irresistible  V 

From  Hurd's  general  preface  to  the  works  of  bishop 
Warburtnn,  we  learn  that  an  anonymous  letter  was 
written  and  sent  by  the  post  to  the  bishop  on  his  View 
of  lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  the  writer  of  which 
letter  was  Mr.  Murray  ;  to  whom  the  bishop  replied 
in  a  public  answer,  entitled,  An  Apology  for  the  two 

•  Seward's  Supplement  to  Anecdotes,  p.  x6t. 
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firtt  Letters;  which  now  stands  as  a  prefatory  dis* 
coarse  in  vindication  of  the  whole  work  »• 

Mr.  Holliday,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  has 
printed  an  epitaph  on  sir  Thomas  Dennison,  knt.  one 
of  the  judges,  as  composed  by  bis  lordship. 

In  the  same  work4  it  is  stated  as  a  real  fact,  that 
the  earl  dictated  a  political  sermon,  which  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  bishop  of  Worcester,  before  the 
house  of  lords,  on  Nov.  29,  1759,  being  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  for  signal  successes  obtained  by 
the  national  arms ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  state* 
aent  Mr.  Holliday  has  reprinted  the  discourse  in  his 
Appendix. 

Mr*  Reed  has  a  printed  copy  of  "  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Mansfield's  Argument  in  Wyndham  versus  Chet* 
wynd,  debated  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1757  V  It  is 
annexed  to  lord  Camden's  "  Argument  in  Doe  versus 
Bersey."] 

*  Pp.  S77,  488,  et  scq. 

4  See  Preface,  p.  76 ;  and  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  $$$' 

5  Mr.  Holliday  hat  given  an  abstract  of  this  very  important 
case  in  his  forensic  biography  of  the  chief  justice,  p.  119* 
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CHARLES  PRATT, 
EARL    CAMDEN, 

[Was  son  of  sir  John  Pratt,  lord  chief  justice  of 
-the  court  of  king's  bench,  who  died  in  1724,  when 
this  son  was  an  infant.  After  a  scholastic  education 
at  Eton,  he  was  sent  to  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  election  in  1731,  and  became  a  fellow  of  that 
society.  In  1735  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  in 
^1739  that  of  M.  A.  and  determining  on  the  law  for 
his  profession  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  Lin- 
coins  Inn.  In  due  time  he  was  called  to  the  bar; 
but  for  many  years  his  attendance  in  Westminster 
Hall  was  little  noticed,  and  his  prospects  were  so  in- 
adequate to  his  expectations,  that  he  resolved  at  one 
period  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  abandon  his 
country  *.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  public, 
so  hasty  and  desponding  a  measure  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  His  diligence  and  application  at  length 

*  It  may  be  conjectured  that  at  this  juncture  his  collegiate 
friend,  Dr.  Sneyd  Davies,  wrote  his  poetical  epistle,  in  which 
he  earnestly  encouraged  him  to  look  up  to  the  examples  of 
Cowper,  Talbot,  Somers,  and  Yorke,  who  at  the  English  bar 
"  Pleaded  their  way  to  glory's  chair  supreme, 
And  worthy  fill'd  it.    Let  not  those  great  names 
Damp,  but  incite  ;  nor  Murray's  praise  obscure 
Thy  younger  merit.    Know,  these  lights,  ere  yet 
To  noon-day  lustre  kindled,  had  their  dawn. 
Proceed  familiar  to  the  gate  of  fame, 
Nor  think  the  task  severe,  the  prize  too  high 
Of  toil  and  honour  for  thy  father's  son !" 

Dodsley's  Collection,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 
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were  noticed,  and  he  obtained  what  his  talents  enti- 
tled him  to— a  considerable  share  of  practice. .  In  1754 
he  was  chosen  member  for  Downton  ;  and  on  a  bill 
being  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  is  said  to  have 
written  the  pamphlet  cited  below.  From  this  period  he 
became  the  most  rising  advocate  at  the  bar.  A  firm 
friendship  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  place, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  was  chosen  recorder  of  Bath  in  1759. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  attorney-general j 
and  in  1761  was  knighted  and  constituted  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas.  During  the  time  he  presided 
in  that  court  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes  came  in  various 
shapes  before  him ;  and  the  resolutions  which  the 
bench  came  to  on  those  occasions,  contributed  greatly 
to  increase  the  popularity  of  the  chief  justice.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London  was  soon  after  presented 
to  him  by  that  corporation.  In  1765  he  was  created 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  baron  Camden. 
In  1766  he  was  named  lord  chancellor,  a  post  he  held 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
public  till  1776,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
disapproving  the  measures  respecting  America.  In 
March  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  secession  held 
the  same  during  life.  In  May  1786  he  was  advanced 
to  the  farther  dignities  of  viscount  Baybarn  and  carl 
Camden,  and  lived  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  honours 
till  April  18,  1794A 

*  Europ.  Mag.  vol.  xiii.  p.  308 ;  and  Gent.  Mag.  ?ol»  lxir. 
p.  389,  where  many  of  his  speeches  are  referred  to. 
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.    Lord  Camden's  title  to  introduction  in  the  present 
work,  rests  on  the  following  tracts  : 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  great  Bulwark  of  English 
Liberty,  both  at  common  Law,  and  under  4he  Act  of 
Parliament :  and  also  into  the  Propriety  of  explaining 
and  extending  that  Act."     Lond.  17589  8vOv*< 

"  Lord  Camden's  Argument  in  Doe  on  the  De- 
mise of  Hindson,  &c.  versus  Kersey :  wherein  Lord 
Mansfield's  Argument  in  Wyndham  versus  Chetwynd 
is  considered  and  answered*"     Dublin,  1766,  8vo.5. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  former  pamphlet  fur- 
nishes an  extract. 

..  "  Whether  we  consider  mankind  as  naturally  in- 
clined to  social  life,  or  as  having  been  reduced  to  it  by 
necessity  or  accident ;  from  whatever  cause  we  suppose 
political  societies  to  have  taken  their  rise,  whether 
from  the  choice  and  compact  of  the  many,  or  from 
the  power  and  conquest  of  a  few  ;  or  whether  in  fact 
the  state  be  so  formed  as  best  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  every  member,  or  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  am- 
bition of  its  governors  ;  we  cannot  conceive  it  void  of 
that  principle  of  self-preservation  which  is  common 
to  every  congregate,  as  well  as  to  every  single  body. 

4  This  is  ascribed  to  bis  lordship  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  James  West,  esq.  who  was  secretary  to  the  treasury.  Vide 
Bibl.  Westiana,  p.  88. 

»  Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  this  pamphlet  was  first  printed 
in  4to.  at  London,  where  it  was  suppressed  by  an  order  of 
the  court  of  commbo  pleas,  over  which  lord  Camden  at  that 
time  presided.  '  < 
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Whether  therefore  the  government  be  established  on 
the  plan  of  liberty  or  tyranny,  it  will  Certainly  make 
softie  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  properties  and 
persons  of  the  subjects ;  since  some  such  ait  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  state,  and  without  such, 
either  more  or  less  liberal,  it  wants  an  essential  qua- 
lity, and  must  degenerate  into  absolute  anarchy  and 
confusion.  There  is  no  civilized  nation  in  the  world 
that  has  not  some  legal  institution  or  system,  at  least 
for  the  defence  of  the  subject's  body  and  estate  against 
the  encroachments  of  others  of  equal  rank, 

"  In  those  governments  where  certain  individuals, 
in  right  of  their  public  posts  or  of  their  possession?, 
are  in  titled  by  the  laws  themselves  to  make  use  of  the 
persons  and  fortunes  of  their  inferiors,  at  their  free 
will  and  pleasure  (which  is  the  case  more  or  less  i& 
every  arbitrary  and  despotic  government),  the  laws  re* 
lating  to  liberty  and  property  are  few,  and  extend  to 
the  preservation  of  them  only  as  between  private  per- 
sons of  equal  rank  in  the  community,  and  every  sub- 
ject still  remains  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  his 
sovereign ;  every  tenant,  villain,  or  slave,  under  the 
absolute  controul  of  his  particular  lord  or  master :  but 
as  it  is  the  interest  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord,  and  the 
master,  to  protect  his  particular  subject,  tenant,  or 
slave,  from  the  oppression  of  any  other  than  himself ; 
you  will  find  no  country  where  the  government  is  so 
arbitrary  as  not  to  have  some  laws  to  prevent  such  op- 
pression. 

"  On  the  other  band,  under,  a  free  government^ 
under  which   (if  we  suppose,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
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think,  society  sprung  from  compact)  all  stales  are  or 
ought  to  be :  the  laws  in  support  of  liberty  and  pro* 
perty  are  many  and  extensive,  binding  not  only  the 
common  and  lower  class  of  people,  but  every  degree 
and  order  in  the  state,  all  being  subject  to  the  same 
laws  ;  and  no  man's  liberty  any  further  restrained  than 
the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  whole  community 
requires. 

"  The  difference  between  free  and  arbitrary  govern* 
ments  consists  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  laws 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  and  property,  and  not  in  a 
licence  to  disobey  such  laws  as  are  in  force ;  for  all 
states,  of  whatever  nature  or  origin,  necessarily  have 
this  one  fundamental  law,  that  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  its  subjects  are  to  be  free  from  any  wrongful 
or  illegal  encroachment  of  any  other  subject*"] 
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COUNTESS  OF  CARLISLE, 

[[Daughter  of  William,  fifth  lord  Byron,  was  born 
in  1 7 21 ,  and  married  Henry,  fourth  earl  of  Carlisle, 
in  1743,  by  whom  she  had  the  present  earl.  Her 
ladyship  died  on  January  22,  1795  s:  And  is  the  re- 
puted authoress  of  a  volume  on  the  Education  of 
Daughters,  and  of  the  following  poem  in  Pearch's 
Collection  3. 

THE  FAIRY'S  ANSWER  TO  MRS.  GREVILLE'S 
PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE. 

Without  preamble,  to  my  friend 
These  hasty  lines  I  'ra  bid  to  send, 

Or  give,  if  I  am  able ; 
I  dare  not  hesitate  to  say, 
Though  I  have  trembled  all  the  day, 

It  looks  so  like  a  fable. 

Last  night's  adventure  is  my  theme, 
And  should  it  strike  you  as  a  dream, 

Yet  soon  its  high  import 
Must  make  you  own  the  matter  such, 
So  delicate,  it  were  too  much 

To  be  composed  in  sport. 

*  Debrett'8  Peerage,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  3x7. 
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Hie  mooD  did  shine  lerendj  bright, 
And  ev'iy  stir  did  deck  the  night. 

While  zephyrs  fann'd  the  trees  ; 
No  more  a&saiTd  my  mind's  repose, 
Save  that  yon  stream,  which  nmrmnring  flows, 

Did  echo  to  the  breeze. 

Enwrapt  in  solemn  thoughts  I  sate, 
Revolving  o'er  the  turns  of  fate, 

Yet  void  of  hope  or  fear  j 
When,  lo !  behold  an  aery  throng, 
With  lightest  steps  and  jocund  song, 

Surpriz'd  my  eye  and 


A  form,  superior  to  the  rest, 
His  little  voice  to  me  addrest, 

And  gently  thus  began— 
"  I  *ve  heard  strange  things  from  one  af  you, 
Pray  tell  me  if  you  think  it  true, 

Explain  it  if  you  can* 

04  Such  incense  has  peifum'd  my  throne, 
Such  eloquence  my  heart  has  won, 

I  think  I  guess  the  hand; 
I  know  her  wit  and  beauty  too, 
But  why  she  sends  a  prayer  so  new, 

I  cannot  understand. 

•*  Xo  light  some  flames  and  some  revive, 
To  keep  some  others  just  alive, 

Full  oft  I  am  impler*d; 
But  with  peculiar  pow'r  to  please,  r 

To  supplicate  for  nought  ba 

Tis  odd,  upon  my  word ! 
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*'  Tell  her,  with  fruitless  care  I  've  sought, 
And  though  my  realms,  with  wonders  fraught, 

In  remedies  abound  5 
No  grain  of  cold  indifference 
Was  ever  yet  allied  to  sense. 

In  all  my  fairy  round. 

"  The  regions  of  the  sky  I  'd  trace, 
I  *d  ransack  every  earthly  place, 

Each  leaf,  each  herb,  each  flow'r, 
To  mitigate  the  pangs  of  fear, 
Dispel  the  clouds  of  black  despair, 

Or  lull  the  restless  hour. 

"  I  would  be  generous  as  I  *m  just, 
But  I  obey,  as  others  must, 

Those  laws  which  fate  has  made : 
My  tiny  kingdom  now  defend, 
And  what  might  be  the  horrid  end 

Should  man  my  state  invade } 

"  T  would  put  your  mind  into  a  rage ; 
And  such  unequal  war  to  wage, 

Suits  not  my  regal  duty : 
I  dare  not  change  a  first  decree, 
She  *s  doom'd  to  please,  nor  can  be  free, 

Such  is  the  lot  of  beauty !" 

This  said— -he  darted  o'er  the  plain, 
And  after  follow'd  all  his  train, 

No  glimpse  of  him  I  find  -, 
But  sure  I  am,  the  little  sprite 
These  words,  before  he  took  bis  flight, 

Imprinted  on  my  mind.] 
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DAVID  MURRAY, 
EARL  OF  MANSFIELD, 

[Born  probably  in  North  Britain,  but  educated  in 
Westminster  school,  and  elected  thence  in  1744  stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  bis  profici- 
ency in  classical  learning  evinced  his  taste  and  appli- 
cation. He  succeeded  his  father  as  viscount  Stor- 
mont  in  1748,  not  long  after  he  had  finished  his  stu- 
dies at  the  university.  Having  travelled  abroad  for 
several  years,  he  was  elected  soon  after  his  return  one 
of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland.  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1762,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  1772,  when  he  accepted  the  same  appoint- 
ment at  the  court  of  France.  In  1779  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  department,  and 
held  the  seals  till  the  change  of  administration  in  1782. 
In  1783  he  returned  into  office,  and  except  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  few  months,  continued  president  of  the 
council  till  the  time  of  his  decease  on  Sept.  1,  1796. 
By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  William,  carl  of  Mans- 
field, in  1793,  he  became  the  successor  to  his  title, 
and  to  his  very  considerable  property. 

As  a  minister  in  foreign  courts  his  conduct  was 
every  where  admitted  to  have  been  invariably  governed 
by  the  purest  and  most  rigid  principles  of  truth,  ho- 
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nour,  and  good  faith ;  while  the  tenour  of  his  public 
life  at  home  was  uniformly  influenced  by  the  most 
zealous  and  devoted  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  In  the  relative  duties  of  social  life,  no  man 
is  said  to  have  observed  with  more  scrupulous  exact- 
ness the  ties  of  father,  husband,  brother,  or  friend. 
His  liberality  also  is  described  to  have  been  secret  in 
the  manner,  but  princely  in  the  measure  of  its  allot- 
ment*. The  death  of  6uch  a  character  therefore  in 
any  rank  of  life  must  have  been  a  loss  to  society,  but 
became  so  in  a  tenfold  degree  from  being  combined 
with  such  munificent  ability  of  doing  good. 

It  is  with  willing  respect  that  his  lordship  is  incor- 
porated into  the  present  roll  of  dignified  authors,  for 
having  composed  an  elegiac  tribute,  while  at  Paris, 
on  the  death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  which 
was  printed  with  the  Oxford  verses  on  that  occasion, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Union  1753-  Its  opening  will 
show  that  his  lordship  had  read  Milton ;  and  its  close, 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  Wartonian  school  o£ 
poesy. 

"  Little  I  whilom  deem'd,  my  artless  zeal 
Should  woo  the  British  muse  in  foreign  land 
To  strains  of  bitter  argument,  and  teach 
The  mimic  nymph,  that  haunts  the  winding  verge 
And  oozy  current  of  Parisian  Seine, 
To  syllable  new  sounds  in  accent  strange. 

But  sad  occasion  calls :  who  now  forbears 
The  last  kind  office >  who  but  consecrates 

•  Oent.  Mag.  vol.  lxvi.  p.  796. 
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His  ofPring  at  the  shrine  of  fair  renown 
To  gracious  Frederick  rais'd ;  though  but  composed 
Of  the  waste  flow'rets,  whose  neglected  hues  ' 
Chequer  the  lonely  hedge,  or  mountain  slope  ? 

Where  are  those  hopes,  where  fled  th*  illusive 
That  forgeful  fancy  plann'd,  what  time  the  bark 
Stem'd  the  salt  wave  from  Albion's  chalky  bourn  ? 
Then  filial  piety  and  parting  love 
Pour'd  the  fond  pray'r  : — "  Farewell,  ye  lessening  cliffs, 
Fairer  to  me  than  aught  in  fabled  song 
Or  mystic  record  told  of  shores  Atlantic ! 
Favour'd  of  Heav'n,  farewell !  imperial  isle, 
Native  to  noblest  arts,  and  best  approv'd 
In  manly  science,  and  advent' rous  deed ! 
Celestial  Freedom,  by  rude  hand  estrang'd 
From  regions  once  frequented,  with  thee  takes 
Her  stedfast  station  fast  beside  the  throne 
Of  scepter'd  rule,  and  there  her  state  maintains 
In  social  concord,  and  harmonious  love. 
These  blessings  still  be  thine !  nor  meddling  fiend 
Stir  in  your  busy  streets  foul  faction's  roar  j 
Still  thrive  your  growing  works,  and  gales  propitious 
Visit  your  sons  who  ride  the  wat'ry  waste  ; 
And  still  be  heard  from  forth  your  gladsome  tow'rs 
Shrill  tabor  pipes,  and  ev'ry  peaceful  sound. 

"  Nor  vain  the  wish,  while  George  the  golden  scale 
With  steady  prudence  holds,  and  temperate  sway. 
And  when  his  course  of  earthly  honours  run, 
With  lenient  hand  shall  Frederick  soothe  your  care, 
Rich  in  each  princely  quality,  mature 
In  years,  and  happiest  in  nuptial  choice  *. 
Thence  too  arise  new  hopes,  a  playful  troop 
Circles  his  hearth,  sweet  pledges  of  that  bed, 

9  See  vol.1,  p.  1/3. 
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"Which  faith,  and  joy,  and  thousand  virtues  guard. 
His  be  the  care  t'  inform  their  ductile  minds 
With  worthiest  thoughts,  and  point  the  ways  of  Honour. 
How  often  shall  he  hear  with  fresh  delight 
Their  earnest  tales,  or  watch  their  rising  passions 
With  timorous  attention  j  then  shall  tell 
Of  justice,  fortitude,  and  public  weal, 
And  oft  the  while  each  rigid  precept  smooth 
With  winning  tokens  of  parental  love  !"— 
Thus  my  o'erweening  heart  the  secret  stores 
Of  Britain's  hope  explor'd,  while  my  strahVd  sight 
Pursued  her  fading  hills,  till  wrapt  in  mist 
They  gently  sunk  behind  the  swelling  tide. 

*        *        *        *        * 

These  plaintive  strains,  from  Albion  far  away, 
I  lonely  meditate  at  even-tide  j 
Nor  skill'd  nor  studious  of  the  raptur'd  lay,   . 
But  still  rememb'ring  oft  the  magic  sounds, 
Well  measured  to  the  chime  of  Dorian  lute 
Or  pastoral  stop,  which  erst  I  lov'd  to  hear 
On  Isis*  broider'd  mead,  where  dips  by  fits 
The  stooping  osier  in  her  hasty  stream.] 
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HORATIO  WALPOLE, 
EARL    OF    ORFORD, 

[Thb  youngest  son  of  that  celebrated  minister  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  more  eminent  for  his  literary  thaa 
political  career,  has  given  unquestionable  proofs  of 
ingenuity  in  criticism, .  talent  in  poetry,  and  taste  ia 
the  belles-lettres.  His  propensity  for  such  pursuits  be 
was  well  enabled  to  gratify  from  having  inherited  the 
patent  places  of  usher  of  his  majesty's  exchequer1! 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  clerk  of  the  ctscfaeats  in 
the  exchequer  for  life3  :  but  his  birth  and  death,  says 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  might  have  been  limited  to  a  momi« 
mental  inscription,  if  his  mind  had  not  opened  a  path 
to  a  superior  emanation  of  fame.  He  was  born  in 
17 17,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  where  he  formed 
his  acquaintance  with  Gray,  a  name  ever  to  be  re- 
spected while  genius  and  literature  are  honoured  by 
mankind.  About  1734  Mr.  Walpole  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  of  King's  college.  His  verse* 
in  memory  of  the  founder,  king  Henry   the  sixth, 

•  This  sinecure  office,  according  to  Pinkerton,  was  worth 
£3000  a  year :  and  other  posts  soon  followed,  to  the  farther 
annual  amount  of  .£1700.  Biographical  Sketch  prefixed  la 
Walpoliana,  vol.  i. 

*  See  Collins**  Peerage,  voL  v.  p.  50,  where  a  specimen  is 
given  of  his  filial  piety,  in  an  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  his 
mother. 
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dated  February  1738,  may  be  regarded  as  hia  first 
production,  and  no  unfavourable  presage  of  his  future 
abilities.  In  £739  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  let 
him  travel  for  a  few  years,  and  took  his  route  to  France 
and  Italy,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gray  ;  but  upon  their 
return  in  May  1741,  a  dispute  arose  at  Reggio,  of 
which  Mr.  Walpole  assumed  the  blame,  and  they  se- 
parated. On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  continued  a 
member  above  twenty-five  years;  and  after  he  closed 
his  public  part  in  politics,  was  a  firm  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  freedom,  till  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  subversion  (as  Mr.  Gibbon  emphatically 
styled  it),  shook  and  embroiled  all  the  former  opinions 
of  mankind.  In  1747  he  purchased  a  small  tene- 
ment at  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenham,  which 
he  afterwards  altered  and  enlarged  in  the  Gothic 
taste  of  building.  In  1757  he  there  opened  a 
printing-press,  and  first  exercised  it  on  the  two  sub- 
lime odes  of  Gray,  with  whom  he  had  renewed  his 
acquaintance  in  1744.  These  were  followed  by  the 
translation  of  a  part  of  Hentzner's  Travels,  and  the 
-first  edition  of  the  present  work,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  agreeable,  though  not  the  most  perfect  of 
his  literary  performances4.     In  the  year  1749  his  life 

4  A  caprice  sometimes  mingled  with  affectation,  and  a  pre- 
valent desire  of  saying  a  witty  thing  rather  than  a  wise  one, 
will  be  obvious  to  the  considerate  reader:  bat  his  lordship 
had  a  liveliness  in  the  manner  of  conveying  his  sentiments,  an 
intelligent  pertinence  in  his  observations,  and  a  brilliant  smart- 
ness in  his  mode  of  passing  critical  judgment,  which  appear  to 
have  compensated  for  many  defects. 
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was  nearly  closed  by  the  pistol  of  Maclean  the  high- 
wayman, which  went  off  by  accident5  \  but  he  lived 
to  inherit  the  title  of  Orford  on  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew in  1791.  It  was  some  lime,  however,  before 
he  would  sign  or  assent  to  his  new  title,  and  he  never 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  *.  His  new  ho- 
nours, the  gout,  and  the  French  revolution,  conspired 
with  old  age  to  tease  him  ;  and  his  two  last  years  were 
unhappy  to  himself,  tormenting  to  the  patience  of 
his  servants,  and  disastrous  to  some  of  his  old  and 
valued  friendships.  On  the  2d  of  March  1797,  he 
expired  at  his  bouse  in  Berkeley  Square,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  a  life  prolonged  by  temperance,  and 
rarely  corroded  by  care,  or  disturbed  by  passions* 
Avarice  and  vanity  appear  to  have  been  his  leading 
foibles;  affability  and  a  companionable  temper  his 
most  distinguishing  virtues. 

6  See  the  story  pleasantly  told  by  lord  Orford  in  No.  103  of 
The  World. 

*  On  becoming  earl  of  Orford,  he  thus  wrote  to  Pinkerton: 
"  A  small  estate  loaded  with  debt,  and  of  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  management,  and  am  too  old  to  learn ;  a  source 
of  law-suits  amongst  my  near  relations ;  endless  conversations 
with  lawyers,  and  packets  of  letters  every  day  to  read  and 
answer :  all  this  weight  of  business  is  too  much  for  the  rag  of 
life  that  yet  hangs  about  me.  For  the  empty  title,  I  trust  you 
do  not  suppose  it  any  thing  but  an  incumbrance,  by  larding 
my  busy  mornings  with  idle  visits  of  interruption,  and  which 
when  I  am  able  to  go  out  I  shall  be  forced  to  return*  Surely 
no  man  of  seventy-four,  unless  superannuated,  can  have  the 
smallest  pleasure  in  sitting  at  home  in  his  own  room,  as  I  al- 
ways do,  and  being  called  by  a  new  maim."  Walpoliana, 
vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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« 

Lord  Orford,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer 7,  was 
of  a  benignant  and  charitable  disposition ;  but  no 
man  ever  existed  who  had  less  the  character  of  a  pa- 
tron. He  has  said  with  much  sang  froid  8  that  "  a 
poet  or  a  painter  may  want  an  equipage  or  a  villa  by 
wanting  protection  ;  but  they  can  always  afford  to  buy 
ink  and  paper,  colours  and  pencils."  As  to  artists, 
he  paid  them  what  they  earned ;  and  he  commonly 
employed  mean  ones,  that  the  reward  might  be  the 
smaller.  The  portraits  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting 
disgrace  the  work ;  and  a  monument  consecrated  to 
the  arts  is  deeply  inscribed  with  the  chilling  penury 
of  their  supposed  patron.  As  to  authors,  it  would  be 
truly  difficult  to  point  out  one  who  received  any  solid 
pecuniary  advantage.  His  praise  was  valuable;  but 
the  powers  of  his  voice  were  not  extensive,  and  never 
called  forth  distant  echoes.  Chatterton  could  not 
reasonably  expect  what  neither  Gray  nor  Mason,  nor 
other  favourite  men  of  genius,  had  ever  experienced. 

Lord  Orford's  miscellaneous  compositions  are  too 
copious  and  too  well  known  to  require  enumeration. 
Those  most  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  after-times  are 
the  Mysterious  Mother,  the  Castle  of  Otranto  *,  the 

7  Biographical  Sketch,  ut  sup.  p.  xxxv. 

•  Vide  Preface  to  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  p.  vii. 

•  This  had  long  been  the  most  popular  of  his  writings,  from 
its  fascinating  influence  ovtr  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous ; 
but  they  have  since  been  satiated  with  luxuries  more  highly 
seasoned  in  the  same  way.  Lord  Orford  said  to  Pinkerton, 
"  I  wrote  the  Castle  of  Otranto  in  eight  days,  or  rather  nights; 
for  my  general  hours  of  composition  are  from  ten  o'clock  at 
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the  Anecdotes  of  Painting1,  and  bis  epistolary  Cor- 
respondence; much  of  which  appears  deserving  of 
selection  from  Mr.  Cole's  MSS.  in  the  Museum,  and 
of  being  added  to  the  splendid  edition  of  his  lordship's 
works,  published  the  year  after  bis  death  in  five  quarto 
volumes. 

The  following  diffident  statement  of  his  merits 
and  pretensions  as  an  author  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  dated  October  1784,  and  forms  an  inte- 
resting picture  of  his  own  mind,  though  some  of  the 
features  will  be  found  a  little  incongruous  with  the 
subsequent  prefix  to  his  works  3. 

"  To  anticipate  spurious  publications  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  authentic  one,  is  giving  a  body  to  scat- 
tercd  atoms ;  and  such  an  act  in  one's  old  age  is  de- 
night  till  two  in  the  morning,  when  I  am  sure  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  visitants."    Walpoliana,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

•  "  A  modern  author,"  says  Pinkerton,  "  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  rest  his  chief  fame  on  so  useful  a  compilation  as  the 

*  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England.  It  is  true,  the  materials 
were  chiefly  collected  by  Yertue ;  as  those  of  Voltaire's  Hit- 
toire  Oenerale  were  by  a  Benedictine  monk*  Private  curiosity 
may  collect  materials  and  form  plans :  the  merit  lies  in  oflerisg 
them  to  general  use ;  the  perpetual  praise  in  seeming  their 
perpetual  existence*  In  our  estimate  of  those  works  which 
have  survived  expiring  generations,  and  withstood  the  shock 
of  discordant  centuries,  utility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  genius. 
The  useful  page  of  the  ancient  compiler  is  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  of  antiquity  with  the  original  creation  of  talent*9'  Biog. 
Sketch,  p.  xxix..  ' 

*  The  preface  of  Mr.  Berry  informs  us,  his  lordship  had  ac- 
tually begun  to  print  a  quarto  edition  of  his  writings  so  early 
as  the  year  1768. 
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daring  a  fondness  for  the  indiscretions  of  youth,  or 
for  the  trifles  of  an  age,  which  though  more  mature, 
is  only  the  less  excuseable.     It  is  most  true,  that  so 
far  from  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  my  own  writ- 
ings, I  am  persuaded  that  had  I  thought  early  as  I 
think  now,  I  should  never  have  appeared  as  an  author. 
Age,  frequent  illness,  and  pain,  have  given  me  as  many 
hours  of  reflection  in  the  intervals  of  the  two  latter,  as 
the  two  latter  have  drawn  from  reflection  ;  and  besides 
their  shewing  me  the  inutility  of  all  our  little  views, 
they  have  suggested  an  observation  that  I  love  to  en- 
courage in  myself  from  the  rationality  of  it.     I  have 
learnt  and  have  practised  the  humiliating  task  of  com- 
paring myself  with  great  authors;  and  that  compa- 
rison has  annihilated  all  the  flattery  that  self-love  could 
juggest.     I  know  how  trifling  my  own  writings  are, 
and  how  far  below  the  standard  that  constitutes  ex- 
cellence ;  for  the  shades  that  distinguish  mediocrity  are 
not  worth  discrimination,  and  he  must  be  very  modest 
or  easily  satisfied  who  can  be  content  to  glimmer  for 
an  instant  a  little  more  than  his  brethren  glow-worms. 
Mine,  therefore,  you  find,  is  not  humility,  but  pride! 
When  young  I  wished  for  fame,  not  examining  whe- 
ther I  was  capable  of  attaining  it,  nor  considering  in 
what  lights  fame  was  desirable.    There  are  two  parts 
of  honest  fame :  that  attendant  on  the  truly  great, 
and  that  better  sort  that  is  due  to  the  good.     I  fear  I 
did  not  aim  at  the  latter,  nor  discovered,  till  too  late, 
that  I  could  not  compass  the  former.     Having  neg- 
lected the  best  road,  and  having  instead  of  the  other 
strolled  into  a  narrow  path  that  led  to  no  goal  worth  • 
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aeekiog,  I  see  the  idleness  of  my  journey,  and  bold  it 
more  graceful  to  abandon  my  wanderings  to  chance  or 
oblivion,  than  to  mark  solicitude  for  trifles  which  I 
think  so  myself4/* 

The  following  gallant  jeux  d'esprit  did  not  appear 
among  his  lordship's  reprinted  poetry  :  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  four  French  ladies  of  distinction,  who  vi- 
sited him  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

"  TO  MADAME  DU  CHATELET. 

"  When  beauteous  Helen  left  her  native  air, 
Greece  for  ten  years  in  arms  reclaim' d  the  fair j 
Th'  enamour' d  boy  withheld  his  lovely  prize, 
And  stak'd  his  country's  ruin  'gainst  her  eyes  : 
Your  charms  less  baneful,  not  less  strong,  appear, 
We  welcome  any  peace  that  keeps  you  here." 


"  TO  MADAME  DE  VILLEGAGNON, 

"  ON   THE   SEIZURE   OP   HBB   CLOTHES   BT   THE  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE   OFFICERS. 

"  Pardon,  fair  traveller,  the  troop 

That  barr'd  your  wardrobe's  way  : 
Nor  think  your  silks,  your  gown,  your  hoop, 

Were  objects  of  their  prey. 
Ah  !  who,  when  authoriz'd  by  law 

To  strip  a  form  like  yours, 
Would  rest  content  with  what  he  saw, 

And  not  exert  his  powers  r" 

4  Walpoliaua,  voL  ii.  p.  34* 
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"  TO  MADAME  DE  DAMAS,    LEARNING 

ENGLISH. 

"  Tfcough  British  accents  your  attention  fire, 
You  cannot  learn  so  fast  as  we  admire : 
Scholars,  like  you,  but  slowly  can  improve, 
For  who  would  teach  you  but  the  verb— I  love  ?" 


.«  TO  MADAME  DE  LA  VAUPILLIERE  *. 

"  Shall  Britain  sigh  when  zephyr's  softest  care 
Wafts  to  her  shore  the  bright  la  Vaupilliere  ? 
Ah  !  yes ;  descended  from  the  British  throne, 
She  views  a  nymph  she  must  not  call  her  own : 
She  sees  how  dear  her  Stuart's  exile  cost, 
By  Clermont's  charms  and  Berwick's  valour  lost." 

Mr.  Reed  has  favoured  me  with  the  loan  of  a  pam- 
phlet 6  uncollected  with  the  works  of  lord  Orford,  and 
entitled, 

"  Reflections  on  the  different  Ideas  of  the  French 
and  English,  in  regard  to  Cruelty;  with  some  Hints 
for  improving  our  Humanity  in  a  particular  Branch. 
By  a  Man."  Lond.  1759,  8vo. 

5  This  lady  was  grand-daughter  to  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Berwick,  the  natural  son  of  James  the  second,  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough.  Before  her 
marriage  with  M.  de  Vaupilliere,  she  was  mademoiselle  de 
Clermont.    Coxe's  Memoir  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  160. 

'  "  This  pamphlet,"  says  Mr.  Reed,  "  was  written  by  the 
late  Horace,  earl  of  Orford.  The  original  copy  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bedford ;  and 
was  put  into  print  by  means  of  his  father,  who  was  deputy 
to  lord  Orford  when  usher  of  the  exchequer." 
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The  following  short  extract  is  characteristic  of  the 
imputed  writer : 

"  A  kingdom  like  this,  when  it  has  not  a  hundred 
thousand  men  to  spare  upon  an  emergency,  is  an 
estate  that  can  only  make  shift  to  support  its  owner, 
until  he  has  a  fit  of  sickness,  but  then  cannot  pay  the 
doctor's  bill.  We  have  been  drained  and  wasted  by 
commerce,  colonies,  gin,  debauchery,  transportation, 
and  the  lamb  use  of  the  gallows,  until  the  skin  of 
what  we  wore  hangs  loose  about  us  in  plaits  ;  and  yet 
we  talk  on  as  when  we  were  all  muscle  and  nerve. 
As  long  as  the  streets  of  London  continue  a  little  shew 
of  hurry  and  business,  we  judge  the  whole  country  to 
be  full  of  vigour,  not  considering  that  as  long  as  any 
blood  is  left  in  us,  the  pulse  of  it  will  certainly  beat 
there ;  nay,  perhaps  will  be  found  in  time  to  palpitate 
a  little  while,  like  the  heart  of  an  eel,  after  the  vitals 
are  separated  from  it*" 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's  latest  effusions : 

"  EPTTAPHIUM  VIVI  AUCTORIS,  1702. 

"  An  estate  and  an  earldom  at  seventy-four ! 

Had  I  sought  'cm  or  wish'd  'cm,  'twould  add  one  fear 

more, 
That  of  making  a  countess  when  almost  fourscore. 
But  Fortune,  who  scatters  her  gifts  out  of  season, 
Though  unkind  to  my  limbs,  has  still  left  me  my  reason  j 
And  whether  she  lowers  or  lifts  me,  I  *U  try,  «* 

In  the  plain  simple  style  I  have  liv'd  in,  to  die;  > 

For  ambition  too  humble,  for  meanness  too  high."]      «* 
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FRANCIS  GODOLPHIN  OSBORNE, 
DUKE  OF  LEEDS, 

[The  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  duke  of  Leeds, 
was  born  in  1751,  and  summoned  to  parliament  by 
writ  in  1776,  by  the  title  of  baron  Osborne  of  Kiveton. 
He  married  Amelia,  only  daughter  of  lord  Holdernes?, 
in  1773,  and  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  connubial  hap- 
piness 5  but  that  accomplished  woman  listened  fo  the 
voice  of  seduction;  his  hopes  were  blighted,  and  he  was 
divorced  from  her  iu  1779*  In  1788  he  married  se- 
condly, Catharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Anguish,  esq. 
a  master  in  chancery,  by  whom  his  sanguine  views  of 
nuptial  felicity  were  not  disappointed.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  dukedom  on  the  23d  of  March  17899 
and  filled  the  office  of  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
the  foreign  department  from  1783  to  1791.  His 
grace  died  January  31,  1799;  most  cordially  regretted 
by  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  the  most  tried  integrity ;  and 
a  man  of  liberal  principles,  amiable  manners,  and  re- 
spectable talents.  Hie  cultivated  a  taste  as  well  as 
tendency  towards  literature,  which  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite topics  of  conversation.  Though  never  for- 
getful of  his  situation  in  life,  genius  and  learning  were 
always  strong  recommendations  to  his  attention  and 
regard ;   and  as  he  mixed  with  various  dasses,  his 
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courtesy  made  him  well  acquainted  with  mankind  *• 
If  he  had  any  peculiar  pride,  it  was  very  honourable, 
for  it  consisted  in  avowing  that  his  family  sprang  from 
a  citizen  of  London 3.  Dramatic  and  poetic  studies 
were  his  favourite  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  if  some  of 
his  grace's  effusions  do  not  indicate  the  strong  inspi- 
rations of  the  muse,  they  at  least  evince  a  polished 
ease  and  metrical  facility. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled, 

"  A  short  Hint  addressed  to  the  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate on  both  Sides  the  Atlantic/' 

He  contributed  a  loyal  song  for  the  theatre,  on  lord 
Howe's  victory  over  the  French ;  and  left  the  first  act 
of  a  comedy  on  the  dramatic  stocks. 

S€  A  Prologue,  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds," 
was  written  for  Better  Late  than  Never.    A  few  neat 
boutes  rimes  "  To  Chloe,"  were  printed  with  the  Bath- 
Easton  poesies :  and  the  following  verses  appeared  in 
the  New  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit4. 

"  TO  FLAVIA. 

*<  Lovely  nymph  !  assist  my  lyre, 
Beauty  sure  can  verse  inspire. 
What  are  obelisks  superb, 
Purling  stream  and  flowery  herb  j 

•  It  has  been  aptly  observed  (in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxix.  p.  169, 
whence  this  account  is  principally  taken),  that  if  aristocracy 
were  always  to  appear  so  mild,  so  conciliating,  and  so  intelli- 
gent, even  the  rude  spirit  of  republican  violence  would  be 
softened  into  respect  and  esteem. 

9  See  p.  469  supra. 

*  Vol.  L  p.  90,  edit.  1786. 
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Boundless  ocean,  azure  skies, 

When  compar'd  to  Flavia's  eyes  ? 

Let  Palladio's  taste  divine, 

Circus,  Crescent,  all  combine ; 

What  to  me  are  works  of  stone, 

If  I  view  those  works  alone  ? 

Say,  can  fancy's  aid  impart 

Raptures  worth  thy  shepherd's  heart ) 

Can  Damaetas  ever  see 

Beauty,  and  not  think  of  thee  ? 

Say,  then,  what  can  Bath  afford 

Equal  to  that  form  ador'd  ? 

Though  yon  tow'rs  in  proud  array 

May  survive  remotest  day ; 

What  in  them  can  reason  find 

Equal  to  that  lovely  mind  ? 

Mirth,  in  vain,  in  wanton  dance 

Bids  her  sportive  bands  advance ; 

Say,  when  Flavia's  form  serene 
Leads  them  to  the  sprightly  scene ; 
Say,  my  Flavia,  can  thy  mind 
Joys  in  noise  and  tumult  find  ? 
Quit,  ah !  quit  yon  giddy  throng. 
Different  scenes  to  love  belong : 
Change  the  proud  exalted  tow'r 
For  thy  shepherd's  tranquil  bow'r,; 
There  Damaetas*  anxious  care 
Ev'ry  comfort  shall  prepare. 
Ne'er  shall  stern  affliction's  tear 
In  that  blest  abode  appear  j 
For  immortal  sure  the  charms 
Which  my  fair  protect  from  harms : 
Which  ev'ry  word  and  action  prove— 
Flavia,  the  care  of  heav'n  and  lore !"] 
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WILLOUGHBY  BERTIE, 
EARL    OF    ABINGDON, 

[Was  born  in  1740;  succeeded  his  father  William, 
the  third  earl,  in  1760;  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
sir  Peter  Warren,  in  1768,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children ;  and  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1799.  His 
lordship  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  imbibed  some 
of  the  democratic  principles  of  the  philosophise  in 
that  republic.  He  generally  opposed  the  measures 
of  administration  with  declamatory  vehemence,  and 
his  frequent  speeches  in  the  house  of  peers  were  sin- 
gularly eccentric.  It  was  customary  with  the  earl  to 
$end  copies  of  those  speeches  to  the  different  newspapers, 
which  placed  him  at  one  time  in  an  irksome  predica- 
ment; for  having  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  character 
of  an  attorney  who  practised  in  th^  king's  bench,  the 
court  sentenced  his  lordship  to  a  few  months  impri- 
sonment as  the  publisher  of  a  libel  *. 

In  1777  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  which  excited 
much  attention,  entitled, 

"  Thoughts  on  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  America. 
By  the  Earl  of  Abingdon/9    Oxford,  8vo.  *• 

•  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lxix.  p.  903. 

9  Warton  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pierce,  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  dated  Sept*  16,  1777,  u  I  see  a  ballad  on  lord 
Abingdon's  republican  pamphlet,  which  I  am  sme  is  written 
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This  went  through  five  editions ;  and  in  1780  was 
addressed  a  sixth  time  in  a  dedication — "  To  the  ool* 
lective  Body  of  the  People  of  England,  in  which  the 
Source  of  our  present  political  Distractions  is  pointed 
out,  and  a  Plan  proposed  for  their  Remedy  and  Re- 
dress."    The  pamphlet  thus  concludes : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  perceive  a  war,  and 
auch  a  war  too  so  weakly  supported,  and  yet  so  vio- 
lently pursued ;  when  I  find  the  most  elevated  of  the 
church,  pveaching  and  publishing  to  the  world  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance  to  the  c  supremacy 
'  of  law4,9  whether  that  law  be  right  or  wrong,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  bad,  whether  it  be  to  establish  po- 
pery or  protest  ant  ism,  whether  it  be  enacted  by  an 
honest  or  by  a  corrupt  and  abandoned  parliament: 
when  I  see  rten  that  were  pilloried  in  the  reign  of  good 
old  George  lit  pensioned  in  this,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  2  when  I  hear  of  others  hired  to  root  out  the 
very  idea  of  public  virtue  from  the  minds,  and  tear 
benevolence  from  the  hearts  of  Englishmen :  when  I 
reflect  —  but  why  add  more  to  the  black  catalogue 
of  public  dangers  ?  h  is  time  to  look  at  home :  it  is 
time,  even  with  Stentorian  voice,  to  call  for  union 
among  the  friends  of  the  constitution  :  it  is  time  that 
private  opinion  should  yield  to  public   safety :  it  is 

by  Dr.  Cooper  of  Queen's."  An  anonymous  reply  of  much 
ironical  repute  followed  its  publication  ;  and  a  letter  by  major 
Cart wright  addressed  to  the  earl,  discussing  a  position  rela- 
tive to  a  fundamental  right  of  the  constitution,  was  printed  in 
17  78.  Th's  drew  forth  his  lordship's  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
people  of  England. 
4  Vide  archbishop  of  York's  Sermon,  p.  19. 
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time  that  we  keep  both  '  watch  and  ward ;'  for  if  the 
liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  are  to  be 
taken  from  them,  it  is  for  the  ideot  only  to  suppose 
that  we  can  preserv e  our  own.  The  dagger  uplifted 
against  the  breast  of  America  is  meant  for  the  heart 
of  Old  England.  Nan  agitur  de  vectigalibus,  UberUu 
in  dubio  est. 

"  In  fine,  these  are  my  sentiments,  and  these  my 
principles.  They  are  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  under  this  persuasion,  whilst  I  have  signed 
them  with  my  name,  I  will  (if  necessary)  as  readily 
seal  them  with  my  blood/* 

In  1798  lord  Abingdon  is  recorded5  to  have  pub- 
lished a  rhapsodical 

.  "  Letter  to  Lady  Loughborough,  in  consequence 
of  her  Presentation  of  the  Colours  to  the  Bloomsbury 
and  Inns  of  Court  Association  ;  with  a  public  Letter 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.'*] 

• 

*  See  Gent.  Blag.  vol.  bmii.  p.  970. 
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MARY  COWPER, 
LADY  WALSINGHAM, 

[Daughter  of  William  Cowper,  esq.  of  the  Park, 
near  Hertford,  married  in  1743  to  sir  William  De 
Grey,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
created  baron  Walsingham,  of  Walsingham  in  Nor- 
folk, 1780.  Her  ladyship  died  on  the  2d  of  Sep-, 
tember  1800,  eight  months  before  her  lord*. 

Lady  Walsingham  was  niece  to  the  mother  of  Cow- 
per  3,  "  the  poet  of  Christianity,"  and  has  entwined 
a  garland  of  regret  around  her  tomb,  by  the  hand  of 
affinity  and  affection. 

"  EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ANN  COWPER, 

".WHO  DIED  IN  1737,  AGED  THIRTY-FOUR,  AMD  WAS 
BURIED  IN  THE  CHANCEL  OF  ST.  PBTBR*S  CHURCH,  AT 
BBRKHAMSTBAD,    HBRTS. 

"  Here  lies,  in  early  years  bereft  of  life, 
The  best  of  mothers  and  the  kindest  wife $ 

*  Dcbrett's  Peerage,  p.  286. 

*  "  To  have  lost  a  parent  of  a  character  so  virtuous  and  en* 
dcaring,"  says  Hayley,  "  at  an  early  period  of  his  childhood, 
was  the  prime  misfortune  of  Cowper,  and  what  contributed 
perhaps  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dark  colouring  of  his  sub* 
sequent  life*  The  influence  of  a  good  mother  on  the  first  years 
of  her  children,  whether  nature  has  given  them  peculiar  strength 
or  peculiar  delicacy  of  frame,  is  equally  inestimable.  It  is 
the  prerogative  and  the  felicity  of  such  a  mother  to  temper 
the  arrogance  of  the  strong,  and  to  dissipate  the  timidity  of 
{he  tender."    Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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Who  neither  knew,  nor  practis'd  any  art, 
Secure  in  all  she  wish'd,  her  husband's  heart  I 
Her  love  to  him  still  prevalent  in  death, 
Pray'd  Heaven  to  bless  him  with  her  latest  bremth. 

"  Still  was  she  studious  never  to  offend, 
,  An4  gW  of  an  occasion  to  commend  j 
With  ease  would  pardon  injuries  reoeiv'd, 
Nor  e'er  was  cheerful  when  another  griev'd : 
Despising  state,  with  her  own  lot  content, 
Enjoy'd  the  comforts  of  a  life  well  spent : 
Resign'd,  when  Heaven  demanded  back  her  breath* 
Her  mind  heroic  'midst  the  pangs  of  death. 
Whoe'er  thou  art  that  dost  this  tomb  draw  near, 
O  !  stay  awhile,  and  shed  a  friendly  tear  j 
These  lines,  though  weak,  are  as  herself  sincere.'*] 
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HENRY  THOMAS  FOX, 
EARL   OF   ILCHESTER, 

[Grandson  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  knight,  was  bom 
in  1747,  succeeded  his  father,  the  first  eari  of  II- 
chester  and  baron  Strangways,  in  1776,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 5,  1802 ;  leaving  a  pleasing  metrical  memorial 
of  his  social  feeling,  part  of  which  is  here  extracted 
from  the  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,  vol.  Hi. 

«  ON  THE  APPROACHING  DISSOLUTION  OF  A 
VERY  PLEASANT  PARTY  AT  REDLYNCH*, 

"  fbb.  21,  1784. 

"  The  time  draws  nigh  when  dearest  friends  must  part, 

Howe'er  repugnant  to  the  social  heart ; 

Leave  the  dear  circle  of  a  friendly  fire, 

Where  ease  and  freedom  join'd  gay  thoughts  inspire; 

There  no  restraint  the  mind  controls,  no  dread 

That  words  once  utter'd  would  be  best  unsaid ; 

But  each  inclines  the  way  his  humour  leads, 

And  cracks  the  joke  that  sportive  fancy  breeds : 

Without  reserve  shall  sing,  shall  chat,  shall  laugh, 

And  drink  plain  water,  or  Madeira  quaff. 

Each  pass  the  morn  the  way  he  best  may  list, 

In  riding,  walking,  or  at  sober  whist : 

And  should  not  books  their  wonted  pleasure  yield, 

Indin'd  to  active  sports,  may  take  the  field. 

•  His  lordship's  seat  in  Somersetshire. 
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Adieu,  then,  all  the  pleasant  walks  we  *ve  ta'en 

To  Shipton,  Godminster,  and  dropping  Lane : 

No  more  the  woods  their  sylvan  dames  shall  boast. 

But  mourn  in  hollow  sounds  their  beauties  lost ! 

No  fair  protectress,  by  her  nod  to  spare 

The  painted  pheasant  or  the  timid  hare 

Shall  there  be  found ;  alike  they  now  must  run 

*The  direful  chance  of  the  remorseless  gun. 

Adieu  then,  Commerce !  and  adieu  Picquet ! 

Adieu  the  jrolics  of  our  lively  set : 

No  more  the  winged  lark,  to  please  the  fair, 

With  rapid  strokes  shall  cut  the  liquid  air,  

No  longer  shall  from  hand  to  hand  rebound,         ;  '■''* 

Nor  echo  double  the  repeated  sound. 

No  merry  evenings  will  there  now  be  seen, 

No  supper  bychen 4  close  the  midnight  scene. 

Yet  why  we  part  I  can  no  reason  give, 

Friends  thus  united  could  for  ever  live; 

Nor  should  you  find  your  host  would  wish  your  stay 

Were  shorten'd  even  by  a  single  day : 

But  since  fete  bids  that  we  so  soon  must  part, 

Take  the  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart !"] 

•  A  Welsh  term  for  a  second  supper  late  in  the  night* 
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MARY  ANNE  LAYARD, 
DUCHESS  OF  ANCASTER, 

[Thb  youngest  daughter  of  major  Peter  Lay ard,  and 
aunt  to  the  late  dean  of  Bristol,  became  in  1769  the 
second  wife  of  the  worthy  lord  Brownlow  Bertie,  who 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Ancaster  in  17799  on 
the  death  of  his  nephew.  Miss  Layard,  who  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Bertie  family  as  governess  to 
the  present  lady  Willoughby,  bore  her  high  exaltation 
with  becoming  meekness,  and  conducted  herself  with 
a  propriety  which  gained  her  general  esteem.  As  a 
wife,  a  mother,  a  relation,  and  a  friend,  her  conduct 
was  uniformly  exemplary  j  and  by  that  wider  circle  of 
dependants,  who  felt  the  influence  of  her  benignant 
bounty,  her  loss  must  be  deeply  lamented.  She  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  on  January  12,  1804. 

The  following  jocose  rhymes  were  tagged  by  her 
grace,  in  reply  to  a  mock  love-letter  addressed  to  her 
in  the  same  strain,  when  lady  Brownlow  Bertie* 


"  SIR, 

"  I  perus'd  your  oration, 


With  much  deliberation, 
And  some  consternation 
At  the  seeming  infatuation 
Which  seiz'd  your  imagination, 
When  you  made  such  a  declaration, 
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And  express'd  such  veneration 
On  so  slender  a  foundation. 
But,  after  examination, 
And  some  little  contemplation, 
I,  without  hesitation, 
Suppose  it  done  for  recreation, 
Perhaps  in  the  vacation, 
Or  else  out  of  ostentation, 
To  display  your  education, 
.  By  an  odd  enumeration, 
Or  rather  multiplication 
Of  words  of  same  termination, 
Though  with  great  variation, 
And  different  signification, 
Which,  without  disputation, 
May  deserve  commendation : 
And  think  this  imitation 
To  be  an  ample  gratification."] 
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JOHN  HOWE, 
LORD  CHEDWORTH, 

[Son  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  Thomas  Howe,  was  born 
in  1754,  and  succeeded  bis  uncle  Frederic-Henry,  as 
fourth  lord  Chedworth,  in  1781.  He  received  hi* 
education  at  Harrow  school  and  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  having  continued  the  usual  time,  he  re* 
turned  to  his  mother's  house  at  Ipswich,  and  made 
that  his  general  place  of  residence,  till  his  decease  in 
Oct.  1804,  when  the  title  of  Chedworth  became  ex* 
tinct. 

From  his  boyhood  lord  Chedworth  is  stated9  to 
have  been  shy  and  reserved,  and  never  desirous  of  as* 
sociating  with  persons  of  rank  or  fashion.  In  pri* 
vate  life  he  was  most  gratified  by  literary  conversation* 
and  the  intercourse  of  a  few  friends.  In  political 
life  he  was  a  whig  of  the  Rockingham  school,  and 
voted  with  the  opposition  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  sat  in  the  house  of  lords ;  but  never  con* 
nected  himself  with  any  party.  For  the  stage  and 
the  turf  he  evinced  an  early  and  a  lasting  attach* 
ment.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  personated  the 
characters  of  Feignwell  and  Midas  at  school,  and 
ever  after  continued  critically  attentive  to  the  drama. 
Hence  arose  his  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  per* 
formers  at  the  Norwich  theatre,  to  whom  he  left  con- 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  taciv.  p.  1*4** 
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aiderable  legacies.    Hence  also  proceeded  his  studious 
attention  to  the  "  ever-fruitful  subject  of  Sbakspeare 
and  his  commentators3,"  on  account  of  which  bis 
lordship  is  here  introduced ;  having  left  a  volume  of 
manuscript  notes,  containing  additional  observations 
and  illustrations,  to  those  (already  so  diffuse)  of  the 
Shakspearian  editors.      Though  he  never  kept  any 
racers,  nor  betted  to  any  amount,  he  regularly  at- 
tended the  Newmarket  meetings ;  where  bis  skill  and 
integrity  were  held  in  such  credit,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently consulted  upon  the  nicest  calculations.    He 
cherished  at  the  same  time  a  very  religious  cast  of 
mind;    had  read  much  of  theological  controversy; 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
strongly  attached  to  our  establishment  in  church  and 
state.     He  waff  likewise  well  versed  in  the  study  of 
the  law ;  and  in  the  upright  discharge  of  his  mo* 
mentous  duty  as  a  magistrate,    and  as  chairman  of 
the  Ipswich  sessions,  is  said,  to  have  displayed  great 
legal  information  and  most  equitable  judgment* 
Since  bis  lordship's  decease,  his  executor  has  printed 
"  Notes  upon  some  of  the  obscure  Passages  in 
Shakspeare's  Plays ;  with  Remarks  upon  the  Expla- 
nations and  Auien4meats  pf  the- Commentators,  in 
the  Editions  of  1785,  1790,  1793;     %  the  'atc  Right 
Hon.  John,  Lord  Chedworth*"  Lond.  1805,  8vo. 

"  These  notes,"  says  Mr.  Penrice,  the  editor, 
"  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  critical  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  obscure  passages  of  our  inimitable 

*  See  the  close  of  Dr.  Farmer's  well-known  Essay  on  the 
learning  of  ghakspeare. 
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bard ;  intended  either  for  bis  lordship's  own  private 
information  and  amusement,  or  (as  it  appears  from 
some  internal  evidence)  with  a  view  to  their  being 
subsequently  laid  before  the  public  in  a  more  correct 
state." 

From  the  slight  manner  in  which  these  notes  are 
penned,  and  from  the  slighter  matter  contained  in 
them,  it  is  not  easy  to  concur  in  Mr.  Penrice's  sup- 
position  :  and,  indeed,  that  gentleman  himself  seems 
to  authorize  a  contrary  conjecture,  by  having  restricted 
the  printed  copies  to  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  following  specimens  will  sufficiently  indicate 
bis  lordship's  commentatorial  egotism : 

Othello,  Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  9U  betray  more  men, 
Put  out  the  light*  and  then  put  out  the  light. 

I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Malone  are  right* 
and  that  it  was  not  the  author's  intention  that  the  line  should 
be  pointed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Upton  and  Warburton. 
T  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  in  thinking  that  we  should 
read  thy  light. 

Oth.  When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rote 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither. 

J  incline  to  prefer  the  rase,  the  reading  of  the  folio,  to  that  of 
the.  quarto,  tky  rate. 

Des.  Why  I  should  fear  I  know  not ; 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

I  think  Messrs.  Ritson  and  Steevens  are  clearly  right. 

Oth.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 
But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? 

J  think  this  is  rightly  explained  by  Mr.  Malone. J 
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ALEXANDER  WEDDERBttRN, 
EARL  OF  ROSSLYN, 

\_\  hb  son  of  Peter  Wedderburn,  esq.  a  lord  of  aes* 
sjon  in  Scotland,  was  bom  in  17339  and  bred,  like 
Several  of  bis  ancestors,  to  the  Scotish  bar.  He 
was  accordingly  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  and  appears  to  have  been  invested  with  the 
gown  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  His 
prospects  then  were  fair,  and  be  began  tp  be  consi- 
dered as  a  future  candidate  for  the  important  post  of 
Ibid  advocate :  but  an  insult  from  the  bench  produced 
a  change  in  his  views.  He  is  said  to  have  pulled  off 
hi$  gown  in  open  court,  and  to  have  made  a  public 
declaration  that  he  would  abandon  his  profession  and 
hi*  country.  Luckily  for  himself  he  did  neither  j  bat 
he  repaired  to  London,  enrolled  himself  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple  in  May  17539  and  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  Nov.  1757*  *n  a  ^  J****  ^c  ob- 
tained great  practice,  though  he  had  to  contend  with 
Dunning  and  others  in  the  flower  of  their  reputation* 
In  1763  be  obtained  the  rank  of  king's  counsel,  and 
became  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn*  By  sir  L.  Dun* 
das  he  was  brought  into  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Richmond ;  and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  became  his  avowed  patron* 
In  1 77 1  be  was  appointed  solicitor-general  and  oof* 
ferer  to  her  majesty,  and  proved  as  vehement  a  speaker 
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in  the  house  of  commons  for  tbe  subjugation  of  Ame- 
rica, as  he  had  formerly  been  for  its  independence. 
In  1778  he  was  nominated  attorney  -general ;  and  in 
1780  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  with  the  dig* 
nity  of  baron  Loughborough.  In  January  1793' he 
was  invested  with  the  high  office  of  lord  chancellor  j 
and  in  1801  was  created  earl  of  Rosslyn*  when  he 
resigned  his  official  elevations  from  the  twofold  pres^ 
sure  of  age  and  infirmity*  By  habitual  regularity  and 
temperance  he  had  prolonged  a  feeble  existence,  but  at 
length  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Jan.  3, 1805, 
in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  And  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul a. 

As  an  acute  reasoner  and  shrewd ;  disputant  hi* 
lordship  obtained  much  repute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
house  of  peers  \  though  in  the  latter  sphere  of  oratory 
his  circuitous  eloquence  was  frequently  overpowered 
by  the  logical  precision,  strong  sense,  and  impressive 
energy  of  lord  Thurlow.  As  a  statesman,  he  has  been 
stigmatised  for  too  commodious  a  pliability;  but  as  a 
judge  his  decisions  have  not  been  questioned  oh  tht 
score  of  integrity.  As  a  writer  be  is  reported  to  have 
taken  an  occasional  part  in  that  most  sardonic  of  cri- 
tical journals,  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  his  only 
acknowledged  publication  was  the  following : 

"  Observations  on  the  State  of  English  Prisons, 
and  the  Means  ef  improving  them:  communicated 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  by 

*  Monthly  Mag.  vol.  six.  p.  49>  whence  this  biographical 
abstract  is  derived. 
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the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loughborough,  now  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain."  Load.  1793. 

It  contains  the  following  summary  of  regulations 
for  the  improvement. of  houses  of  correction : 

«  1.  That  two  justices  shall  be  appointed,  twice  in 
the  year,  directors  of  the  house  of  correction. 

"  2.  That  every  prisoner  under  adjudication  to  that 
confinement,  or  committed  for  above  a  week,  shall 
be  kept  to  work,  and  on  the  diet  of  the  prison* 

"  3.  That  no  keeper  shall  be  permitted  to  have  a 
profit  beyond  what  the  justices  allow  as  his  stated  pay. 
-    "  4.  That  regular  books  be  kept  of  the  prisoners9 
work,  deportment,   and  earnings;   reported  at  each 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  accounts  then  settled ;  and 
that  an  abstract  of  these  reports  be  transmitted  to  the 
judges  on  the  first  day  of  every  assize.  The  act  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Powis  for  the  better  regulation  of  jails  and 
Dthcr  places  of  confinement,  proceeds  upon  Uto  prin- 
ciple* th^t  employment  and  solitude  are  the  pvoper 
means  of  regulating  the  jails ;  and  that  the  inspection 
must  be  the  peculiar  charge  of  some  magistrate.  The 
necessity  of  restraining  the  keeper  from  any  contin- 
gent' profit*  haspeeri  left  to  the  observation  of  the 
justice*  ju  tfce  jipiwr  given  to  the  visiting  justices  re- 
quires  to  b^  tn^re^ex  tended  ^han  the  act  supposes  j  bat 
jthegresl  defect- of  this,  as  well  as  all  the  former  acts 
on  tbe^sutjetft'  is-— that  ibey  rather  counsel  than  cou& 
mand.     Ft  is  not  so  much  fot  the  want  of  good  laws 
as  from  their  ^execution,  that  the  state  of  the  prisons 
is  so  bad."] 
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MARTIN  BLADON  HAWKE, 
LORD  HAWKE, 

[Eldest  son  of  the  gallant  admiral,  who  nobly 
achieved  the  dignity  of  a  peer  by  his  victory  over  the 
French  fleet*,  was  born  in  1744;  married  in  1771  to 
Cassandra  *,  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Turner,  by  whoai 
he  left  issue,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  March  1805* 
His  lordship  is  said  to  have  been  revered  not  only  foj 
bis  exemplary  domestic  virtues,  but  for  his  unremitting 
diligence  and  attention  as  a  magistrate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  resided4.  ,  ■  ■  '  '  r 
He  drew  up  a  comparative  view  of  the  navy,  «ntitleti 
"  A  Seaman's  Remarks  on  the  British  Ships  of  thp 
Xine,  from  January  1756  to  January  1782." 
.  This  tract  was  produced  in  defence  of  his  father** 
conduct,  while  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and  was 
well  calculated  to  remove  some  invidious  aspersions  on 
his  character  as  a  marine  minister.] 

^  ■  *  *.* 

1  \ 

•  The  orders  of  Hawke  are  said  to  have  been,  that  his  brave 
tars  should  reserve  their  fire  till  they  could  see  the  White  of 
the  enemy's  eye :  our  illustrious  Nelson  seemed  to  Improve 
on  this  system  of  British  tactics,  when  he  engaged  muzzle  to 
muzzle  with  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain*  and 
captured  nineteen  ships  with  an  inferiority  of  naval  force* 

9  This  lady  has  been  mentioned  with  particular  honour  as 
an  authoress  for  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "  Julia  dc 
Gramont,"  published  in  1788.  See  Monthly  Review,  voLbooc* 

4  Gent  Mag.  vol.  lszv,  p.  195.  See  also  Stir*  Mag.  vol.  i. 
p.  134. 
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WILLIAM  PETTY, 
MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN, 

[Was  bom  in  1737,  *°&  being  trained  to  a  military 
life,  had  the  appointment  of  aide-du-camp  to  the  king 
in  1760,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  foot.  In  May 
1 76 1  he  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Shelbumt, 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations  in 
17639  &nd  placed  on  the  privy  council*  .  Under  the 
second  administration  of  lord  Chatham  he  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  but  resigned  in  consequence  of  some  cavil 
about  Corsica.  In  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  admif 
nistration  he  was  secretary  of  state  with  Mr.  Fox*; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  in  1782  succeeded  to 
the  premiership  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Pitt  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer :  but  this  junction  soon  gave  way  to  tbeeoa- 
lition  ministry  of  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  . .  In  No- 
vember 1 804  he  was  created  earl  of  Wycombe  and  mac- 
quis  of  Lansdowtr,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1805* 
His  lordship  filled  a  large  space  in  society  n»  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  an  ex* 
cellent  landlord,  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
most  amiable  man  in  private  life*.  He  is  thought  tp 
have  possessed  more  political  information  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time.  There  was  scarcely  a  prin- 
cipal city  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  the  Umtcpl 
States  of  America,  in  which  he  had  not  one  or  mou* 

•  Gent*  Mag.  vol  lxxv.  p.  40s 
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correspondents,  from  whotri  be  collected  every  local* 
event  of  importance,  and  often  received  intelligence 
which  government  had  not  the  means  of  procuring*/ 
To  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  con- 
stitution of  his  own  country*  he  added  very  consider* 
able  knowledge  of  the  state  of  other  countries.  He 
strenuously  opposed  the .  war  with  revolutionary 
France,  and  supported  the  union  with  Ireland ;  a 
country  with  whose  character  he  appeared  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  therefore  recommended  that  she  shooki 
be  dealt  with  honourably.  The  marquis  was  afsfr  a 
finished  scholar,  as  well  as  a  profound  politician ;  arid 
when  the  subsequent,  directors  of  the  state  machine 
tieased  to  derive  benefit  from  his  superior  talents,  here* 
tired  within  bis  valuable  library  at  Shelburne  House,1 
which  owed  so  much  of  its  literary  attraction  to  the! 
care  and  superintendence  of  that  meritorious  biblio- 
grapher Samuel  Paterson. 

.  When  Mr.  Howard's  monument  was  proposed  to 
be  placed  ip  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  lord  Lanedown  ad^; 
dressed  to  the  committee  a  paper  of  Observations  on 
sepulchral  ornaments,  which  opened  with  the  fbltowM 
ing  judicious  and  well-received  suggestion's? 

u  In  complimenting  or.  commemordting  any  great 
character,  expense  is  a  secondary  consideration.  All 
works  of  art  please  in  proportion  as  taste  and  jadgfnedt 
prevail  over  them.  In  architecture,  the  greatness  of  the 
mass  sometimes  imposes,  even  where  the  structure ii 
barbarous:  but  in  sculpture,  the  tpass  becomes' an 
intolerable  enormity,  where  it  is  not  highly  executed 
4nd  imagined j  which,  iu  a  group  of  figures,  implies 
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the  arts  to  have  attained  the  utmost  degree  of  perfeo 

tidn.     In  the  case  of  monuments  this  is  the  more 

• 

true,  as  the*  mere  massy  monument,  composed  of 
common-place  allegory,  may  be  raised  to  any  body 
whose  will  or  whose  posterity  may  direct  the  payment 
for  it,  without  creating  any  interest,  and  often  with- 
out being  at  all  understood.  Besides,  the  public  is  in 
general  grown  cold  to  allegory,  even  in  painting, 
where  nevertheless  it  is  much  more  supportable  than 
in  statuary, 

"  The  proposal  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  late 
Mr*  Howard  suggests  these  reflections.  If  tbey  have 
any  foundation  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  occasion 
so  proper  and  so  free  from  objection,  to  enforce  and 
carry  them  into  effect;  as,  besides  continuing  hi» 
likeness  to  posterity  by  a  single  statue,  three  public 
points  may  be  obtained ;  which  combined  all  together, 
must  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  his  memory : 
namely,  ist,  To  rescue  St.  Paul's,  the  second  build- 
itfg  in  Europe  and  the  first  in  Great  Britain,  from  be* 
ing  disfigured  or  misapplied  in*1he  manner  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  2dly,  To  assist  the  arts  most  esseo- 
tially,  by  advancing  statuary,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  tbe  first,  because  it  is  the  most  durable 
amongpt  them.  3dly,  To  commence  a  selection  of 
characters,  which  can  alone  answer  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  past  or  exciting  future  virtues ;  and  tbe 
want  of  which  selection  makes  a  public  monument 
scarcely  any  compliment"] 

1      *    £HD  OF  THE   FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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